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BOOK V. 
CHAPTER VII. 
SLAVES. 


It will have been remarked, that both in town 


and country, the mean and painful drudgery was 
chiefly performed by slaves,* whose origin, condi- 
tion, and numbers, in the principal Cjflcecmn states, 
it now becomes necessary to describe. The greatest 
writers of antiquity* were on this subject perplexed 
and undecided. They appear to have comprehend- 
ed the full extent of the evil,® but to have been 
T;oo much the slaves themselves of habit and jpre- 
jtidice to discovqj’, that? no form or moaification of 


On the 8tatiP»of ‘domesticity 
in modern times, see fce mter- 
estingwork by Monsieur Gregoire, 
Sur la Doniesticite, p. 3, sqq. ‘ 


® Cf. Plat, de LSgg. t. viii. p. 
38. _ • 

* Thus Metrodoros : — AoiXoc 
dvayKoiov fiiv Krij/xa, ov^ f/Sii Se, 

Stbb. Florifeg. Tit, 62. 44. 
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servitude iS consistent with human happii^ess or 
with justfee, without which no happiness can Jje. 
This is evident fr^ the conversation! in Crete be- 
tw;een Plato and his Gnosian and Spartan compa- 
nions. They do not troulble their min^s with in- 
quiries respecting the origin ot slavery, which, 
while some tribes of men are stronger and more 
civilised than others, could never be difficult to be 
‘^conjectured ; but considering its existence easy to 
be accounted for, they are concerned to discover 
by what means may be avoided or mitigated the 
mischiefs .they everywhere saw accompanying it. 

Most perplexing of all,‘ however, was the Laco- 
nian Heloteia ; because in that case the compara- 
tively great pumber of the servile caste rendered 
it necessary, in the opinion of some, to break their 
spirit and bring them down to their condition by 
a system of severity which constitutes the infamy 
of Sparta. 

The discredit, however, of subsisting on slave la- 
bour was to a certain extent shared by all the 
states of Greece, even by Athens. They appear 
to have, supposed that no slaves, no body politic.'^ 
But in the treatment of those unfortunate men 
there was as much variation as from the differ- 
ences of national character might have been in- 
ferred. The Athenians in this respect, as in most 
others, being the antipodes •of the Spartans, and 
falling into ‘khe error, if such a thing can be con- 
ceived, of extreme humanity and indulgence. 

It is no doubt possible by kindness to obliterate 
many of the ugly features of slavery, so that be- 
tween (the vassal and his lord strong mutual affec- 
tion may spring up.* We hear, accordingly, of 

^ 1 Cf. Plat, de Legg. vi. t, vii. lamented the death of his slaves 
p. 460. « as if they had/'een his relatidns, 

* Even no house according to and orectfd statues to their me- 
Aristbt. Polit. i. 3. ^Stob. Floril. mory in woods, or fields, and be- 
Tit. 62. 44. side fountains. Philost. Vit. Soph. 

® Herodes Atticus, fer instance, ii.* 1 0. Among re«Spt€^able slaves 
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slaves •whose love for their masters exceeded the 
lov^ of brothers, or of children ; ^ they have toiled, 
fought, died, »for them? nay tli«#y have sonaetimes 
surpassed them* in. courage, and taught them, in 
situations of imminent danger, hpjv to die, as in 
the case of that military attendant, who, when 
taken prisoner with his master, and seeing him re- 
solved on death, yet hesitating about the means, . 
dashed his brains out against the wall to show him 
how it might be done. Another example is record- 
ed df a slave who put on the disguise of his lord, 
that he might be slain in his stead. But what 
then? Do these examples prove that in servitude 
there is anything ennobling ? On the contra^^y, the 
only inference to be drawn from them is, that in’ 
these cases great and worthy souls had been dealt 
with unjustly by fortune. However, since .none but 
the incorrigibly base can now be found to advocate 
this worst of all human vices, •! may spare my ar- 
guments, and proceed at once to trace the history 
of slavery in Greece. • 

In very I’emote ages mankind, according to tra- 
dition, dispeyised with the labours of domestic slaves,^ 


it was thought disgraceful to drink 
when the family was in trouble. 
Viet. Var. Lect. viii. 4. A striking 
example of the affection produced 
by ^ood usage is mentioned by 
Libanius: Sed, ut intelligas/' 

says the sophist, writing to Ura- 
nius, ^^quam fidum habeas ser- 
vum, queesivi ego tunc otiosus, 
^^cur, preeter ejiis generis homi- 
^^num, consuetudinem tanta fide 
res tuas curaret ? Is vero mihi 
^‘^raviter sapientissinieque r^- 
pondit se novum qu(Mdam fidis- 
servituti^ genus excogi- 
tare oportuiss^,'* quoniam he- 
*^rum habeat nomine,^ re*vero 
fratrem, cum quo eundem ci- 
bum caperet| idem vinum \}i- 
“ beret, a ^do non modo vapula- 


‘‘ ret, sed ne malum quidem un- 
‘^^quam aliquid audiret," Epis- 
tol. i. 16. Lat. ed J. C. Wolf, 
p. 739. a. 

^ Plato, de Legg. vi. t. vii. p. 
460. / 

2 In old times there were nei- 
ther Manes nor Sekis : the wo- 
men did everything. Athen. vi. 
83. Cf. Herod, vi. 137. Of 
these ^arly periods, how<?ver, few 
records remain, for as soon as the 
Greeks appear up8n the stage of 
history they are attended by slavey 
On this account ^^hilo Judseus 
admires the Argonauts, who on 
their celebrated expedition -fore- 
went the a?a of servile labour: 
tifya^at Kat twv 'Apyovavrutv, o\ 
avfiT^av d7^(j>Tjvan' iXevdepoy ro 
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wUose pla^e was supplied by the women of the fami- 
ly,' who rose before day to grind corn for the house- 
hold; and as theypusually sang while *thus engaged, 
the wh^e village on such pccasioijs w«uld, seem alive 
with music. As in the East, alsq, theyrwere accus- 
tomed to draw water from the wells, or* seek it at 
a distance at the fountains, as I have already, in 
speaking of the Hellenic women, observed. But as 
soon as men began to give quarter in war, and be- 
came possessed of prisoners, the idea of employing 
them, and rendering their labours subservient’ to 
their maintenance naturally suggested itself. At 
the outset, therefore, as a very distinguished his- 
torian has remarked, servitude sprung from feel- 
ings of liupiaRity ; for when it was found that ad- 
vantages could be derived from captured enemies 
they were no fonger butchered in the field. Hence, 
froiii the verb signifying “ to be subdued,” they 
were denominated Dmbes for “ of whom a man is 

trX^pcd/ia, /LirjSiva jxrjTE ^raq elg nee ... Ceres a ordonne aux 
dvayKaiag virrjpeaiag wpoffdfjicfoi “ nymphes de remplacer Touvrage 
BovXoVf d^e\(l)6y iXevdepiag av- de VOS mains, otc.*’ Gregoire 
Tovpyiav *£j/ Tip TOTE dtnraiTa- de la Domesticite,, p, 7. 
pLEvtov. Lib. quisq. virt. Stud. t. ^ Mitford, Hist, of Greece, i. 
ii. p. 467. ed. Mangey. 405. ^^When warlike people, 

1 In later times, however, this emerging from the savage state, 
laborious task devolved upon fe- first set about agriculture, the 
male slaves. Gottlieb Fischer idea of sparing the lives of pri- 
(Disput. Philolog. de MolisMa- ^^soners on condition of their *^be- 
“nual. Vet. in 4J4Gedani, 1728,) “^coming useful to the conquerors 
etablit, par des preuves multi- by labour, was an obvious im- 
‘‘ pliees, que chez les Egyptiens, ^^provement upon the practice of 
“ les Babyloniens, les Perses, les former times, when conquered 
Arabes, les Grecs, les Remains, enemies were constantly put to 
‘‘ ce travail etoit ordinairement “ death, not from a spirit of cru- 
“ le partage des femnqes esdaves. elty, but from necessity, for the 
L'hivention des mouliiis a eau ‘^conquerors were unable to main- 
fut pour elles Tepoque d’une “ tain the a in captivity, and 
“joie univer^elle, dont le poete “ dared not ^ set them free." See 
Antipater se rendit Tinterprete on this subjectf^rotius de Jur. 

“par-une piece arrivee jusqu’a Bell, et Fac. iii. 14. Rousseau's 

nous : Femmes bccupees k Contrat Social, i. 4. 

“moudre, ne fatiguez plus vos Afit^eg dicii ir^pd SapLatrdai, 
‘"bras, dormez la longue mati- k domando, Feith. A?itiq. Horn. 
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“ overgome, of the same is he brought ift Bondage.”* 
Of these constant mention is made in Hofcer. Thus 
Telemachos s|)eaks of ,the Dmoes whom his father 
had left in hi^ charge ; and Agamemnon detained 
in 1ms ten^ a number of "Lesbian women taken cap- 
tive in war. In* the same condition was Briseis : 
and to this fate Hector fears Andromache may be 
reserved after his death.® 

Possibly the practice was borrowed from the Eastf 
where the mention of slaves occurs in the remotest 
ages. Thus too in later times, Atossa, queen of 
Persia, is represented to have urged Darius into the 
Grecian war, that she might possess Athenian, Spar- 
tan, Argive, and Corinthian slaves.’ And the Py- 
thoness foretelling the destruction of Miletus, exr 
claims : 


And of a numerous long-haired race thy wives shalj wash the 
feet/' 4 

The practice was when a number of prisoners had 
been taken, to make a division of them among the 
chiefs, generally by lot, and then to sell them for 
slaves.^ Tliis Achilles boasts he had frequently done, 
and old Priam fears will be the destiny of* his own 
sons, as it Ijad been of Lycaon whom the Thessalian 
hero had seized^ in his garden. To the same pur- 
pose is the lament of Hecuba,^ who accuses him of 
having reduced many of her sons to slavery. Ex- 
amples occur in antiquity of whole cities and states 
being at once subjected to servitude : thus the in- 


ii. 20. p. 180. Horn. Odyss. p. 
299. ^ 

, 1 II. Epist. Peter, ch. ii. ver. 

19 . 

• 2 Odyss. a. 398. Jdiad. 1^8, 
689, sqq. r. 193. Virg. 
Aneid. iii. 326^seqi* 

3 Herod, iii. 134. ^ETrifivfjiew 
observes the queen, yap \6y(p ttw- 
Qavofiivr), AamtVac ri jjlol yeviv 
Oat, ’Apyetac Kat 


ArriKag Kal Kopivdiag* The same 
thing is related by iElian (De 
Nat?, Animal, xi. 27);* but it is 
probable tkat Hqfodotus was the 
authority on which he basJd his 
narrative. 

* Herod, vi. 19.* 

^ Eurip. Troad. 30, sqq. . 

^ Feith, Sintiq. Horn. p. 18U 
7 Iliad. 102. u).75\y seq. 
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habitants*©# Judea were a first and a secon^ time 
carried a^i^fey captive to Babylon, where their mg.8- 
' ters, not perhaps from mockeij, required of them to 
sing foi their ent^tainraent some of their national 
songs, to which, as we leafn from' the pr6j)het, -they 
replied : “ How can we sing the sOngs of Zion in a 
strange land?” The citizens likewise o'f Miletos, 
after the unsuccessful revolt of Aristagoras, were 
transported into "Persia, as were those also of Ere- 
tria and Carystos in EuboeaJ Like the Israelites, 
these Greeks long preserved in captivity their .na- 
tional manners and language, though surrounded by 
strangers and urged by every inducement to assimi- 
late themselves to their conquerors. A similar fate 
overtook the inhabitants of Thebes, who were sold 
into slavery by Alexander, as were those of Mycene 
by the Argives„and the Corinthians by Mummius.® 

But the supply produced by war seldom equalled 
the demand ; and in consequence a race of kidnap- 
pers sprung up, who, partly merchants and partly 
pirates, roamed about the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, as similar miscreants do now about the slave- 
coasts, jiicking up solitary and unprotected Individuals. 
Sometinfes their boldness rose to the wiveS or daugh- 
ters of the chiefs ; as in the case of Paris, who robbed 
the house, and carried away the wife of Menelaus ; 
and of those -Phoenicians who having landed at Argos 
and held, during several days, a fair on the beaqh, 
ended by stealing the king’s daughter.^ Mitford’s 
supposition that both lo and her companions may 
have been allured on board,"* is founded on the apo- 
logetical narrative of the pirates themselves. The 
■practice of kidnapping certainly prevailed widely. 
Thus fiumajos was, <'by the Phoenicians, sold to ■ 
Laei»tes, anU a similar fatei- awaited the woman 
ndiom the Taphian pirates stole avi^y at the sam|> 

* * • 

^tHerod. vi. 20, 119. Herod^i. 1. 

2 Drod. Sicul. xi. Arrian, Anab. 

i. p. 11. Plut. Syrnp. ix. 1. History of Greece, i. 32^ 

Mitf. Hist, of Greece, 176. 
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time/ ^Odysseus himself relates how a •Phoenician 
rogjie plotted against his liberty when he ll^as sailing 
with him towards Libya, and that the Thesprotians 
had meditated ^a like design. ^ ^fCo enumemte no 
other, instances, Labmedoll menaces Apollo and Po- 
seidon with*^ servitftde, observing timt lie will have 
them bound and shipped to some distant island for 
safe.^ 

Neither war, however, nor piracy sufficed at length . 
to furnish that vast multitude of slaves, which the 
grovjing luxury of the times induced the Greeks to 
consider necessary. Commerce by degrees conducted 
them to Caria and other parts of Asia Minor, parti- 
cularly the southern coasts of the Black Sea, those 
great nurseries of slaves from that time untii now.^. 
The first Greeks who engaged in tins'* traffic, which 
even by the Pagans was supposed to# be attended by 
a curse, are said to have been the Chians, and,^we 
shall presently see how ill it prospered witji them. 
They purchased their slaves from the barbarians, 
among whom the Lydians, the Phrygians, and the 
natives of Pontos, with many o'thers were accus- 
tomed, like^ the modern Circassians, to carry on a 
trade in th^ir own people.^ We find mentidn made 


1 Odyss. o. 427. 482. 

2 Odyss. 340. 

3 Iliad. 0. 453, seq. Feith ob- 
Ber\-fes that the Romans afforded 
no encouragement to those low 
and sordid villains who stole and 
sold their fellow-creatures, and 
kept none as slaves, but such as 
were lawfully captured in war. 
Antiq. Horn. ii. 20. 

^ Female slaves were obtained 
%>m Thrace, Phrygia, and 
phlagonia. Schol. Ailstoph. A- 
clitrn, 261. Phflost.^Vit. Apoll. 
Tyan. viii. 7. 12. * Cf" Plut. ^m- 
pos. V. 7. 1. ^ 

' Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. viii. 
7. 12. Thj djpmoralising effec.ts 


of this traffic were never per- 
haps better illustrated than by 
Barbot. This writer, while de- 
scribing the arts by which men 
entice their own iJhildren, kindred, 
or neighbours, to the European 
factories for the purpose of selling 
them, relates an anecdote exhib- 
iting the ne plus ultra of human 
depravity : I was told of one 

wh(f designed to sell his own 
son ; but he, ^understanding 
^ French, dissembled for a while^ 
‘ and then contrived it so cun- 
ningly as to persuai&e the Freryh 
that the old man was his slave, 
and not Ms father, by which 
** means he delivered him up into 
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in the Anabasis of a Macronian, who having^ been a 
slave at Athens and obtaining his liberty, afterw9,rd8 
became a soldier and served the Te^ Thousand as 
an interpreter at S'^'critical moment goring their pas- 
sage through his native coiintry.^ ' ' » 

Before proceeding, however, with the history of the 
slave-trade, it may be proper to describe the pow- 
er possessed by masters over their domestics during 
■the heroic ages.* Every man appears to have been 
then a king in his own house, and to have exercised 
his authority most regally. Thus we find the ypung 
Telemachos taking pleasure in the idea that he shall 
be king over his slaves;® and Andromache, with a 
mother’s fondness, fears lest her son should become 
the drudge of an unfeeling lord.’ Power generally, 
when unchecked by law, is fierce and inhuman, and 
over their household, gentlemen, in those ages, ex- 
ercised the greatest and most awful power, that of 
life and- death, as they afterwards did at Rome.* 
This is illustrated by an example in the Odyssey, 
where the hero being, while in disguise, insulted 
grossly by Melanthios, threatens the slave that he 
will incite Telemachos ^o cut him in 'pieces. Af- 
terwards, when he has recovered his authority, the 
terrible menace is remembered and fulfilled. The 
culprit is seized and mutilated with savage barbarity, 
his members, torn from the body, are thrown to the 
dogs, and even the poet, upon the whole so humane, 
does not see^^n to consider the punishment too great 
for the offence.’ It has even been supposed that 


'' captivity ; and thus made good 
the Italian proverb, a furbo 
'' furbo e mezzo ; amounttng to 
as much as \ set a thief to catch 
a Ifiiief/ or * diamond cuts dia- 
mond/ Descr. of Guinea, i. 4. 
The son immediately after was 
reKeved of his ill-got gains and 
himself sold for a sl^ye. 

’ Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8. 4. 


2 Odyss. a, 397. 

3 Iliad, u). 7^4. 

^ See Joach. Hopp. Comment. 
Succinct, ad Instit. Justin. 1. i. 
Tit. viii. I 1. p. 61. Grot. l>e 
Jur. Bell, et Pac. ii. 5. 28. /ii* 
7. S. 

^tOdyps. p. 369. x* sqq. 
In most parts of the ancient world 
the punishments of slaves^ were 
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this kind of mutilation was a punishmeiSt ^peculiar 
to slaves ; for Laomedon, while menacing ‘^he gods 
in the manner^ above described, adds, that he will 
cut off their ear^.^ When supposed to deserve death 
they v/ere executed Ignomihiously by hanging, as in 
the case of the donlestics of Odysseus; whose offences, 
though grave, would scarcely in any free country be 
visited with capital punishment.^ This was regarded 
as an impure end. To die honourably was to perish 
by the sword.® 

The practice of manumission already in the heroic 
ages prevailed.'^ Odysseus promises their freedom to 
his herdsman and swineherd if by their aid he should 
slaughter the suitors ; and, according to Plutarch, 
Telemachos actually bestowed on Eumaeos afid his 
companions both their liberty and the rights of 
citizenship, and from them, he judds, the cele- 
brated families of the Koliades and Bukoli were 
descended.® 

Nor does the illustrious race appear to be yet ex- 


to the last degree disproportionate 
and unjust : ^^^Cibum enim adu- 
rere, mensam evert ere, dicto 
‘‘ tardius audiedtem fuisse, cruce, 
aut flagellis ad minus expiaban- 
tur. (Cf. Plui. De Cohibend. 
'Mra. § 13. 15.) Dixisses, 

omnes penitus dominos professos 
** fuisse Stoicam sectam, adeo illis 
alte insederat, omnia servorum 
peccata tequalia esse. Quo fac- 
“ turn cst, ut servi nuper empti 
* non qusererent an superstitio- 
‘ sum, vel invidum, sed an ira- 
“ cundum herum nacti essent. 

Seneca ; (de Ira. iii. 28) quid 
^ est, quare ego servi mei hila- 
**rius responsum, et c ^^ntumacio- 
cem vultum, eU non pervenien- 
tern usque ad .me niurmuratio- 
nem, flagellis et compe^iibue ex- 
“ piem.’* Pignor. De Servis, p. 5. 
1 P^ith. Antiq. Horn. ii. 20. 


2 OdyfaB. X- 462. 

3 Eustath ad loc. p. 1 934. Cf. 
Virg. xii. 603. 

In later times freedmen ac- 
cused of ingratitude returned, if 
convicted, to slavery. Etym. 
Mag. 124. 53, seq. This also 
was the practice under the Roman 
law, but among our own ancestors, 
a bondsman, oiyie disenthralled, 
could never again be reduced to 
servitude. Fortescue de Laud. 
Leg. Angl. cap. 46. p. 108 b. 
Under certain circumstances, we 
find Athenian emancipate slaves 
accouuted honourable and per- 
mitted to marr}' free wogtien. 
Dem. in Steph, i. § 20. Men- 
tion occurs in Demosthenes of 
magnificent monument made in 
honour of the wife of one of these 
freedmen. § 22. 

^ Plut. Hellen. Problem. 14. 
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tinct, ftofessor Koliades* claiming to be a lineal 
descendant from Eumseos, which may very weH, be 
since he must be descended from ^omebody; and 
there is no reason why a descendjant of Eumaeos 
should not be a professor^ 

In addition to the slaves there- were Kkewise free 
labourers who worked for hire, and -were called 
Thetes.® These sometimes seem to have been placed 
on the extremities of estates, as the guardians of 
boundaries, a post which Eurymachos offers with 
good wages to Odysseus.® And it is the condition 
of one of these hinds that Achilles prefers in Hades 
to the empire of the shades.* The gods also in 
their sojourn upon earth sometimes submitted to the 
.hardships of this condition. Thus Phcebos Apollo 
kept the flocks of Admetos, king of Thessaly,® and 
the belief in this humble condition of the gods on 
earth is objected by Lucian and Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnasfus,® as blameworthy to the Greeks. Hero- 
dotus, too, relates that the three sons of Temenos — 
Gavanes, Aeropos, and Perdiccas — fled from Argos 
into Illyria and t’hence into Upper Macedonia to 
the city of Lebsea, where they served the king for 
hire, the first tending the royal stud, '' the second 
the cattle, and the third the sheep and goats.'^ 

From the history of Minos, which, whether true 
or fabulous, = still illustrates the manners of the times, 
we learn, that the tribute exacted by a victorious 
enemy sometimes consisted of slaves. Thus the Cre- 
tan king, having made a successful descent on the 
Attic coast, was propitiated (as by our own ances- 
tors were the Danes and other Northern savages) 

' u 

1 See Mr. NelsoT\ Coreridge, 1322, who says their hire was 
Intr(>duction tS the Study of the cabled OrjTwyiov. 

(jreek Poets. Pt. 1. p. 306. ^ Odyssrp. 356. 

4 Odyss.^X. 4S8. 

S' Odyss. 644-. Cf. Clavier, * Jliad. v. 434, seq. 

Hist; des Prem. Temps de la <5 *;Xnti^. Rom. ii. 1 9. 

Grece. ii. 315. Siiid. v. dfjree. 7 Herod, viii. 137. ' 
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• , 

by an annual offering of fourteen youths arid virgins, 
who, beihg conveyed to Crete, were there ^ said to 
be destroyed by a monster born of Pasiphae, daughter 
of the sun.^ 'I*heseus, the great Hero of the •Ionic 
race, (^eliverrid hfs cduntry from this obnoxious tax, 
and on his Return 4o Athens was received by the 
people with * unbounded gratitude ; sacrifices and 
processions were instituted in his honour, and the 
memory of his noble achievement was religiously’ pre- 
served as long as paganism endured.® 

And in some such ways as the above, slaves, in 
early times, must have been procured ; for, as Timseos 
of Taormina’ remarks, the Greeks of those ages 
obtained none in the regular course of traffic. He 
further adds, that Aristotle was generally accu^d of 
having misunderstood the usages of the Locrians, 
among whom, as among the Phociane,^ it was not 
of old the custom to possess slaves, whethei* male jar 
female. The practice, however, prevailed iu later 
times ; and the wife of that Philomelos who took 
Delphi is said to have been th^first who was attend- 
ed by two servile handmaids.® Buf when men com- 
mence evil c^aurses, they seldom know where to stop. 
Mnason, a Phocian, and friend of Aristotld’,*' am- 
bitious of rivalling Nicias, the son of Niceratos, 
purchased for* his own service a thousand slaves, for 
which he was accused by his countrymen of lavish- 
ing upon them what would have supported an equal 
num*ber of free persons.’^ In that country, therefore, 
it is clear there existed a class of labourers like 
the Thetes described by Homer, who were ready to 
work for hire.® In their domestic economy the sim- 
plicity of thefr manners enabled the Phocian^ and 
Locrians to dispense with the services of slaves, it 
bejng the custom amongi them, as among flie rusttes 


•’’Isocrat. Helen? Encom. § 14. 

2 Mitf. Hist, of Greece, i. 70. 

3 Ap. Athen. vi. 86f &%e, 

however, the testimony of Poly- 
bius, xit. 5. 


* Cf. Suld. V. BovXo^vvt). 1.769. 

* Athen. vi. 86. 

*5 AElian. Var. Hist. iii. 19.- 
’ Athen. vR 86. 

® Odyss. ^i. 644. 
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of EuBoeft, whom we have described above^ for the 
younger^members of the family to wait on the el^er.^ 
The Chians, as I have already observed, are said 
to hafve been the* first Grecian peoj)1e who engaged 
ill a regular slave-trade.* For, although the Thes- 
salians and Spartans possessed,* at a •period much 
anterior, their Penestse and their Helots, they ob- 
tained them by different means: the latter, by re- 
ducing to subjection the ancient Achaean inhabitants 
of Peloponnesos the former, by their conquests 
over the Magnesians, Perrhaebians, and Boeotians of 
Arne. But the Chians possessed only such barbarian 
slaves as they had purchased with money, in which 
they more nearly resembled the slave-holding nations 
of modern tinies.^ Other circumstances, likewise, in 
the history of slavery among the Chians,’^ strongly 
suggest the parallel, and deserve to be studied with 
more cate than appears to have been bestowed upon 
them. ^ We have here, perhaps, the first type of the 
Maroon wars, though on a smaller scale, and marked 
by fewer outbreaks atrocity. It is not, indeed, 
stated that the females were flogged, though through- 
out Greece the males were so corrected ; but, what- 
ever the nature of the severities practJsed on them 
may have been,^ the yoke of bondage was found 

1 Atheii. vi. 86. usual drudgery, and treated with 

® Steph. Byzant. v. Xiog. p. extraordinary rigour, branding 
758. b. Arrian, in Indie, p. 529. them in the body like cattle: — 

3 Coel. Rhodig. xxv. 19. XapaKrfjpa eTretaWov Kal crriy- 

^ Athen. vi. 88. /nag rolg (TLj/xamv, Diodor. Sicul. 

5 The servile wars of Sicily 84. ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 244. 
assumed a far more important p. 384. Bekk. 
character, and resembled rather ® We may probably, however, 
those civil commotions in states form some conjecture respecting 
in which one division of the citi- the injuries they endured from 
zefts carries on hostilities against *bhe description of the atrocities 
the other ; for the wealth of the practised^^by the Sicilians against 
islanders ip creasing rapidly after their slaves. These unhappy men 
the expulsion of the Carthagi- were compelled, as history informs 
nialis, they purchased great mul- us, to forego even the common 
titudes of slaves, cHiefly from the reward of labour, and, though 
East, whom they ernployed in the .they toiled incessantly for their 
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too galliog to be borne/ and whole gangs tocjjf refuge 
in the mountains. Fortunately for them, the interior 
of the island abounded in iastnessesi^ and was, in those 
days, eovere^ with forest. ^ • 

Here, therefore, the fugitives, erecting themselves 
dwellings, of taking possession of taverns among 
almost inaccessible clilfs, successfully defended them- 
selves, subsisting on the plunder of their fojrmer 
owners. Shortly before the time of the writer, to 
whom we are indebted for these details, a bonds- 
man, •named Drimacos, made his escape from the 
city and reached the mountains, where, by valour and 
conduct, he soon placed himself at the head of the 
servile insurgents over whom he ruled like a king.^ 
The Chians led several expeditions aga^inst him in • 
vain. He defeated them in the field with great 
slaughter; but, at length, to spare the useless effu- 
sion of human blood, invited them to a conference, 

owners, to provide for their daily tion. He obtained credit for his 
subsistence by plunder and mur- predictions by concealing a bored 
der : — /Sapsojg S' avrolg Kara' re walnut-sh«ll, filled with some 
rdc vTrrjperrlac Kal cVi- fiery substance, in his mouth, and * 

fitXdac rcavTeXCjQ oXiyrjc riUovv then breathing forth sparks and 
0 (Ta re eyrp€(l>£(rdS[i Kal ocra kvSv- flames like a chimera. His mind, 
aanQai' kl, oi tzXeiov^ diro Xp- however, was capable of ambition, 
ardaQ to Syv tVopi^oi/ro, Kai for, among the other events which 
fAeara <p6vov diravra KadaTTfp he foretold, he was careful to in- 
(TrparevfjLdTwv SiecnrapfjLeyijjy rwv troduce the fact, that he was one 
XyarQy. Diodor. Sicul. ap. Phot, day, by the decrees of heaven, 
ubi supra. to be a king. Diodor. Sicul. 34>. 

^ They, as well as the Achse- Ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 244. p. 
ans, had a prison called Zetreion, 384. Bekk. The contrivances by 
where their slaves worked in which he supported his preten- 
chains. Etym. M^. 41 1. 33. sions to miraculous powers are 

2 The history of the servile thus described by Florus, iii. 1 9 : 
reiyolt in Sicily offers numerous Syrus nomine ’Eunus 

points of resemblance to that of (magnitudo ciaudiun? facit, ut me- 
Chtos, though Eunus, Ijie leade? minerimus) fanatico furore simu- 
of -the Sicilian slaves, by no lato, dum Syrise deae comas, jactat 
means deserves, e^thei* for cha- ad libertatem et arma servos, quasi 
racter or abilities, to b^ cctn- numinum imperio concitavit id*- 
pared with Drimacos. Eunus quse ut divin^tus fieri probaret, 
was an impostor, who, by vi- in ore abdita nuce quam sulfure, 
sions and pf at Aided prophecies; et igne stipaveret, leniter inspirans 
excited the slaves to insurre^- flammam intbr verBa fundebat. 
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whereiA^ lie observed, that the slaves, being encou- 
raged in their revolt by an oracle, would neve* lay 
down their arms pr submit to the drudgery of ser- 
vitude. Nevertheless, tl^e war flight b^^ terminated. 
“ For, if my advice,” said he, “ be followed, and we be 
“ suffered to en^oy tranquillity, numerous advantages 
“ will thence accrue to the state.” 

There being little prospect of a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the matter by arms, the Chians con- 
sented to enter into a truce as with a jiublic ene- 
my. Humbled by their losses and defeats, Drima- 
cos found them submissive to reason. He, there- 
fore, provided himself with weights, measures, and 
a signet,* and exhibiting them to his former masters, 
said, Whep, in future, our necessities require that 
“ I should supply myself from your stores, it shall 
“ always be 'by these weights and measures, and 
“ having possessed myself of the necessary quantity of 
“ proviijions, I shall be careful to leave your ware- 
“ houses sealed with this signet. With respect to 
“ such of your ^slaves as may fly and offer them- 
“ selves to me, I will institute a rigid examination 
‘‘ into ^ their story, and if, upon inquiry, they ap- 
‘‘ pear to have had just grounds for complaint, I 

will protect them — if not, they shall rbe sent back 
“ to their proprietors.” 

To these conditions the magistrates readily ac- 
ceded, upon which the slaves who still remained 

1 In illustration of the ancient risk of losing the seal, he used, 
practice of sealing storehouses and unobserved, as he thought, to slip 
other places where valuable things it into the chamber through an 
were kept, we may cite the fol- aperture inthe^oor. The slaves, 
lowing '’anecdote from IXogenes however, diligently reconnoiter- 
Laertius. (iv^ 8, 3r) Lacydes, ing his movements, discovered the 
whb succeeded Arcesilaus as prin- did gentleman’s secret, and *Vi- 
cipal professor in the New Aca- siting his stores as often as they 
demy, having, as it would ap- thought propeq they escaped de- 
ptar, a set of thievish domestics, tec^ion by sealing the door again, 
was* in the habit of carefully and placing through the hole the 
sealing the door of &is storeroom ; signet where he had left it. 
but, in order not to run any 
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with tliQir masters grew more obedient, ari^eldom 
took, to flight, dreading the decision of Drimacos.^ 
Over his own ^ followers he exercised a despotic 
authority. They,, in fact, stood far more in fear of 
him than when in bondage^ of their lords, and per- 
formed his bidding ’without question **or murmur, as 
soldiers obey their commander. For he was severe 
in the punishment of the unruly, and permitted no 
man to plunder or lay waste the country, or com- 
mit any act of injustice, — in short, to do anything 
without his order. The public festivals he was care- 
ful to observe, going round and collecting from the 
proprietors of the land, who bestowed upon him vo- 
luntarily both wine and the finest victims; but if, on 
these occasions, he discovered that a plqt was iJatch- 
ing, or any ambush laid for him, he would take 
speedy vengeance. ^ ^ 

So far the affairs of the Chians and their "revolted 
bondsmen proceeded smoothly. But things'" conti- 
nued not always on this footing. Observing old 
age to be creeping upon Drimacos, and rendered 
wanton apparently by prosperity, the government 
issued a proclamation, offering a great reward to 
any one who* should capture him, or bring them his 
head.‘^ The qld general, discerning, perhaps, signals 


^ The conduct of Eunus and 
his followers, when, immediately 
after their revolt, they took pos- 
session of the city of Euna, pre- 
sdhted the most striking contrast 
with this moderation of the Chian 
slaves : they pillaged the houses, 
and, without distinction of age 
or^sex, slaughtered the inhabit- 
ants, plucking the infants from 
the® breasts, and dashj|ig then? 
t(^ the ground. Ov^r part of their 
atrocities the histoiian •modestly 
drops a veil : E?c Si rdc yvpaiK^g 
observes he, ovS' eany elirely (fcai 
rore /3X^7r6yrtoy nuy dySpaty) ocra 
iyvl3pii6y ivtjffdXyaiyoyf 


woWov avTOLQ ifkridovQ twv diro 
Trig TToXecjg CovXujy TrpotTrcdeyrog 
01 Kal Kara Tu>y Kvptioy 'nportpov 
rd tcryara Ei'SeiKVvpevoL ovr(o 
TTpog ray rtHy dXXojy <j> 6 yoy It pi- 
TTorro. Diodor. Sicul. ap. Phot. 
Biblioth. p. 385. 

2 The Romans, it must be 
owned, conducted the war Against 
Eunus, who <5 had ^idopted the 
style and title of a king, in^ a 
manner more worthy of the re- 
public. The number, of the in- 
surgents amounted at one timo 
to sixty thousand men, who, 
armed with axes, slings, stakes, 
and cookitig-sj^fe, several 
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of trea^hfery, or convinced that, at last, it nyust come 
to tliat^ took aside a young man whom he U>ved, 
and said, I have^ ever regarded you^ with a stronger 
affection than any other wan, ami to me you have 
“ been, instead of a son, a brother, and every other 
“ tie. But now, the days of life are at an end, 
nor would I have them prolonged. With you, 
however, it is not so. Youth and the bloom of 
‘‘ youth are yours. What then is to be done? You 
“ must prove yourself to possess valour and great- 
‘‘ ness of soul ; and since the state offers richer and 
“ freedom to whomsoever shall slay me and bear 
“ them my head, let the reward be yours. Strike 
“ it off, and be happy ! ” 

At first the youth rejected the proposal, but ul- 
timately Drimacos prevailed. The old man fell, and 
his friend oi> ^^resenting his head received the sum 
which had been offered by the state, together with 
his freedom, and thereupon after burying his bene- 
factor’s remains, he sailed away to his own coun- 
try. Now, however, the Chians underwent the 
just punishment of their treachery. No longer 
guided by the wisdom and authority of Drimacos, 
the fugitive slaves returned to their original habits 
of plunder and devastation. ; whereupon, remember- 
ing the moderation of the dead, they erected an 

armies, and carried on hostilities ireoc dirodavBlv^ Vit. Syl. § 36. 
during upwards of three years. Cf. Died. Sicul. 34. Ap. *Phot. 
Pursuing them, however, without Biblioth. 386. The conclusion of 
relaxation, the state prevailed at the war by Perpema is thus 
length, utterly crushed the in- lated by Florus : Tandem Per- 
surrection, and carried Eunus a pema imperatore supplicium de 
prisoner to Rome, where, accord- eis sumptum dst. Hie enim vic- 
ing to Plutarch, he, like »l-he die- tos et apud Eunam novissime 
tator, Sylla,^ was devoured by obsessos quum fame quasi pes- 
ve'iinin; Et Si Se7 ical rtav aV' ^dlentia ^consumpsisset reliq^ias 
ovSeyoc jxiv xprjfTTov yviopl/biwy latronum con^pedibus catenis re- 
^dXXwc e^ipvrjffdfjvai, \iysrai ligavit, ciracibusque punivit fuit- 
voy dpkayra tov SovXikov ttoXc- que de^servis ovatione contentus, 
fxoif Trepl '!LiKe\lay SpaTrerrjy, ne di^itatem triumphi servili 
Evyovy oyofxa ptra r^y dXtjaiy inscriptione violaret. iii. 19. 
etc "Pti}fxrjy dyops^oy vtto (pQeipid^ 
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Heroon upon his grave, and denominated J|im the 
pro|jitious hero. The insurgents, too, holding his 
memory in no less veneration, continued for ages 
to offer up the first-fruits of their spoil his 
tomb.. He* was, iri* fact, honoured with a kind of 
apotheosis, ^nd canonized among the gods of the 
island ; for it was believed that his shade often ap- 
peared to men in dreams for the purpose of re- 
vealing some servile conspiracy while yet in the 
bud : and they to whom lie vouchsafed these warn- 
ing yisits, more grateful than when he yet lived, 
never failed to proceed to his chapel, and offer sa- 
crifice to his manes.^ 

In another department of iniquity the Chians 
would appear to have been engaged about tSe pe- 
riod of Xerxes’ expedition into Greece ; I mean 
the making of eunuchs for the Bustern market. 
Panionios, a miscreant engaged in this traffic, v^io 
had mutilated and sold into slavery a young man 
named Hermotimos, at length expiated his offence 
against human nature by being himself, together 
with his four sons, subjected to *the same opera- 
tion.^ His ‘countrymen, also, in process of time, 
were, in like manner, compelled to drain thd bitter 
cup of servitude. For, as we find’ recorded by Ni- 
colaos the Peripatetic, and Posidonios the Stoic, 
having been subjugated by Mithridates • of Cappa- 
docia, they were delivered up to their own slaves 
to be carried away captive into Colchis, which Athe- 
naeus, a man not overburdened with religion, consi- 
ders the just punishment of their wickedness in 
having been the first who introduced the slave-trade 
into Greece, when they mighty have been Jb^fter 
served by freemen for hire. Frtim fhis ancient vil- 
lainy of the Chirps is supposed to have arisen the 
proverb — “ th© Chian has bought himself a mas- 
“ ter,” which • Ehpolis introduced into his drama 
called the ‘‘Friends.”^* 

^ Nymphiodor. ap. Athen. vi. 2 Herod, viii. 105. 

88, sqq. ' 3 Athen. 91., 

VOL. III. 
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Tlie ^^r^ile war which took place among the Sa- 
mians, had a more fortunate issue, though but few 
particulars respecting it havp come down to us. It 
was related, however, by Malacos, in his annals of 
the Siphnians, tliat Ephesos was first founded by 
a number of Samian slaves, who having retired to a 
mountain on the island to the number of a thousand, 
inflicted numerous evils on their former tyrants. 
These in the sixth year of the war, having consulted 
the oracle, came to an understanding with their 
slaves, who l)cing permitted to depart in safety from 
the island, sailed away, and became the founders of 
the city and people of Ephesos.^ 

Tn Attica, the institution of slavery,^ though at- 
tendee, as it everywhere must bo, by innumerable 
evils, nevertheless exhibited itself under the mildest 
form which k- anywhere assumed in the ancient 
world.'^ With their characteristic attention to the 
interests of humanity, the Athenians enacted a law, 
in virtue of which slaves could indict their masters 
for assault and battery. Hyperides, accordingly, ob- 
served in his oration against Mantitheos, our laws 
“making no distinction in this respect between free- 
“ men and slaves, grant to all alike the' privilege of 
“ bringing an action against those who^ insult or in- 
“jure them.’’ * To the same effect spoke Lycurgiis ^ 
in his first oration against Lycophron ; but Demos- 
thenes has preserved the law which empowered ,any 
Athenian, not labouring under legal disability, to de- 

1 Athen. vi. 92. 5 Lycurg. Frag. xi. Orat. Att. 

2 For the condition of the pub- iv. 482. Cf. Meurs. Them. Att. 

lie slaves see the notes ii. 11. Petit. ^Legg. Att. vi. 5, 

onDenrifbsth. Olynth. ii. 7^*^ Orat. 470. Plato was less just to them 
Att, t. V. p. 4 5. t} than the laws of his country. 

^ Occasionally we find them If, in his imaginary state, a sliv/ve 
sleeping with their masters in the killed a slave in self-defence hii 
same apartment, which, doubt- was judged innocent ; if a free- 
l6ss, resembled the chambre de man, h^L was to be put to death 
menage of the old French. A- like a parricide. De Legg. t. viii. 
ristoph. Nub. 5, et Schol. p. 150. 

^ Ap. Athen. vi. 92. 
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nounce to the Tliesmothetae the person wli^ offered 
violence to man, woman, or boy, whether slave or 
free. The action was trjed beforg the court of He- 
lisea, and numerous were the examples of meti who 
had suffero(f death * for crimes committed against 
bondsmen. Not, therefore, without • reason did the 
orator eulogise the humane spirit of the law, or 
dwell upon the beneficial effects which a know- 
ledge of its existence must produce among those 
barbarous nations who furnished Greece with ser- 
vile Jabourers.^ Another privilege enjoyed by the 
slave class in Attica was that of purchasing their 
own freedom, as often as, by the careful manage- 
ment of the peculium secured them by law^ they 
were enabled to offer to their owner^ an equiva- 
lent for their services.^ 

Still, even in Attica, the yoke of* bondage was 
a heavy yoke, the law itself, in other matters, draw- 
ing distinctions between freemen and slaves •doubly 
galling because palpably unnecessary. Legally, for 
example, tliey were not allowed to wear long hair,^ 
or a garment with two sleeves,^ to drink wine, save 
at the festival of Pithoegia on the first day of the 
month Anthesterion ; to anoint themselves as*in the 
gymnasia, to \^e present at the procession in honour 
of the Eumenides, or in the case of females to enter 
the temple of Demeter during the celebration of 
the .Thesmophoria.^ A similar spirit pervaded the 
servile code in other parts of (Greece. Thus, in the 
island of Cos they were prohibited from joining in 
the sacrifices to Hera, and from tasting the victims. 
They were, li^^ewise, forbidden to be present when 
offerings were presented to the Alanes of Ph^rbas. 

%Cont. Mid. § 14. persons acting irrationally. Suid. 

.2 Petit. Legg. .^tt. li. 6, p. Port. t. i. p. 769. 

Schol. Arist. V^sp. *444. Jn * Etymol. Mag. 90.’55. 
rainy weather they wore dTog-skin ^ Meurs. Tl^em. Att. ii. 1 1 . 
caps, id- ib. EouXoq wy Kofirjv 85, seq. with the authors there 
c)(€tc, was a ,]^r<fverb applied to. cited. 
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But frcfy^a^the very words of the law which autho- 
rised the temple wardens to exclude them on those 
occasions, it is cl^r that on all others they might 
freely ‘^nter.^ At Athens, with the exceptions above 
mentioned, every temple in the city appears to have 
been open to them. Occasionally, moreover, certain 
of their number were selected to accompany their 
masters to consult the oracle at Delphi, when even 
they were permitted, like free citizens, to wear 
crowns upon their heads, which, for the time con- 
ferred upon them exemption from blows or stripes.'^ 
Among their more serious grievances, was their lia- 
bility to personal chastisement, which, besides being 
inflicted as our punishment of the treadmill, or whip- 
ping,^ at thp carts’-tail, by an order of the magis- 
trates,* was too much left to the discretion of their 
owners, whose 'mercies in many cases would be none 
of the most tender. In time of war, however, this 
plante/s luxury could not be enjoyed,^ since the 
flogged slaves might go over to the enemy, as some- 
times happened.® They are said, besides, to have 
worked the mines in fetters ; probably, however, 
only in consequence of the revolt described by Po- 
sidonios, in which they slew the overseers of the 
mines, and taking possession of the acropolis of Sii- 
nium,^ laid waste for a considerable time the whole 

^ Athen. vi. 81. Elsewhere in Greece the beating 

2 Aristoph. Plut. 21. of slaves would appear to have 

3 The thongs of whips used in been a matter of every day oc- 
scourging slaves, had sometimes currence. Plut. De Cohibend. 
we find small pieces of bronze fas- Ira. § 15. 

tened at the end. Caylus, Rec. ^ Aristoph. Nub. 6, et Schol. 
D’Antjq. ii. p. 334. Among the When a slave once ran away 
Tyrrhenians, slaves were absurdly from Diogenes he would not pur- 
beaten to the souhd of music, sue him, but observed, that it 
Plut. De Cohibend. Ira. § 11. would be*a frightful thing if Dio- 

^ Meurs. Them. Att. ii. 11. genes could Pot do without the 

^ Xenophon, in fact, complains slave, siilce fhe slave could do 
fhat they could not be struck : — without Diogenes. Stob. Elorileg, 
ovre Trarcl^ai avroOi. De Tit. 62. 47. 

Rep. Athen. i. 10. Cf. Muret. 7 They would appear to have 
in Arist. Ethic, v. p. 434, sqq. made every sla’^e who joined 
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of the ^djacent districts. This took place /imulta- 
neoiisly with the second insurrection of the slaves 
in Sicily (there was, perhaps, aiu understanding be- 
tween them)^in\he quelling ^of which nearly a ihillion 
of their number were destroyed.^ Other grievances 
they endured, which will be noticed as we pro- 
ceed ; but in addition to those that actually exist- 
ed, a learned modern writer has imagined another, 
which, in his o])inion, reduces their condition be- 
neath that of the Helots. ‘‘ Nearly all the ties of 
“ family were broken,"” he says, “ among the slaves 
‘‘of Athens;” and further explaining himself in a 
note remarks, that the marriage of slaves was theie 
an uncommon event.' We hnd, however, froniy con- 
teni})orary writers, that except in cases of incorri- 
gible perverseness, slaves were, on the contrary, en- 
couraged to marry, it being su])pose(i they would 
thus become more attached to their masters. Ihe 
same bold and ingenious writer endeavours lo give 
a reason for what has been quoted above, by say- 
ing, “ it was cheaper to purchase than to bring up 
“ slaves.” This was not the ojhnion of the ancients, 
“ we,” say they, “ prefer and put more trust in^ slaves 
born and brought uj) in the house, than in such 
“ as are purchased.”"*^ 

It has been observed that, from the most grievous 


them, a citizen of Sunium, 
wlieiice the proverb, Slaves to- 
“ day, and Sunians to-morrow.” 
Athen. vi. 83 , On one occasion 
certain slaves took possession of a 
number of galleys, and infested 
the coast of Italy as pirates. 87. 

• 1 Athen. vi. 104. 

2 Mull. Dor. ii. 37. Among 
the Romans, slaves wei^ thought 
t» be incapable of contracting 
marriage, properly so called. 
Porro ad militaris contuberhii 
similitudinem quandam factum 
est ut,* cum iyter servos ^ jure 
Romano verafi nuptim dici ne- 


queant, servile connubiuno non 
matrimonium, ut inter liberos, 
sed, uti mera cohabitatio, con- 
tubernium diceretur. Torrent, in 
Suet. Vesp. p. 

3 Xen. (Econ. ix. 5. Aristot. 
OEcon.’ i. 5, (who says that 
slaves were do bo tbound by the 
pledge of children.) Columell. 

i. 8. 5. 

4 UE(pvica^£y yap teal rd>y olicf- 

Twy /udWoy Trtffrevuy roig (hkoi 
yevyridtlai lidi rpafdcny V ovc 
ay KTT)(TU)fieda TrptdfjLtyoi, Schol. 
Aristoph. Eq, 2. > 
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insults V>nd contumely, slaves were protecte/1 by the 
laws ; but if, in 8])ite of legal protection, their <tnas- 
ters found means to render their ^ives a burden, 
the ^ate provided thejn with an asylum in the 
temples of Theseus and the Eumenides.* Having 
there taken shnetuary, their oppressors could not 
force them thence without incurring the guilt of 
sacrilege. * Thus, in a fragment of Ari8to])hanes’ 
Seasons we find a slave deliberating whether he 
should not take refuge in the Theseion, and there 
remain till he could 2>rocure his transfer to a* new 
master ; “ for any one who conducted himself too 
harshly towards his slaves was by law compelled 
to se^l them.* Nay and not only so, but the slave 
could institjite an action against his lord called 
or against any other citizen who had 
behaved unjustly or injuriously towards him. But 
the right of sanctuary was no doubt limited, and 
only e'ktended from the time of the slave’s flight 


^ Sell. Aristoph. Eq. 1309. 

2 Plut. Thes. § 36. With the 
commentators on Pollux, t. v. p. 
232, seq. Cf. Phil. Jud. Lib. 
quisq. virt. Stud. t. ii. p. 4C7. ed. 
Mangey. Grot. Le Droit de la 
Guerre et de la Paix, L hi. ch. 7. 
§ 8, with the 'notes of Barbeyrac. 

3 Pollux, vii. 1 3. Such as took 

refuge at the Altar of Hestia or 
tlie domestic hearth were deno- 
minated Etymol. Mag. 

316, 52. 

^ In modern times the Turks 
claim die credit of supeii^’or hu- 
manity towards their sla’i^es who, 
thfough marriage with their mas- 
ters’ sons or daughters, often rise 
to the highest degree of opulence 
and distinction. Most of the 
Pashas and great officers of state 
have sprung from d servile origin. 
The same thing may be said of 
the Sultanas a^nd puincipal ladies 


of the empire ; for which reason 
the Circassian princes and nobles 
have always been ambitious to 
have one at lea^t of their daugh- 
ters established in a Turkish 
harem. Habpsci, State of the 
Ottoman Empire, chap. 31. p. 
396, sqq, A correspondent of the 
Malta Times, writing from Tur- 
key, observes : Should the slave 
^ object to remain with his master, 
he himself has the power to go 
‘ to the market and declare he 
wishes to be sold. The master 
^ never opposes this, and it proves 
^ such a check upon him that he 
^ seldom dares even to scold his 
slave.” Times, February ^8, 
1842. .^11 this must be under- 

stood, howevef, with considerable 
reserve, since r;o traveller can pass 
through the Ottoman Empire 
without discovering numerous ex- 
amples of the crenel ty of- masters 
towards their domestics. 
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to the next New Moon, when a periocRc^l slave- 
auction ’apjiears to have been held.‘ 

On this occasion the, slaves were stationed, as I 
have seen thtfei in the bazaars of modern •Egypt, 
in a circle m the market-Jdace, and the one whose 
turn it w^s to he shid mounted a table, which seems 
to have been of stone, W'here he exhibited himself 
and was knocked down to the best bidder. Some- 
times when the articles were lively they made 'great 
s])ort for the comjiany, as in the case of Diogenes 
who, bawled aloud “ whoever among you wants a 
master, let him buy me.”^ 

To the friskiness whether natural or assumed which 
the young barbarians often exhibited on thi| occa- 
sion, Menander alludes in the following fragment 
of his Ejdicsian : ® 

’ • 

I scorn by the gods to be breechesless found, • 

And for sale tripping briskly the vile circles round. 

Slaves of little or no value were contemptuously 
called salt-bouglit,” from a custom prevalent among 
tlie inland Thracians, of bartering their captives for 
salt;^ wheilce it may be inferred, that domestics 
from that f)art of the world were considcired infe- 
rior. ^ 

lles])ecting the price of slaves an important passage 
occurs in the Memorabilia, where SocrateS, conversing 
with Antisthenes, on the subject of friendshi]), in- 
(juires whether friends were to be valued at so much 
per head, like slaves, some of whom he says were 
not worth a deminiina, while others would fetch two, 


^ ’ihr Talc vovfjir)VLaLQ ot 

SovXoi ETTwXovvTO. Scliol. Aris- 
toph. Kq. 43, The auctioneer or 
stave-broker (TrpoTrdr^p) was an- 
•swerable at law Sbr the quality of 
the persons whoigi h5 sold ; that 
is, that they corresponded ^ith 
the desciiption given of them in 
the catalogue. Poll. vii. 11. 12. 
Cf. Casaub. «aS Theoph. Chara'ct. 


p. 257, and Scaligcr on the 
word i^ropula ad Virg. Cul. 411. 
p. 1255, se^. Sli^x's were f^me- 
times sold in the temple of Cas- 
tor and Polydeukes. Dem. in 
Steph. i. § 23. 

- Diogen. Laert. vi. 1. 4. * 

® Harpoemt. v. KvkXoi. p. 108. 
Vales. Cf Poll. vii. 11. 

^ Poll. vji. 14,^seq. 
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five, oryeven ten minse,' that is, the pricp varied 
from forty shillings to forty pounds. Nay it is even 
said that Nicias, ^n of Niceratos, bought an over- 
seer f«.r his silver mines at the price' of a talent, or 
two hundred and forty-one pounds sterling.® This 
passage is in substance quoted by Boeckh,® who ob- 
serves that, exclusively of the fluctuations caused by 
the variations in the supply and the demand, the 
market-price of slaves was affected by their age, 
health, strength, beauty, natural abilities, mechanical 
ingenuity, and moral qualities. The meanest, and 
cheapest class were those who worked in the mills,* 
where mere bodily strength was required, and there- 
fore l^y setting Samson at this labour the Philis- 
tines intimatqd their extreme contempt for his blind 
energy. A very low value was set upon such slaves 
as worked in 4he mines, about 150 drachmas in the 
age of Demosthenes.® Ordinary house-slaves, whe- 
ther male or female, might be valued at about the 
same price. Demosthenes, in fact, considered two 
minse and a half a large sum for a person of this 
class. Of the sword-cutlers possessed by the orator’s 
father some were valued at six minse, others at five, 
while the lowest were worth above three. Chair- 
makers sold for about two minse. 

’ Cf. Demostli. adv. Spud. § 3. “ totam cutem depicti, dorsumque 

® Xenoph. Mem. ii. 5. 2. “ plagosum scissili centunculoma- 

^ Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 92. “ gis inumbrati, quani obtecti ; 

■* Suld. V. iftaXov t. i. p. “ nonnulliexiguotegilifantummo- 

1239. c. Poll. vii. 1 80. Of the “ do pubem injeeti, cuncti tamen 

mill-houses of the ancients we “ sic tunicati, ut essent per pan- 

have the following description in " nulos manifesti ; frontes literati, 

Apuleius : “ Ibi complurium ju- “ et capillum semirasi, et pedes 

“ mentol'um multivii circuiyis in- “ annulati.” Metamorph. ix. p, 

“ torquebantnjolasan'bagevaria; 204, seq. Cf. Pignor. l)e Servis, 
“ ne% die tantum, verum perpeti p. 9, seq. 

“ etiam nocte prorsus instabili ® In Pantsenet. §§ 2. 5. Bar-, 
“ machinarum vertigine lucubra- thelemy, however, who had cu- 
“ kant pervUigem farinam.” He riourly examined the subject, sup- 
then sketches a frigjitful picture poses, that a mina was worth 
of the slaves who work there: from 300 to COO drachmae. ■ Voy. 
“ Homunculi vibicibus livedinis du J. Anach. v. 35. 
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In hi| discussion on this point, Boeckli ^ /charges 
Demosthenes with intentional falsehood, because, in 
his oration against Apljobos, he reckons fourteen 
sword-cutlers at! forty minge, something less thait three 
miiise •a-piece. But* among those possessed by his 
father at hfs death some were reckoned at only 
three minse. His guardians made use of them for 
ten years, that is, till they were grown old, by which 
time the best would have deteriorated, and the o*thers 
become of no value.^ This being the case, I do 
not ^e upon what ground Boeckh bjises his accu- 
sation. The wages of slaves, when let out by their 
masters on hire, varied greatly, as did also the profit 
derived from them. A miner was supposed to^ yield 
his master an obolos per day, a leather- worker two 
oboli, and a foreman or overseer three. Expert 
manufacturers of fine goods, such as 2i«ad-nets, stuff’s 
of Amorgos, and variegated fabrics like our* flowered 
muslins, must have produced their owners* much 
greater returns.^ 

Slaves, at Athens, were divided into two classes, 
private and public. The latter, wlio were the pro- 
perty of the* state, performed several kinds of ser- 
vice suppose*d to be unworthy of freemen*: they 
were, for exajnple, employed as vergers, messengers, 
apparitors, scribes, clerks of public works,^ and in- 
ferior servants of the gods. Most of tlie temples 
of Greece possessed, in fact, a great number of slaves 
or serfs, who cultivated the sacred domains, exer- 
cised various humbler offices of religion, and were, 
in short, ready on all occasions to execute the orders 
of the priests/ At Corinth, where the worship of 
Ajdirodite chiefly prevailed, these slaves consisted 
almost exclusively of women,® A^ho Jiavipg, on cer- 

• ' * 

• ^ Pub. Econ. of *A.thens, i. 94. ^ Disseii. ad Fragm. Find. p. 

- Orat. iti Aph<^). §«^. 640. ♦ 

3 Boeckh Pub. Econ. of Atlien. • 

i. 92, sqq. ^ See a rep^sentation of sacred 

4 R»dig. ad Bern. Olynth. B. female slaves dancing, in Zoega, 

§ 7. Etymol. Afag. 265. 29, seq.* Bassi Kelicvi. Tav. 20, seq. 
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tain oc^aiiions, burnt frankincense, and offered up 
public prayers to the goddess, were sumptuwsly 
feasted within the precincts of her fane. 

AnM)ng the Athenians, the slaves of the republic, 
generally captives taken in war, received a careful 
education, and were sometimes entrusted with im- 
portant duties. Out of their number were selected 
the secretaries,^ who, in time of war, accompanied 
the generals and treasurers of the army, and made 
exact minutes of their expenditure, in order that, 
when on their return these officers should come to 
render an account of their proceedings, their books 
might be compared with those of the secretaries. 
In cases of difficulty, moreover, these unfortunate 
individuals were subjected to torture, in order to 
obtain that kind of evidence which the ancients 
deemed most satisfactory.^ 

.The s^irvile vocabulary was necessarily abundant: 
a servant in general ; VTrjgirrjg* a personal 
attendant or valet ; a^yv^i-vrirrig^^ a slave bought with 
money ; civwg^ the same ; olpcorgoc(p^g, a male 

slave born in the house. The name given to the 
female slave in the same condition was (rrjKigy or oUo- 

^ Vid. Stock, ad Dem. Olynth. rpiyp jjLev 7 «/>, 6 iy rp oIk/^ Sia- 
B. § 7 . Ulp, ad loc. Harpocrat. oy 7/^etc ^psTTroy 

X. ^ripoffiOQ* Vales, ad Maussac. KaXavpiey otKerrjg 6 ^ovXor o 
p. i374. uyyrjToc* T^upci XoXwvt eV roic 

Lycurg. cont. Leocrat. § 9. (H^offiy oiKtvr K’eKXyrai o olK6rpi\p. 
Antiph. de Caed. Herod. § 6. De A dfin. Vocab. Differ, p. 10], 
On the extreme uncertainty of seq. See, also, Valckenaer, Ani- 
evidence extracted by the tor- madvers. c. iii. p. 172, sqq. Thom, 
tore, see Sir John Fortescue, Magist. v. otfcdrptvp. p. G45. The 
de Laud. Leg. Angl. c. 22. estimation in • which they were 

^ Etym. Mag. 268. 25., held may be learned from Pho- 

^ Etym. Mag. 780. 40, sqq, tius: — olicorpi^ecj ol etc dovXujy 
' Etym. Mag. 28o. 6. Suid. v. tioiiXoc, oi Kai olKoyevtJg Xeyiy- 
ttpyvpwv??. t. i. p. 416. a. rat- tvofliOovTO U to TraXawy 

^ Suid. V. oi/corp^;//. t. ii. p. 278. anpioTepoL^ rtoy oiKarwy, on ol 
K Etym. Mag. 598. 15. Am- juey k ^ovXw,, oi IXcvQi- 

inonius is more explicit: — oko- pioy tyeyovTo^ Kal ol pey uel co5- 
Tpiyp Kill OlKtTtf^ (Jlko- Xoif ol V<TT£pOl» 
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ygf; 7 c.‘ The housekeeper, likewise a slav5, Received 
tlie* appellation of ra/«/s/a* from her office. A lady’s 
niaid they called -^ocihiirxri,^ though it be doubtful, 
according to Pollux, whether the orator Lysias, who 
uses the word, does so wfth reference to the girl’s 
youth or condition.'* A slave born of slaves in the 
house is called olxor^t^cciog? Chrysippos makes a 
distinction between otKirtu^ and hovXog,^ but without 
much foundation. Clitarchus enumerates various 
names by which slaves were known in Greece : a^o/, 
ux6Xov6oi^ wdKf/jovsg, and KctTgug. Rural 
slaves were called i^xiron. Hermon, in his Cretan 
Glossaries, observes, that slaves, born of free parents 
(guygygif), were, in the island of Crete, called wvurut. 
Seleucus informs us, that signifies servants male 
and female.^ The latter were also denominated avo- 
(pgdaat and €oA/^a/ A male slave, hgrn of a slave, 

was tenned (rtvhgcuv ; a female attendant oh a laj3y, 
dfLipi'mXog ; a slave-girl who walked before Iker mis- 
tress, ‘TT^ovokog. Female slaves were, at Lacedaemon, 
called The term oix'iTijg was ap]>lied to any 

person employed about a house, whether slave or free. 

A very pleasant and significant custom prevailed 
when a slavb newly purchased was first brought into 
the house. , They placed him before the hearth, 
where his future master, mistress, and fellow-servants, 
poured baskets of ripe fruit, dates, figs, filberts, 
walnuts, and so on, upon his head, to intimate that 


^ Sch. Aristoph. Vesp. 768. 
Etyni. Mag. 590. 14. Suid. v. 
olKoyrvi^lC. t. ii. p. 278. a. 

Cf. Etym. Mag. 745. 13, 

• 3 Suid. V. TraiCLffKr]. t. li. p. 
472. a. 

•4 Poll. iii. 76. Ai&dot. t. iv. 
562, seq. Xhere was over 
the female slavey of 'the house- 
hold an inspector, called (TKom-oQ. 
Etym. Mag. 718. 51. 

5 Of. Meurs.^Cret. p. 192. 


^ OlkiraL ov fiorov ol ^ovXoi, 
dXXa Kal Trayreg 01 iy mK(D^ 
yvvx! Kal re/cj'a. 'Ilpo^orot; ey ry 
oyc6y 71V KOfiiaag Tovg olKerag 
olKEtj tKELvy' ware viroSe^dfiEvoy 
TOvg \(iyove tov HaviujyLOVy ko- 
filrrai rd reKva Kcm rr/y ywaiKa, 
Thom. Magist. p. 644. Sui5. v. 
oikerat. t. ii. p. 276. b. 

7 Etym. Mag. 284. 49. 

« Etym. Mag. 446. 41. • 

9 Dein. coiit. Mid. § 44. 

Athen. vi. 93. 
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he was. come into the abode of plenty.' The oc- 
casion was converted by his fellow-slaves into a 
holiday and a feast 5 for custom appropriated to them 
whatever was thus cast upon the new-comer, and as 
there were sweetmeats among the rest, they had 
wherewith to make merry 

Their food was commonly, as might be expected, 
inferior to that of their masters. Thus the dates 
growii in Greece, which ripened but imperfectly, 
were appropriated to their use ; and for their drink 
they had a small thin wine called Lora,® by tha Ro- 
mans made of the husks of grapes, laid, after rtiey 
liad been pressed, to soak in water,^ and then squeezed 
again, like our Bunnel^ in the perry country.^ That 
they generally ate barley-bread in Attica was no 
peculiar hardship,^' since the citizens themselves fre- 
quently did tkd same. Wo find, moreover, that to 
give a relish to their coarse meal, plain broth, and 
salt fisk,^ they were indulged with pickled gherkins. 


1 Sch. Aristoph. Plut. 7G8, 
with the commentators. Pollux, 
iii. 77. 

2 Cf. Vales, ad Harpocrat. p. 
298. 

3 Varro, De Re Rust, i. 54. 
Colum. xii. 40. Cato. 25. 

See Dioscorid. v. 18. 

5 A drink ’precisely similar, 
and manufactured in the same 
manner, is known in the wine 
districts of France under the name 

piquette. Commonly, also, it 
is there appropriated to the use 
of the domestics. Among the an- 
cient Egyptians the poor, and, 
(i fortiori, it may be conjectured, 
the^ slaves v»3re coiidemned to 
rely upon beer for the delights of 
intoxication. Athen. i. 61. 

' ^ Nevertheless, Trygeeos con- 

siders it a misfortune to be con- 
fined to this kind ,of food, since 
he wishes that the armourers, 
who desire that their trade may 


flourish, might fall into the 
hands of robbers, and be dieted 
on barley-bread : — Xr}(pdelQ vtto 
Xrj^rujy iOi'oL KpiBd^ fjoyaQ, Pac. 
Aristoph. 448. Kiist. Vid. Schol. 
447. But this was to wish them 
long life and sharp senses, since 
the longevity and keen sight of 
the Chaldeeans, which enabled 
them, I suppose, to look into 
futurity, are chiefly attributed to 
their bannocks of barley-meal. 
Luc. Macrob. § 5. Cf. Poll. ii. 
353. Thucyd. iii. 49. Schol. 
Aristoph. Eq. 816. We find, 
from the same scholiast, (Eq. 
488.) that barley-dough was de- 
signated by a particular term, 
<j>vpafia, Uf. Athen. ix. 67. 

7 Luc. Quomod. Hist. Sit con- 
scrib. § 2i), v^’-here the sophist 
riditules a slave who, having in- 
herited his master’s property, 
neglected the dainties set *before 
him, such as poultry, pork, and 
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In the yearly ages of the commonwealth ^they imi- 
tated the frugal manner of tlieir lords, so that no 
slave who valued his reputation^ would be seen to 
enter a taverd ; but in later times they naturally 
shared largely in the general depravity of morals, 
and placed *their summum bonum • in eating and 
drinking. Their whole creed, on this point, has 
been summed up in a few words by the poet Sotion.‘ 
“ Wherefore,” exclaims a slave, “ dole forth these 
“ absurdities, these ravings of so})hists, prating up 
“ and down the Lyceum, the Academy, and tlie 
“ jfctes of the Odeion? In all these there is no- 
“ thing of value. Let us drink, let us drink deeply, 
“O Sicon, Sicou !• Let us rejoice, whilst it is yet 
“ permitted us to delight our souls. Enjoy fliyself, 
“ O Manes ! Nothing is sweeter than the belly, 
“ which alone is to thee as thy fathtu and thy mo- 
“ ther. Virtues, embassies, generalships, ’are vain 
“ pomps, resembling the plaudits of a dream? Hea- 
“ ven, at the fated hour, will deliver thee to the 
“ cold grasp of death, and thou wilt bear witli thee 
“ nothing but what thou hast drunk and eaten ! All 
“ else is dust, like Pericles, Codros, and Cimon.” 

The employment of household slaves necessarily 
varied according to the rank and condition of their 
lords. In the dwellings of the wealthy and lux- 


game, and fell to on the articles 
of his former diet. Similar traits 
were exhibited by the French 
servants, who made great for- 
tunes during the Mississippi 
scheme. For example, a foot- 
man who had enriched himself 
^nd purchased a carriage, instead 
of entering got up behind it. Lord 
J§hn Russell. Hist. oflEurope, t. 
ii. p. 217. 

1 Atheri. viii.^ 15». Servile 
names were usually brief,* as 
Mida, Phryx, &c. Schol. Arist. 
Vesp.#433. Cf. Strab. 1. vii. t. i. 
p. 4G7. a. Ca^ahb. 


2 Euripides describes in a few 
verses the two very different 
views taken of servitude by the 
freeman and the slave : 

Orest. AovXoc wp (})o^h ror*' A l- 
Sr}v OQ (r’dTraWdJ iic 
Phijyx. ITdp’ dvrjp Kaif ^ov\og 
TiQ ijEerai ro 0aic oputy. 

Orestl 1537, sqi^. 

The observation of the Phrygian 
is just; for God, who tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, miti- 
gates also thn misery of the slave, 
and enables him to look upon the 
light with something like joy. 
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urious tjiey were accustomed to fan their masters 
and mistresses, and to drive away the flies with 
branches of myrtle, instead, of which, in the East, 
they make use of flappers of palm-lbaves. Among 
the Roman ladies it was customaiy to retain a female 
attendant for the sole purpose of looking after the 
Meliteusian lap-dogs ' of their mistresses, in which 
they were less ambitious than that dame in Lucian, 
who kept a philosopher for this purpose.'^ Female 
cup-bearers filled the place of our saucy footmen.® 
Ladies’ maids were likewise slaves. They were in- 
itiated in all the arts of the toilette ; and it is ^Id 
of Julia, whose hair turned ]irematurely grey, that 
her ornatrix was sometimes surprised plucking out 
the white hairs by the entrance of her father.* The 
offices of those ornamenters is thus described by 
Manilius : « ' 

4 

Illis cura sui vultus frontisquc dccorce 
Semper erit, tortosquc in plexuni poncre crineis;, 

Aut nodis revocare, et rursus vertice dcnso 
Fingere et appositis caput emutare capillis.^ 

In these arts they were regularly taught under 
masters^ and there would likewise ajipear to have 
been a set of men who earned their subsistence by 
initiating slaves in household labours.* An exam- 
ple is mentioned at Syracuse of a person who prob- 
ably had an establishment of his own, where he in- 
structed slaves in the whole round of their domes- 
tic duties, such as bread-making, cooking, washing, 
and so on. In the baker’s business Aiiaxarchos, an 
Eudaimonist ])hilosophcr, one of the fitting compa- 
nions of Alexander the Great, ^ introduced an im- 

r t 

i^Pignor. Dfc Serv,*p. 190. In ® Pignor. De Serv. p. 190. 
illustration of the fondness of cer- Athen. i. 

tain persons for animals, it is ^ Macrob. Saturn, ii. 5. • 

related, that there was an old * ManiL'^v. p. 117. v. 28. ed. 

lafly in Egypt who habitually Scalig. 

slept with a crocodile. Plut. ® Arist. Polit. i. 2. Cf. Dem. 
Solert. Anim. § 23. adv. Leochar. § 20. “ 

2 De Merced^. Conf^uct. § 34. Ihog. Laert. ix.qo. 60. 
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provement by wliicli modem times may profit, — to 
prcs«rve his bread pure from the touch, and even 
from the breath of the 8lg,ve8 who^mado it, he caused 
them to knead tfio dough with gloves on their hands, 
and to wear a respirator 8f some gauze-like sub- 
stance over ' the mouth.* Other individuals, who 
grudged their domestics a taste of their delicacies, 
obliged them, while employed at the kneading- 
trough, to wear a broad collar, like a wheel, 'wliich 
prevented them from bringing their hands to their 
mouths.^ This odicnis practice, however, could not 
havff been general, as it is clear, from an expression 


^ This Anaxarchos, upon whom 
complaisant antiquity bestowed 
the name of philosopher, was in 
reality nothing but a libertine 
courtier, whose manners and 
tastes arc thus described by 
Clearchos of Soli : Twv Eu^at/io- 
yiKutv Ko^ovfxeywy Sici 

Ttjy Twp ^oprjyrforcivTioy ayvoiav 
TTepLTTtfTOvariQ i^ovffiac, yvfjiy}) pev 
(pvo^oti TraiElffKTj 7rp6(n](yog, fi 
7rpoKptde7(Ta ^icK^Epetv wp(^ tljv 
aWtJV* dyafTvp(fV(ra irpog dXri'- 
Ofiav T})v Tuiy ovrcjg avry 
pieyiov dkpaffcay’ •() Si acroTroidg 
'^eiplSag ord- 

pan KYipov, irpifle to a-ralg, iVa 
pt}Si ISptjg eirippey, pt)TE Tolg <pv- 
pdpaaiv b rpi^iov ipirvioL. A- 
then. xii. 70. 

2 Poll. vii. 20. X. 112. Suid. 

V. TravrrLKdnrj, t. ii. p. 4G7* b. 

This and similar practices are 
noticed by M. Gregoire. Les 
anciens mettoient aux esclaves, 
“ fv. Fabretti Inscrif^, Antiq. 
'iExplic. p. 522,) ^omme on met 
aux chiens, des collitrs ou cer- 
cles de fer, sur ftsquels etoi^nt 
^ graves les noms, profession et 
^ demewre du proprietaire, avec 


invitation de les ramener a 
leurs maitres en cas de fuite. 
Dans le Supplctnent aux Anti- 
quites Gre(j([ues et Rornaines 
de Poleni, on*lieut lire diverses 
inscriptions de ce genre. (U- 
^ triusque Thesauri A»ntiquita- 
^ tern, etc., nova supplementa, ab 
^ J. Poleno, t. iv. p. 1247.) Les 
^ colons avoient encheri sur les 
^ anciens en inventions, pour tor- 
turer leur semblables : telle est, 
' par example, Tenormei' triangle 
‘ de fer au cou des negres, pour 
les empecher de fuir. Cepen- 
‘ dant, la coutume de museler les 
‘ esclaves, de leur* cadenasscr la 
^ bouche afin qu’ils ne puissent 
sc desalterer en su^ant une 
‘ canne a sucre, n’est qu'une imi- 
tation de I'antiquito, car Suidas 
et Pollux nous apprennent qu'on 
‘ leur mettoit au cou une ma- 
‘ chine, nomme pausicape^ - en 
‘ forme de roue, qui les empechoit 
de porter 1^ main^ k la bouche 
et de manger de la famine 
‘ lorsqu’on les occupoit ^ tourner 
la meule.’' De la J)omesticite 
chez les Peuples Anciens et 
denies, p. 6. ^Cf. Pignor. de Ser- 
vis, p. 15, seq. 
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in Aristophanes ’ and his scholiast, that slaves em- 
ployed in making bread used to amuse themselves 
by eating the dough. This seems to be one of the 
principal causes of disgust to the rogues in the 
piece employed in preparing the delicacies with 
which Trygseos feeds ' the beetle whereon he is 
about to mount to the court of Zeus. 

In the city of Abdera, as we find from an anec- 
dote of Stratonicos,* every private citizen kept a 
slave who served him in the capacity of herald, 
and announced by sound of trumpet the appearance 
of the new moon, and the festival by which it was 
followed. A hon mot worth repeating is ascribed 
to this travelling wit. Being one day in the ceme- 
tery of Teicheios, a town of the Milesian territory,-* 
inhabited by a mixed population from all the neigh- 
bouring count/ies, and seeing on every tomb the 
name of some foreigner, “ Come,” said he to his 
slave, “let us depart from this place. Nobody dies 
“ hero but strangers.” • 

One of the most steady and faithful of the do- 
mestics was usually selected to be the porter.‘ Oc- 
casionally, moreover, in the establishments of opu- 
lent and ostentatious persons, as Callias'for example, 
eunuchs, imported from Asia, were employed as door- 
keepers.® 


‘ Pac. 12. seq. I^ov^ 

<3 *'v^peg, dTToXEXvffdai 

/LIOL ^OKUf, 

OvBtlg ydp av (^air] pe parTorr 

Effduiy, 

Upon which the Scholiast re- 
marks : ElwdaarL ydp apa par-' 
TEiP, iadietp. 

2 Athen. viii. 41. 

2 Athen. Viii, 43. " 

^ Mention is also made of fe- 
male porters. Dem. in Ev. et 
Mnes. § 10'. 

^ The scene in which Callias's 
eunuch-porter is introduced to us is 
painted in Plato’s liveliest manner. 
This ancient Bababalouk exhibits 


all the crabbedness of the keeper 
of an oriental harem ; and rs we 
listen to him bawling at Socrates 
through the door, we appear to be 
transported to the establishment 
of the Emir Fakreddin. Aofcft 

OVP pOLy 6 BvpLJpOg, EVVOV^OQ Tig, 
KarrjKovep iipuip* kip^wevel Bi Bid 
TO TrXijBoQ Tojp (TOtpKTTuiy 
toIq (poirUffip (Iq rrip olKiap. cVfi- 
Bfl yovp ^Kpovffapep rf^p Bvpav^ 
cipoi^ai Kal iBap ^pdc, £ 07 , 
(TOijiKTTal ripcfi* oif cr^^oXrj 
Kd'i 6.pa dpcpoXv toIp yepolp t^p 
B vpap Trdpv irpoBvpu)Q Cjq dl6*j r 

^p kwTipalyt* Kui TrdXip 

iKpovopEv, Kai og* EyKEKXrfpEprig 
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The (lirections, as Mitford justly observes, which 
Penelope's housekeeper gives to the menial servants 
for the business of the day, miglii still serve in the 
East withoi:^ variatjon : “,Go quickly,” she* said, 
“ somer of you sweep the house, and sprinkle it, 
“ and let the crimson carpets be sjfread upon the 
“ seats ; let all the tables be well rubbed with 
“ sponges, and wash carefully the bowls and cups. 
“ Some of you go immediately to the fountain for 
“ water.”' 

Besides working at the mill, and fetching water, 
both somewhat laborious employments, we find that 
female slaves were sometimes engaged in offices still 
more unfeminine ; that is, in woodcutting upoipi the 
mountains, where tlie impudent old fellow, in Aris- 
tophanes, takes advantage of Thratt|L.^ Events of 
this kind, however, could only happeti among the 
peasant girls. In the city both mistresses and maids 
were too domestic to meet with adventures in* forest 
or on mountains. Towards the decline of the com- 
monwealth, it became a mark of .wealth and con- 
sequence to be served by black domestics, both male 
and female, as was also the fashion among the Ro- 
mans and the Egyptian Creeks. Thus Cleoj)atra 
had negro boys for torch-bearers ; and the shallow 

exclusive, in Cicero,'' is anxious to make it known 

• 

rfjc ^vpag ciTroKpiyo/Jieyog elirey, Helladius : ol Ku)/LiiKoiTovg oiKerag 
aydpioTTOLf e<prj, oifK aKrjKoare to jj.iy TrXeoy diro rod yivovg eKci-- 
on ov rr^oX^ avT^ \'AXX M 'yade, Xovv oloy ^vpov kaplwya Mi^ay 
iyo}) ovte wapd KaXXiav Pcrar Kai rd opoiay iKciXovy Be 
rjKo/jLey ovre o-o^iorat etrpey, dXXd Kai rd eVtdeVwv, wg aVo tov 
tapper Tlpiorayopay yap n Bed- ^pwpnrog pev Hifpplay Kai tSiav- 
pevot iBely fiXSopev. etadyyeiXov S^tav dno tov Tpoirov Bi Tlappey- 
M<5yie ovy ttote fjply dyOpio- wya KaiHioTov Kai Apopoiya. i'cd- 
TTog dyiipte T^y ^vpav. Protag. t. Xovy Bi Kni •citto Tlf^ f/pepag jiv 
i. p* 159, seq. ^ utyiiaayTO Toy oiKdTrfy, ov Kai 

Odyss. V. 14a. Hist, of rovg "Sovprjylag (byopa^oy, Chres- 
Greece, i. 1*86* Qf -^then. iii. tomath. ap. Phot. Bih. 532. b. 
73. • 36, seq. See also the note oT 

* Acharn. 272. The principle Meursius. p. 5f . 
on whi(fli names were bestowed ^ A then. iv. 29. 
upon slaves is tfius explained by * Rhetoric, ad Keren. 

VOL. III. . D 
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that he has an African valet. Juvenal, in his sar- 
castic style, alludes to this practice.^ ^ 

Tibi pqcula cursor t 

Gsetulus dabit aut ifiigri inanifs ossea Mauri. 

a 

The Athenian ladies, like our Indian dames, aftect- 
ed as a foil, perhaps, to be attended by* waitinjr-maids 
rendered “ by Phoebus’ amorous pinches black.” 

Travellers amon^ the higher Alps are almost in- 
variably attended by Swiss guides who, laden with 
their employer’s baggage, climb before them up the 
rocks, and are less fatigued at the close of the day’s 
journey than the rich pedestrians who carry no- 
thing beyond their own weight. This is an exact 
image of the style of travelling in antiquity. It was 
then common .even for opulent men, to “ make their 
own legs their compasses,” as Scriblerus phrases it ; 
biit, not to load their own delicate shoulders witli 
a knapsack, they were attended, like Bacchos in llie 
Frogs, by a steady slave, who carried the baggage, 
mounted on a porter’s knot upon his shoulders. To 
employ more than one valet in tliis^ service was 
esteemed a mark of luxurious habits,; and there- 
fore 7I].scliines reproaches Demosthenes that, during 
his eml)assy, lie was attended by two domestics with 
each a egrpet-bag.^ Both by Theophrastus and 
Xenojdion this attendant is called an Acoluthos^ or 
follower, because it was his duty to walk behind his 
master; but this name in general signified a youthful 
valet, kept in jiersonal attendance on the great.^ 
The simplicity of rej)ublican manners at Athens con- 
demned the habit of maintaining many of those 
elegant youths, wbich, morever was prohibited by 
law."" 

V/- 

^ Sat. V. 52, seq. ahroQ raXavrov ivfjv dpyo- 

, 2 Theopfi. Char. p. 58, et ad piov, De Fa^s. Legat. 31. 
Casaub.loc. p. 329, seq. Demosth. cont. Mid. § 44. 

^ 'Sivyr}Ko\ov^o\/y avr^ dV - ^ Ovk i^rjy Trapd rolg ^Adrjvauxj 
^pbtTTOL ^vo (TTpujfiaTohtfTfia tpEpov- dpyov TpE(j>eiy oiKirrfy Sioirtp oi 
r £ c , eV he rp erip^) tovtwv, Cjq "pey avKoiroiovg^ m hi fxaxaipo- 
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From ^the severity of manners, however, one evil 
arose — the single slave was sometimes condemned 
by vanity to carry the burden of^two; and as their 
grumblings \^er<^ ])royortione^ to their hardship,* their 
case was soon taken up by the comic poets, not, I 
fear, so mucli for the sake of humanity, as because 
it often furnished them with a good joke or two. 
By degrees, as no writers dwell so constantly on a 
fruitful topic or so frankly imitate each other, it 
became the fashion of the stage to introduce a 
miserable devil into every comedy, whose misfor- 
tunes, like those of the clown in our pantomimes, 
usually kept the theatre in a roar. The i)ractice, 
however, had already grown stale in the time of 
Aristophanes, who both ridiculed and followed it ; 
for while his sneers at the grumbling^ valet are re- 
peated usque ad nauseam, much of the* hun;our and 
interest of the Frogs arise out of the tricks aifd 
adventures of a melancholy wag of this description 
as Casaubon^ long ago observed. 

When men have usurped an undye dominion over 
their fellows, they seldom know whore to stop. The 
Syrians thenrselves, enslaved politically, and ^ often 
sold into servitude abroad, affected when rich a pe- 
culiarly luxurious manner: female attendants waited 
on their ladies, who, when mounting their carriages, 
required them to crawl on all-fours that they might 
make a foot-stool of their backs." 


TTOIOVQ U\OV TOUi: ^OvXoVQ* Mci- 
^ia£ CE TOViJ TOffOVTOVQ af>yOV£ TTC- 
pidyiov, rov(j Tvpdvvovg pufieiraiy 
^of)V(popoviJLevoQ V7rd twv oiicerwi'. 
UIp. in Demosth. cont. Mid. § 44. 
Orh. Att. t. X. p. 225. Here we 
see dhe reason why Demosthenes 


inveighed against Meidias on ac- 
count of the number of his fol- 
lowers. 

1 Ad. Theoph. Char. p. 248. 

2 Mofltaigne, Essais, iv. 224. 
Athen. iii. 72^ PluUDe Adulat. 
et Amic. § 3. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 


SERFS OF SPARTA, CRETE, THESSALY,. ETC. 


If we now pass from the consideration of slavery 
in the comparatively mild form which it assumed 
in Attica to an examination of the state of the La- 
conian Helots, we shall discover the spirit which 
actuated the two governments to present a still 
broader contrast in this, the lowest stage of its in- 
fluence, than when operating upon the nobler citi- 
zens on the great arena of public life. 

Among certain scholars on the continent it ap- 
pears to be very much the fashion to oppose an 
invincible scepticism to the testimony of ancient 
writers, as often as that testimony makes against 
any theory they desire to establish ; and on the 
subject of the Helots several of the ablest authors 
among them have adopted an opinion which cannot 
be supported without annihilating several Greek au- 
thors, who. in their opinion, prophesy as awkwardly - 
as Calchas did for the peace of Agamemnon. 

Among these the principal is Mr. Muller, from 
whom I have the misfortune to differ on many 
points, but without in the least disparaging his abi- 
lity or his learning, for both of which I entertain 
the highest respect.* 


• When the wor(Js in the text 
were written Mr. Muller was still 
living, and there was every rea- 
son to expect from him a series 
of learned and able works on the 
history and antiqi|ities of Greece. 
He has since, however, fallen a 
victim to the persevering ardour 


with which he pursued his "re- 
searches into the topography of 
that illustrious land ; and in com- 
mon, I bflieVe, with every other 
admirer of the Hellenic people and 
literature I sincerely lament his 
premature death. My regret more- 
over is heightened by the know- 
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As, l^owever, he has adopted a very peculiar sys- 
ten> in the interpretation of antiquity, which, though 
plausible and ingenious,, seems iil-calculated to lead 
to truth, I^h^ve found it ^impossible to parlficipate 
on many important points the views which he main- 
tains, more * especially on the subject of the He- 
lots. In fact, with all his talents and sagacity he 
has chosen rather to become an advocate th^n an 
historian, and pushes so far his eagerness to defend 
his favourite people, as not unfrequently to pro- 
voke# a smile. In his derivation of the term Helot, 
however, he is perhaps correct,^ it being more pro- 
bable that it should have sprung from an ancient 
w ord signifying ‘‘ The Prisoners than froiji the 
name of the town. In the absence of all testimony 
we might likewise entertain the conjecture, ‘‘ that 
“ they were an aboriginal race subdued at a very 
“ early period, and which immediately passed over 
as slaves to the Doric conquerors.” But \fe have 


ledge that Mr. Muller had pro- 
jected a history of Greece which 
his profound investigations and 
extensive knowledge of the coun- 
try would unqftestionably have 
rendered highly valuable. His 
ashes repose amoflg those of the 
most distinguished men of an- 
tiquity. He caught his death 
amoijg the ruins of Delphi, and 
was bulled at Athens. 

^ Dorians, t. ii. p. 30. Cf. t. i. 
p. 86, seq. Nevertheless the Scho- 
liast on Thucydides maintains the 
old derivation : — "EXoc, xdXcc 
Trjg AaKm'LKrjg, ^g ol TroXiVai tica- 
Xgvvro EtXwr£c. Ot ovy Aairc- 
^aijidyioiy ^td to dti ^La(l>6povg cl- 
vcft dWiiXoigy Tovg E6d\ovg av- 
mjy EKaXovy EtXt*rac, Kara aVt- 
filay Kal vftpiy. t.^v. pt 350. Cf. 
Clint. Fast. Hellen. ii. 412. E*fey- 
mol. Mag. 300. 7. 332. 51 They 
were called also Heliatae. A then. 


vi. 102. Cf. Poll. vii. 83. '"EXoc 
TToXig XaKtoyiKj), ol iroXirai ctXw- 
Ttg Kal tlXwTaiy Kal iXtoiy Kat eXca- 
rai. tcrri Se Kal "EXoc Alyvirrov. 
Tama 6 Td lOyiKd yp&\pag, eig 
TO ETEpoy "EXoc XiyEi to iy To7g 
E^E^rjg VITO Toy Nco-ro^a. ETCpoi 
OTi ov poyoy iroXig to "EXoc 
dXXd Kai eIq •)^u}pay riyd TrXarv- 
verai, ^g Kal pdXXoy ol £i- 

XwTEg. ol arvyeXSoyTEg Tolg Mco"- 
tnjyioig, ^y ore fcai TTpaypara Tra- 
pafTXovTEQ Toig AaKE^aipoyloig, 
elra uTTETayijcray (beret SovXoi, Kal 
e( avTtby to oyopa Ttjy EiXi'oTti^y 
eig SovXiKtly a7rX(5r peTe\ii<l>6ri 
KXijaty. Eustath. ad II. €. p. 
223. 28, sqq. 'By yovy lyng 
'HpioEiayov, evprjTai oti eiXeJTeg 
Ol eirl Taiydptp adTvpot, Idem, 
ad II. b. 225, 17. Cf. Cappero- 
nier Recherches sur THistoife 
des Hilotes. Mem. de L' Acad, des 
Inscrip, t. xxiii. p. 272. 
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the weighty authority of Theopompos to oppose to 
this inference, and the words of this historian # at- 
tentively consideref^. would, lead to the etymology 
of the name given by Miiller: — “having taken 
“ them prisoners,” he says, “ they called them 
They were, however, Greeks of the Achaian race, 
who fell, together with the land, into the power of 
the ]new-comers, so that the excuse of only tyran- 
nising over a foreign and half-savage race is want- 
ing to the Spartans, which was the object aimed 
at by Mr. Miiller’s ingenious conjecture. o 

In considering the condition of the Helots, T 
shall not affect, with the historian of the Doric 
race,\ “ to range their political rights and jKirsonal 
treatment,” under separate heads; in the first j)lac(^ 
because, strictly speaking, they had no political 
ri gilts, and, secondly, because in the treatment they 
experienced consists Avhatever is peculiar in their 
position. Several of this learned historian’s notions 
on the Lacedainionian serfs ajipear to be in direct 
contradiction with those of the writers from whom 
all we know concerning the Helots is olitainod. Of 
this he seems to be conscious, and in the follow- 
ing way endeavours to bring discredit on them ; 
assuming as a settled thing, that th^ Helots must 
have possessed political rights, he concludes that 
they “ were doubtless cwactly defined by law and 
“ custom, though the expressions made use of by 
“ ancient authors are frequently vague and am- 
“ biguous.”'^ Whether this be the case or not we 
shall presently see. The remark of Ephoros is, 
that “ they Avere in a certain ])oint of view public 
“ slaves. Their possessor could neither liberate them 
“ nor selhthem beyond the borders.” On this pas- 
sage which he quotes,^ the historian raises a 'su- 

1 Theopo^mp. 1. xvii. ap. Athen. ^ Dorians, n, 31. 

vi. 88. Cf. Strab. viii. 5. t. ii. ' ^ Qj. makes up from two 

p. 188. ^ dhjecta membra of Epho- 

2 Hist, and Antlq. of the Do- ros. Strab. viii.,, 5. t. ii.' p. 188, 

rians, t. ii. p, 31. seq. Cf. Paus. hi. 20. C. 
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• 

perstructure wliicli it will by no means support. 
“ Fiiom this,” he says, “ it is evident, that they were 
“ considered as belongipg properly to the state, 
‘‘which, to a certain degree, permitted themsto be 
“possessed, and apportioned* them out to individuals, 
“ reserving to itself the power of enfranchising 
“ them.” ^ 

The contrary T think is the inference. They were 
tlic i)roperty of individuals, but the state reserved 
to itself the right of eiifrancJiising them and pre- 
ventijig their emancipation, lest persons should be 
found who, like IM arcus Porcius,. Cato, ^ and the 
Dutcli at the Cape, would sell or give them their 
liberty when too old to labour. “But to sell^them 
“ out of the country,” says Mr. Muller, “ was not 
“ in the power even of the state.” It is true there 
was an ancient law prohibiting the 'exportation of 


1 Dorians, t. ii. p. 3 1 . Ubbo 
Emniius takes the same view of 
the subject, iii.] 38. 

2 liai TovrovQ (sc. SovXovc) 
Trpe/Tjjvrefjovc yevofierov^ (ob- 
serves Plutarch,* .Vit. Cat. Maj. 
§ 4.) ^ETO ciTvo^i^oadaiy Kal 
/Liri PofTKELV CtxPWTOV(J» But 
wliat Cato practised he approved 
of theoretically, and in his works 
recommends to others ; servum 
senem, servum rnorbosum, vendat, 
J)e Re Rustica, 2. He would 
also have the agriculturist dispose 
of his old oxen and everything else 
that was old. Vendat boves, vetu- 
los, ferramenta vetera, &c. id. ibid. 
Upon which Plutarch in a fine 
spirit of humanity observes, ’Ey w 
/.(ef ovv ohee (^ovv av ifiyarriy ^ta 

dirodolfxriv, tfjr] tI ye irpea- 
lovrepov dvdptt)TTOv^tK 
Tpv(i)ov teat ^iftirrjc (Tvvr}OtM}Qy 
^(TTTEp £fc TrarplEog, f.iEdi(TTdjUEvoy 
dyTi Kep/Lidnoy ^iKputy, 


ye ro7g tl)yovjuiyoic, &^£p Tolg 
TTiTTpciaKoyffiy yeyeyrijiiyoy, Vit. 
Cat. Maj. § 5. For what con- 
cerns the# Dutch we have the 
testimony of Le Valiant: "^On 
rencontre des N egresses le'gitiine- 
“ ment mariees, et deif Negres 
“ etablis faisant corps avec la 
“ bourgeoisie; cesont deshoinmes 
qui, par leurs services ou d’autres 
“ motifs ont ete •affranchis ; la 
“ facilite avec laquelle on leur 
donnait la liberte etait autrefois 
sujette a bien des abus, parce 
que CCS gens, devenus vieux ou 
infirmes, ou prives de resources 
“ pour subsister, finissaient par 
“ etre des voleurs ou des vaga- 
“ bon(ffi. Le gouvemement s’est 
“ trouve foree d'y mettre ordre ; 
“ nul maitre a present ne peut 
“ affranchir son esclave qu’en de- 
“ posant a la chambr^ des orphe- 
“ iins une somme suffisante poifr 
“ sa subsistaiipe.” Voyage dans 
rinterieur de I’Afrique, t.i. p. 1 12. 
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the Helots,^ but the same authority which enacted 
that law could have abrogated it. Had Sparta then 
chosen to convert l^er Helots into an article of traffic, 
who or what was to prevent her? Since she arro- 
gated to herself the right of beating, maiming, and 
putting them to death,^ though completely innocent, 
is it to be supposed that, had it suited her policy, 
she would have hesitated to sell them ? And after 
all are we quite certain that these unhappy people 
were not frequently sold into foreign lands ? On 
the contrary, we find, that a regular trade was car- 
ried on in female Helots, who were exported into 
all the neighbouring countries for nurses.’^ Thus it 
appeg^rs that the state both had and exercised the 
power to convert its serfs into merchandise. 

That the males also were not exported like cattle, 
than which they were far worse treated, was owing 
simply to the calculation, that it would be more 
profitaJ3le to retain them. For, as the S[)artan8 pos- 
sessed estates, which personally they never cultivated, 
the Helots, who equally belonged to them, were sta- 
tioned throughout the country upon those estates, 
which it was their business to till for the owners. 
To liye it was of course necessary tliat they should 
eat, and therefore a portion of the produce was 
abandoned to them, according to Tyrtseos,"^ the half, 
a division ^ which must have borne very hard upon 

^ Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. 5. t. ii. TirSevaarrav WfjtvKXay ItTropoytri 
p. 189. yeyoyerai AaKaiyoy, Lycurg. 

2 Over the Helots, not the § 16. Cf. Ages. § 8. 

state only but even private in- Franck. Callin.etTyrt.p. 193. 

dividuals, and much more the In Attica the Onreg, paid a sixth 
kings, possessed the power of life of the produce to the Eupatridee, 
and death. Thus a Helot be- whose land they rented. Phit. 
having ofFeh'sively ' to Charillos, in Sol. § 13, But this it should 
he said : I would kill thee were be remarked was considered one 
I not in a passion.” Pint. Apoph- of the oppress’ve acts of the arij- 
thegm, Lfecon. Charill. 3. tocracy. iEljan gives precisely 

3 Plut. Alcib. § 1. Kat Tuiy the same account as Tyrteeos, 
UiodEv Eyioi Toig i EKyoig AaKfo- (Var. Hist. vi. 1,) where see the 
yiKCLQ kiDvovvTO TtrOdg' Kal tyiv note of Perizonius. Cf. Crag. De 
ye ryy 'A0r}valoy 'AXKtftid^rfy Rep. Laced. 1. i. c.' 11. p. 71* 
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them, siqce their numbers were five times greater 
than* those of the Spartans.^ However, even in 
this arrangement, the laamed (historian discovers 
something to^ pi^ise “ as this^ quantity had beei^ defi- 
“ nitivoly settled at a very early period (to raise the 
“ amount beifig forbidden under ver/ heavy impre- 
“ cations) the Helots were the persons who profited 
“ ^ good and lost by a bad harvest, which tnust 

“ liave been to them an encouragement to industry 
“ and good husbandry ; a motive which would have 
“ been wanting if the profit and loss had merely 
“ affected the landlords.’”^ But on the I'es rusticcB 
the notions of this writer are somewhat confused. 
For in another place he remarks that, owing to 
the “ usurpations of the successive conquerors of 
“ Peloponnesos, agriculture was kept ^ in a constant 
“ state of dependence and obscurity, so»that^we sel- 
“ dom hear of the improvement of the country, whicii 
“ is a necessary part of the husbandman’s buifiness.” 
It therefore did not flourish in Laconia. No, says 
the historian, that is not the conclusion we must 
come to, for, notwithstanding that we never hear of 
any improvements in it, “agriculture was always fol- 
“ lowed with great energy and success ! ” * 

There appe9,r to have been instances of Helots 
becoming comparatively wealthy in spite of the op- 
pressions they endured : but so we haVe know'ii 
peasants growing rich in the woi’st despotisms of 
the East, and such too was in the middle ages the 
case with the Jews, notwithstanding the terrible per- 
secutions and cruelties they endured. This fact, 
therefore, only proves that no pressure of hardship 
or ill-usage can entirely destroy the elasticity of the 
spirit ; and no doubt, like all slaves, tlse Helots 
soTfght to soften Iheir miseries by the gratification 


* Herod, 'ix. 28.. They were 
in fact far n'lore numerous in pro- 
portion to the citizens than any- 
where eTlse in Greece, and next to 
them in numb©r were the slaves* 


of the Chians. Thucyd. viii. 40^ 
Cf, Clint. Fast. Hellen. t. ii. p. 
411. * 

- Dorians, i. 32. 

^ Dorians, it 86. • 
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which a sense of property procures even in bondage 
to the sordid mind.^ “By means of the rich«ipro- 
“ duce of the land; and in part by plunder obtained 
“ in Var, they collected a considerable property, to 
“ the attainment of which almost every access was 
“ closed to tht; Spartans.” ^ But of A^hat value is 
property to a man who is himself the property of 
another ? Besides, the expresssion of the historian 
in this place seems calculated to lead to erroneous 
conclusions respecting the Spartans, who, so far from 
being debarred the means of amassing wealth ^ rose 
frequently to extraordinary opulence, insomuch that 
this self-denying community came at length to be 
the richest in (Jreece.^ To assume that the Helots, 
like the Thessalian Peiiesta^,^ enjoyed means of aug- 
menting their possessions superior to those permit- 
ted themselves by their masters, is to propagate an 
error which must vitiate our whole conception of 
the D&cedoemonian commonwealth. 

it is confessed that very little intercourse be- 
tw^een the Spartans and the Helots took place, at 
least in earlier times; for afterwards, when the mas- 
ters themselves quitted the capital, resided on their 
estates,^* and took to husbandry, the link must ne- 


^ Herod, ix. 80. Plut. Cleom. 

§ 23 . 

2 Dorians, ii. 32. 

^ Cf. Hcrin. Polit. Antiq. § 47. 

XpV(TlOV K(tL dpyvpiov ovk 
((TTLV kv TTdoiV *'¥j\Xr]fTlV d(T()V iv 

AaKeEat port Plut. Alcib. i. 

t. V. p. 3 12. 

^ K«i kK\r]OrjfTav totb /luV, /if- 
vkarai varepov vk TTEi'k&rai. kcxl 
TrpXXoi dk Tiiv Kvpuoy avrwv claiv 

euTropojTspoL, Eustatli. ad 11. v, 
t. ii. p. 933. 48. 

Xenoph. Hellcn. iii. 3. .5. 
Arist. Polit. ii. 2. 11. Pollux, 
upon I know nolf what ground, 
observes, ^k iXevdepiov 

KciL ^ovXwy ol AaKE^aiiJoyiioy 


EtXwrfc. hi. 8J3. Upon which 
Jungermanii observes, “ Ingenue 
fateor me non satis capere 
“ quare “Pollux Hclotas medics 
inter liberos et servos dicat : 
in loc p. 570. Cf. Crag. De 
Rep. Lac. i. 11. This difhculty 
Capperonior undertakes to remove, 
Les Lacc demoniens mettoient 
une difference entre les Hilotes 
et leurs esclaves domestiques 
nommfe olKerai ; quoiquhls 
eussent toqs deux une origine 
commune, les demiers etoient 
tombes dans un tel avilissement 
qu’ils n’avoient aucune sorte de 
consideration ; de la vient que 
Pollux dit que les Hilotes te- 
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eessarily have boon more closely drawn. i\nd this 
circiwnstance renders more probable the account 
transmitted to us of J^partan Jiarshnoss towards 
them. Interconamunion would have begotten ‘more 
humane feelings in the master, more attachment in 
the slave. For like other men thcr Spartans felt 
the influence of intimacy, as is proved by their 
practice of enfranchising the companions of their 
childhood. They paid, therefore, an involuntary 
comjdiment to their own hearts when they kept 
the IJelots at a distance, that they might bo able 
to tyrannise over them. They could not have re- 
sisted the power of close contact, and acted like 
Mcssallina, who fled in tears from the room Tjdicre 
a man was jtleading for his life, lost she should for- 
give him, whispering as she w’ont to her instrument 
that the accused must not be suffered* to escape ne- 
vertheless.' However, a certain number of* Helots 
wore retained in the city as jiersonal attendaftts on 
the Spartans, and there waited at the j)ublic tables, 
and were lent by one ]>crson to another," like so 
many dogs, or oxen ; although it* seems probable 
that all the ’drudgery of the capital was not per- 
formed by tile Helots alone, but that along* with 
them w’cre associated other classes of domestic 

slaves,* on who.se history and condition antiquity 

• 

Ic milieu entrc les gens li- r6ducation de lours erifans. 

“ l»res et les esedaves. Lcs esclaves “Mais comment jiistlfior la cru- 
domestiques avoient un rapport “ ante (pi’ils avoiont dc les 
“plus particulier au maitre, et “obligor k rccevoir tons lcs ans 
“ n’otoient employes quVux choses “ un certain nombre de coups 
‘Mu mtniage, comme lour nom “sans les avoir m elites, seule- 
“ nierne rexprime. C’etoient eux “ ment alin qu ils no dosappres- 
“ (pie les Lacedemoniens for^oient “ sent pfis a servir?” Capperonier, 
“ dc boire jusqu’a s’cnivrcr, et lleclicrchcs suf I’Histftire et 
“ qifils offroient dans \et etat clavage des Hilotes. Mem. De 
“ mix yeux des jeui^es gens pour I’Acad. Des Inscrip, t. xxiii. p. 
“ leur inspirer riiorreur ti*un vice 282, seq. 

“(jui degrade rimmanite: peu<^- ^ Tacit. Annal. xi. 2. 

“ etre excusera-t-on la conduite ^ Xenjlep. lac. vi.3. Arist. Po- 
“ des Lajeedemoniens par I’attcn- lit. ii. 2.5. Pint. Institut. Lac. 23. 
“ tion particuliere qu ils donnoient- Their personal aUendants for 
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affords us little or no light. But as tlie^ Spartans 
were constantly making prisoners in their wars, with 
the neighbouring states, which were occasionally re- 
stored at the termination of hostilities, we appear 
to be authorized in concluding, that these captives 
were commonly reduced to servitude in Laconia, 
whether employed in household labours,* or dis- 
persed among the Helots in the field. 

Another service the Helots performed for their 
masters, which necessarily produced some degree of 
intimacy, I mean the military service in which they 
fought and bled by their side." The state was, no 
doubt, reluctant to admit them among the Iloplitsc, 
or hpavy-armcd, where the discipline was rigorous, 
and their weapons would have placed them on a 
level with their opj)ressors. But even this was 
sometimes iKi'zardcd, as in the reinforcements for- 
warded ' to Cyleppus, at Syracuse,* when six hun- 
dred ‘Neodomades and picked Helots were compli- 


instance were called fAoOiovtg, 
Suid, in v. ii, 175) and even 
born in the house like the Oiko- 
tribes gf the other Greeks. Etym. 
Mag. 590, 14. According to 
Harpocration, (in v. p. 128,^ they 
were slaves educated with the 
free boys at« Sparta. The con- 
jecture of Maussac, however, is, 
that they were male nurses like 
Phoenix in the Iliad. Similes 
forte hi fuerint Pappatibus, de 
quibus Juvenalis, aut gerulis, 
quos scholiastes Sophocles in A- 
jace Flagellifero fidiovXovg dictos 
refert id est baiulos : ut hodie 
I tali dicun^ balio (;t balia. Not. 
f. 218. 

^ To this class probably be- 
longed thg depd7rovT€£ of Demar- 
•atos, mentioned by Herodotus, 
vi. 70, though I^r. Muller con- 
jectures them to have been He- 
lots. Dorians, t. ii. p. 31. 


2 On this point the remark of 
Oapperonier is ingenious : On 

“ les voit rarement (les Lacede- 
moniens) se* mettre en cam- 
‘‘ pagne sans eux ; (les Hilotes ;) 
‘‘ la politiquq I’exigeoit ; que n’ 
auroient-ils pas en a craindre 
“ si, les contenant a peine lors- 
qifils etoient chez eux, ils les 
y eussent laisses seuls bn leur 
“absence?’" Recherches sur les 
Hilotes, Mem. de TAcad. Des 
Inscrip, t. xxiii. p. 285. 

^ Thucyd. vii. 19. Cf. v. 57. 
64. iv. 80. They were some- 
times entrusted with important 
commands on foreign stations, 
which by the free confederates 
of Sparta, however, was regard- 
ed as at> inlult ; aX\a rovg ptv 
riXwrac Ap/Zborac, observes the 
Theban ambassador at Athens, 
KaOtffrctpai d^iovcri, rwij/ 
lidyiov i\iv6if,ts}v orTtor^ eirel 
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mented ^ritli this dangerous distinction. As light 
troopflS, however, they almost invariably formed the 
majority of the Lacedaemonian forc^js. In other coun- 
tries, where the'* subject racfis were more humanely 
treated,* no fear was entertained at entrusting them 
with arms. Among the Dardanians,^ for exaTnple, 
where it was not uncommon for a private individual 
to possess a thousand slaves, or more, they in time 
of peace cultivated the land, and in war filled the 
ranks of the army, their masters serving as officers.^ 
From this circumstance one of two things must 
be inferred ; either that the Dardanians considered 
them ill the light of subjects, as we do the natives 
of India, where large armies are officered by 4^ng- 
lishmen, or that that people understood better than 
any other in antiquity the art of ruling gver men. 

Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, Plutarch, ahd a jiumber 
of other writers agree in convicting the Spartans oT 
great barbarity towards their bondsmen, differing, 
however, as to the degree of that barbarity. But 
their ‘‘philanthropic views’’^ are discarded by tlie 
historian, who with the skill of an able pleader, 
overlooks thege great writers, whom he coulil not 
treat with so much want of ceremony, to bring for- 
ward the picture of Myron of Priene, whose his- 
tory he denominates a romance, and whose testi- 
mony he contumeliously rejects. In order the more 
completely, as he thinks, to demolish this humble 
writer he quotes the following passage of his work 
preserved by Athenoeus : “ The Helots perform for 
“ the Spartans every ignominious service. They are 
“ co7npelled to wear a cap of dog-skin,^ to bear a 
“ covering of sheep-skin, and are severely beaten 
“ every year without having committed aliy fault, 
“ in* order that t?iey may never forget they are 
“Slaves. , In addition to this, those amongt them 

thrvxrjffay, ^eerTrorai dvmrefp'pv^ 2 Dorians, ii.^38. 
atriy. Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 5. 

12. ’ • 5 On this cap see Meursius, 

1 Athen. vi. T03. Miscell. Lacorf. 1. i.®c. 17. p. 79. 
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Avlio, either by their stature or their beauty, raise 
“themselves above the condition of a slave are'eon- 
“ demned to death, and the masters who do not destroy 
“ the most manly of them are liable to punishment/’ * 
The accusation here made is a serious one, ^ind the 
apologist naturally feels his indignation kindle against 
its author. In this state of mind he cmjdoys very 
harsh language, charges Myron with “ ignorance and 
“partiality,’’ and altogether speaks as if he were in 
possession of facts wherewith to demolish the Pre- 
nian’s statement. But has he any ? Not a single 
one. He misunderstands entirely the gist of My- 
ron’s words, in the matter of the dog-skin cap, and 
then; on the strength of his own error, ])resumes to 
accuse him of misrepresentation. It is at the first 
blush evident , that Myron considered the hardshij) to 
consist, , not in the wearing of the cap, but in being 
compelled to wear it. Mr. Muller’s examples, con- 
sequently, are nothing to the pur|)ose ; they simply 
prove that other people had endured similar hard- 
shi{)s, (the mention of Laertes is superfluous,) never- 
theless, without having uttered one syllable to jus- 
tify liis triumph, he proceeds with much self-satis- 
faction to remark, that “ since Myron mariifestlj/ mis- 
“ rei)reseiits this circumstance, it is very 'probable that 
“his other objections are founded in error.” ^ * 

But the allegations of Myron, as the reader will 
perceive, remain not only untouched, but more' con- 
firmed and established than ever by such a defence. 
It happens, in fact, that they are true to the letter, 
and what is more, are by no means the gravest im- 
putation which can be substantiated against the 
Dorian model-state. We shall j)roceed, however, 
step by ' step examining fairly, jind in order, the 
charges and the defence. Plutarch,*^ whose testimony, 

. • 

• 1 A then. xiv. 74. Cf. Schol. iHty allowed their masters. Thu- 

Arist. Nub. 269. • In the matter cyd. iv. 16. 
of food the slaves were in war ^ Dorians, ii. 39. 

reduced to live on^half the quan- 3 Lycurg. § 28. To this may 
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wlieii fav(jurable, is unhesitatingly accepted, relates 
“ that the Helots were compelled to intoxicate them- 
selves, and perform indocent dances as a warning 
‘‘to the Spartan* youth.”^ SJiall we credit Plutarch? 
No we » must not; because “common sense is oj)- 
“ posed to so * absurd a method of edftcation.” But 
if everything in history which we may determine 
to be opposed to common sense were on that. ac- 
count to be rejected, we should make sad inroads 
upon the domains of antiquity. That which in- 
creaseSii the ridicule of the ])raetice is, that from 
among those same Helots they selected tutors for 
their younger children,' as well as companions, so 
that in the vcu'y article wherein Xenophon** dis(‘.o- 
vered the superiority of Lycurgiis’s educational sys- 
tem, it was coin])letely on a level with that of the 
other Greeks, habituating the youth to the iytimacy 
and government of slaves.^ 


be added the testimony of Deme- 
trius Cydunius ; (pam K'ah Aatct- 

^aif.ioi‘{(JV(j TT] roji^ ElXioriity fiiOti 
T()l(j Trafflr vTrodtLK^'vraL to t7]c 
I'tlxpcMij dyaOuy. ap. Meurs. jVlis- 
celL Lacon. 11. G. p. 128. 

^ Dorians, ii. 59. ^ 

2 Mr. Muller’s argument is put 
in the form of a (luestiou : “ Is 
“ it possible that the Spartans 
“ should have so degraded the 
men whom they appointed as 
“ tutors over their young chil- 
“ dren ?” Dorians, ii. 59. 

Do llep. Laced, ii. 1. 

** Pint. Vit. Ages. § 5. The 
evils of this intercourse are con- 
stantly dwelt upon by ^he an- 
cients : OTTOV olKsrrig inTiv, evdvg 
^tafpOet/onyrat ol yey^ofifyoi iriii- 
^CQ, Dion Chrysost. Orat. t. i. 
p. 299. ’ Cf. Orat. 41. t. ii? 
p. 261. Though it be most true 
that domestic slaves are generally 
corrupt in manners and ignoble 


in sentiments, yet we may be 
sure from an attentive observa- 
tion, of huniUn nature, that, even 
were it not so, their nmsters 
would ine vital >ly seek to justify 
their own cruelty and injustice 
by dej)reciating the moral charac- 
ter of their de})endents. Tims 
the ablest of Spanish writers, 
actuated less perhaps by theory 
than by instinct, strives to exte- 
nuate the conduct of their coun- 
trymen towards the natives of 
America by attributing to th(‘m 
the most odious and repulsive 
qualities : “ Les Indiens,” ob- 

serves yiloa, “ sont rnoins a 
craindre par leur valeur que 
par leur perfiflie, et par la rusv! 
avec lacjuelle ils commettent 
leur attentats. Victorieux par 
‘ surprise, ils sont cruels a I'ex- 
‘ cos, lie comiaissent aucun sen- 
timent de coinpassion. Leur 
’ cruaute est toujours accompag- 
’ nee de sang ,froid,* leur plaisir 
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Tf, however, the relation of Plutarch stood alone, 
its force would be less, though with no face could 
we reject it while admitting in other respects his 
favourable testimony. ]3ut from many authors, be- 
sides him, it is clear, that to demoralise the. Helots 
was the constant policy of Sparta. Thus when the 
Thasiaiis brought a number of useless dainties to 
Agesilaos and his army: ‘‘Give them,” said he, “ to 
“ those Helots, whom it is better to corrupt than 
“ ourselves.” ^ Consistently with the same system, 
and the more completely to debase their jninds, 
they were commanded to sing obscene songs and 
perform indecent jigs, while the Pyrrhic dance and 
every warlike lay was forbidden them. Tn proof of 
this, it is related, that when the Thebans, under 
EpaminondaSv invaded Laconia, and made prisoners 
a number of the Helots, they commanded them to 
Sing them some of the songs of Sparta, of Spendon, 
for example, or Aleman, or Terpander. But the 
Helots^ professed their inability, observing, that the 
acquisition of those lays was forbidden them. In 
short, to adopt the words of Theopompos, they 
were at all times cruelly and bitterly treated ; ^ 
deluded, sometimes, from the protection of sanc- 
tuary by perjury, and then coolly assagsinated in con- 
tempt of religion and oaths, as in the case of those 


est le carnage ; mais vaincus 
ce sont les gens le plus Inches 
‘‘les plus pusillanimes qu’on pu- 
isse voir. Dans le premier cas 
“ ils ont un soiiverain plaisir a 
“ repandrele sang des malheurcux 
“ qu’ils surprennent au dopourvu, 
“ dans le second ils cherchent a 
^ se disculper s’humilient jusqu a 
“ la derniere bassesse, coiidam- 
nent euxmemes leur furie, 
“ prient/ supplient, et se mon- 
“ trent dans toute leur conduite 
“ les plus Idchfes des hommes. 

contraste est celui qui doit 
‘‘resulter de la^ lachete et de 


“ la perfidie qui font le charac- 
“ tere de ces barbares." Me- 
inoires Philosophiques. Discours, 
xvii. t. ii. p. 21, et seq, 

' Theopomp. ap. A then. xiv. 
74. 

2 Plut. Vit. Lycurg. § 28. On 
their cruelty and perfidy towards 
the same unhappy men see Julian. 
Var. Hist. vi. 1. Polyeen. i. 41. 3. 

3 Critias, in fact, observes, that, 
as the freemen of Sparta were of 
‘'all men the most free, so were the 
seifs of Sparta of all slaves the 
most slavish. Liban< Declam, 
xxiv. t. ii. p. §3, seq, Reiske. 
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suppliantg who took refuge in the temple of Po- 
seidcfn at Tsenaros.^ 

But all this harsh usage was mild compared with 
other injurieg which the law^ of Sparta inflict<?d on 
them. •The reader will perceive that I am about 
to speak of the Crypteia, not one feature of which, 
to my mind, has been softened or explained away, 
or rendered doubtful by the ingenious but very .use- 
less special pleading of some distinguished scholars 
among our contemporaries.^ Mr. Miiller, with much 
intrepidity, leads the van of Sparta’s defenders, and, 
by an artifice not unfamiliar to rhetoricians, seeks to 
beat down the authorities on which belief in the 
Crypteia rests. He affects to think slightingly of 
their means of obtaining information, though certain- 
ly, in this respect, at least, the very meanest of them 
possessed incalculable advantages over himself. How- 
ever, of Isocrates he thus unceremoniously disposer: 

Isocrates speaks of this institution in a very coii- 
“ fused manner and from mere report.” ^ On the 
contrary, this old man eloquent,” ^as Milton affec- 
tionately terms him, luminously, (would that Mr. 
Miiller and T possessed equal art!) and upon the 
best authorities,^ sketches the history of the *Lace- 
daemonian government, its injustice, its oppressions ; 


1 Theopomp. ap. Athen. vi. 
102 /'Ore 01 Aak'eSai/uot'ioi rove 
tK Taipdpov iKe'rac; TrapaenrovErj- 
travrEi dyecrrTjeray Kai diriKTfwayy 
(Jiaav M olKerai tCjv ^iXiorior') 
Kara pifjpiv rov IIo/Tft^wroc (reicr- 
l^oc ETriTTEfTujy ry IjTrdprp, rr^v 
rnroXiv dv^pEiorara KardfrEicrey, 
wc. TTfVrc florae aTroXeKpOijrai 
oiKiae arraarfe Tije,, noXeive. 
.^1? Var, Hist. vi. 7. Thucyd. 
i. 428. Siiid. V. Tmivdpior, t. ii. 
p. 874, F. Pausanils, how- 
ever, relates, that the suppliants 
in question were not Helots but 
Lacedaemonians, iv. 24. 5. vii. 
25. S, Cf. Capperonier, Recherche® 
VOL. III. 


sur les Hilotes, MeAi. de TAcad. 
des Inscrip, t. xxiii. p. 275. 

2 Capperonier, in the last cen- 
tury, entertained something like 
scepticism on the point, though 
he could not deny that the moral 
temperament of the Spartans ren- 
dered the existence of the institu- 
tion probable. “ Le defaut de 
“ preuves m>mpc*ch<?, malgre ja 
“ ferocite connue des Lacedemo- 
niens, de rien decider sur 
“ Tusage de la Cryptief * Mem. 

&c. p. 284. 

* Dorians, ii* 40, seq. 

^ Oi rdKEtrotr dKpi^ovi ree. Pa- 
nathen. § 7 3., 


E 
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and concludes by describing the annual massacre of 
the Helots. It is worthy of remark, that, with Aris- 
totle,* he attributes to the Ephori the direction of 
this "servile war, in w.hich the rehis of slaughter 
were loosed or tightened by their authority. 

The relation, however, of Isocrates, who probably 
descended to particulars, appears not to have come 
down to us entire. Plutarch, though he be the 
panegyrist, rather than the faithful historian, of 
Sparta, has supplied the deficiency. He does so, 
indeed, reluctantly; trumpets in the narration^ with 
epic flourishes, seeking, by all the art he is master 
of, to shield his beloved Lycurgus from the stern 
but (deserved rebuke of Plato.* Too honest, how- 
ever, was the old Boeotian entirely to suppress the 
truth. So that, at length, after much pre])aration, 
the massacre is described hurriedly, briefly, with 
vehement unwillingness, but, for that very reason, 
with the more terrible effect. 

Having enumerated the regulations affecting the 
free citizens, “ In these,” he says, “ there is no trace 
“ of that injustice and griping ambition which some 
“ object to the institutions of Lycurgus, considering 
“ them well adapted to beget bravery though not 
“ honest principles. It was j)robably, the institution 
“ of the Crypteia (if as Aristotle contends, it pro- 
“ ceeded from Lycurgus) that inspired Plato with 
“ such an opinion of the legislator and his laws. 
“ According to this ordinance the rulers, selecting 
“ from among the youths those most distinguished 
“ for .ability, sent them forth armed with daggers 
“ and furnished with the necessary provisions, to 

^ * Ap. Plut. Lycurg. § 28. aV^otr’ av Kal tpiv to'iq pev ilx 

2 See the conversation with iv, ro'te wc ovk iZ ytyoVwIa 

Megillos in the First Book of the tVrti'. iXdrrbi Zi ij re TlpacAsw- 
Laws throughout. 0pp. t. vii. p. rioy hv/nla Trie t&v MapiavSv 
^201, And, again, in Book vray KarixZovXujffeurQ tpiy ay 

vi. p. 460. irdyrioy to BtTTaXwy r aZ rreyeiTTiKdy 

T&y i] AaKtSatfioylury tOyoc. 

elXroTeta irXciaTriy diroplav rrap- 
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“ scour tjje country, separating and concealing them- 
‘‘ seWes in unfrequented places by day, but issuing 
out at night and slaughtering all such of the He- 
lots as th§y *found abroa^. Sometimes, iiMeed, 
“ they •fell upon them while engaged in their rural 
“ labours in the fields, and there cut * off the best 
and bravest of the race.” ^ Plutarch felt that con- 
nected with this system, as flowing from the ^ame 
principle of policy and designed to effect the same 
purpose, were those extensive massacres recorded in 
history, by one of which more than two thousand 
of those unhappy men, having been insidiously de- 
luded into the assertion of sentiments conformable 
to the gallant actions they had performed ii> the 
service of the state, ^ were removed in a day. Lulled 
by the gift of freedom, crowned, smiled upon, they 
were conducted to the temples, as if •to implicate 
the very gods in the treachery : — and then suddenly 
they disappeared; nor to this hour has the fate •which 
overtook them been revealed.^ Compared with this 
the slaughter of the Janisaries appears less culpable. 

But had Sparta no apology to offer, for these 
actions, to lihmanity ? Her rulers discovered one 
which appears* to have satisfied their own consciences. 
Every year, on taking office, the Ephori, formally, in 
their good city of Sparta, declared war against their 
unarmed and unhappy vassals, “ that they* might be 
“ massacred under pretence of law”^ Mr. Muller 


1 Plut. Vit. Lycur. § 28. Vid. 
Ubb. Emmium, iii. 127, seq. et 
Crag, de Rep. Laced, b. i. c. xi. 

p. 68. 

Among other nations wliere 
servitude was rendered less offen- 
sive? both by law and Planners, 
men were enabled tq place a more 
generous confidence in thieir slaves. 
SarmatsB Limigantes Gotthoru!ii 
vicinorum suorum armis oppress!, 
cum justas ad resistendum libero- 
rum hominum ,c5pias non habe-* 


rent, tanquam in extremo periculo 
servos suos armarunt, atque eos 
contra Gotthos duxerunt. Mox 
autem, cum a servis deficientibus 
appetiti,* ac sedibus ejecti patriis 
essent auxilii ac consihi inopes ^d 
Constantinum subsidium implora- 
tum, et sedes tutas petitum se 
contulerunt. Carol. Bigon. De 
Occident. Imper. 1. iv. p. 67* * 

^ Thucyd. iv. 80. 

Plut. Lycurg. § 28. 
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overwhelmed with the weight of these testimonies, 
does not yet yield up the point : “ Were not these 
“ Helots, who in many districts lived entirely alone, 
“ united by despair for ,the sak^ of tjoipmon protec- 
“ tion; and did they not every year kindle a most 
“ bloody and ' determined war throughout the whole 
“ of Laconia ? ” The historian is pleasant upon the 
Helots. Kindle a war ! How happens it that the 
Chinese, who, at many periods of their history, have 
rivalled the Helots in suffering, and like them, too, 
have rebelled occasionally, yet make annually no 
“ bloody and determined war ” against the Mantchoo 
Tartars ? The answer is written on every i)age of 
the history of the world, and was put in form by 
Alexander when he inquired whether one butcher 
were afraid pf many sheep ? Nevertheless, even 
the spirit cfF slavery itself did sometimes revolt 
against oppression and cruelty, and kindled such 
“ bloo'dy and determined wars ” as Sparta, without 
foreign aid, was unable to terminate. They were, 
in fact, during njany years, prevented from disputing 
with the Athenians the supremacy in Greece, by 
contests with their own vassals.^ And on the oc- 
casion of the great earthquake when nearly every 
house in Sparta was shaken to the ground, “ did 
not the Helots rejoice at the calamity, and come 
flocking to the environs of the city from the whole 
country round, in order to put an end to •their 
tyrants as they were escaping in terror from their 
tottering habitations? Revolt, then, was not unfa- 
miliar to the Helots — again and again was the 
standard of freedom unfurled’ — and the day, though 
late, at length came, when the Spartan saw his 
sjave placed on a level with himself.'* 

To render credible this sketch of cruelty, the Cha- 
racter and education of the Spartans must be keTt 
oin view ; 

1 IloXe'^otc oixelois i^cipy6- * Athen. Vi. 87. 
fievoi. Thucyd. i. 1 1 8. 

* Plut.Cirti.§16.Diod.Sic.xi.63. * Strab. viii. t. c. 6. t. ii p. 190. 
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Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos, 

was not their maxim/ .They loved to trample on 
the fallen. F^ven in boyhood and among them- 
selves, ♦they practised gouging as an accomplishment, 
and as an ?^thenian did music — as a necessary 
consequence, even the writers most favourable to 
their state, confess them to have been brutal, inhu- 
man, perfidious.^ Nor among a people so ignorant, 
so prejudiced, so narrow-minded, whose understand- 
ings were possibly incapable of comprehending the 
idea of justice or liberality, can we altogether won- 
der at such an outbreak of barbarism. Men have 
been known in modern times to shoot slavqs for 
their amusement ; a king of France has been known 
from the same motive to shoot his subjects, and 
a learned professor,^ not very remarkable for cruelty, 


^ /Elian, vi. i. 

2 In justification of this harsh 
view of the Spartan character, 
numerous ancient authorities of 
the greatest weight may be cited. 
On their extrenie licentiousness 
see the testimony of Agnon. 
A then. xiii. 79. Plato de Legg. 
viii. t. viii. p, 90. On their to- 
lerance of adultery, Plut. Paral. 
Num. § d. On their inhospitality 
and sordid avarice, Aristoph. Pac. 
623. 01 aloryQooKspBelg Kal 

^ieipu)v6^£yoi, K. T. X. On the ava- 
rice of Gylippos, see Max. Tyr. 
Dissert, p. 133. In the Acharnes 
(v. 306, seq.) Aristophanes, again, 
briefly but energetically describes 
the character which the Spartans 
enjoyed in Greece : 

riok' y ay KaXcjg /keyoig ay, 
eiirep ecrTrelffu) y Unal, 

(Sttriy oifre / 3 a)poc^ ome iriarTig, 
ovd' 6pKOQ fxeyei. ^ 

On which the scholiast re- 
marks : iirl aTrterrt^ yap ^le^dX- 
Xoyro 01 AaK£^a9p6yioc Kal Evpi^ 
'iricrjs iy ^AySpo/ud^p" 


^Trdprrfc eyoiKoi, ^6\ia^/3ov\£v^ 
Hipia. 

Tp/a iyK\rip.ara napa^aaiag 
TpocriOrjKet^ avTolg* ai ydp avydt)~ 
Kai Sid rpiujy reXovyrai^ Xoyojy, 
tpyivy, ‘x^eip^y, Xoyaiy piy, (Aoy 
Si dpKwy, tpyioy Si, Std^Twy iy 
f3iojLLo7Q Ovffiioy, Si, ETreiSr) 

ai irLdTtiQ Sid rwy St^iuiy ylvoy- 
rai. KaV'Oprfpng* 

Aerial, pg eVcTrtBper. 

The passage in the Andromache 
referred to by the scholiast occurs 
at V. 445, sqq. Cf. Thucyd. i. 101. 
V. 35. See above, Book i, chap- 
ter ii. Book ii. chapter viii. 

3 M. Ant. Muret. Orat. xvii. 
p. 153.* The achievement of the 
king is thus^ relate^ by honest 
Mezeray : Numbers of HuguenSts 
having collected together on the 
banks of the Seine his piost Chris- 
tian Majesty, from an apartment 
of the Louvre ‘^taschoit de les 
canarder avec sa grande arque- 
buse a giboyer.” Abr%e Chro- 
nologique, iii. I083® 
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has pronounced the panegyric of that king. There 
is nothing, therefore, at all incredible in the Spar- 
tan ^rypteia, which exactly harmonizes with all we 
know of the nation. ♦- , * . 

An attempt,, however, has been maije to explain 
the whole away, by the unauthorized inference, that 
in the casual glance which Megillos, in the laws 
of Plato, makes at this institution, we have a com- 
plete description of it in all its features. But very 
far is this from being the case. The Spartan in- 
terlocutor is there making out a defence 6f his 
own country, and consequently alludes only to such 
points as appear capable of a favourable interpre- 
tation. Of course ho is careful to keep the mas- 
sacre of the Helots in the back-ground ; and merely 
says, “ There is also amongst us what is called the 
“ Crypteia, ttie pain cf undergoing which is scarcely 
credjble. It consists in going barefoot in storms, 
“ in enduring the privations of the camp, perform- 
“ ing menial offices without a servant, and wander- 
“ ing night and. day through the whole country.” ‘ 
This is the picture of a Spartan, dwelling on his 
own .hardships; which, however, mxi^t have been 
endured for some purpose, and what was that ? Tf 
exercise and military seasoning were alone aimed at, 
where wa? the necessity for that concealment, that 
lying in ambush, which the word itself signifies ? 
It is well known that the Helots were a constant 
terror to their masters — that whenever occasion of- 
fered, they revolted — whenever any enemy to the 
state presented himself, they joined him — that they 
fled whenever flight was possible — and were, it is 
confessed, so numefous and so bold, that Sparta was 
compel lefl, in treaties with foreigp states, to stipu- 
late “ for aid against her own subjects.” ® What 
more probable, therefore, under the' circumstances. 


1 Plat, de Legg. i. t. vii. p. 1 96. ^ Dorians, ii. 43. Thucyd. i. 

Bekk. Cf. Muller, Hist, of the 118. v. 14. 23 ,^ 

Dorians, ii. 41. 
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than the* institution of the Crypteia ? What more 
in harmony with the genius of the people ? 

There can be no doubt that on certain e^ftraor- 
dinary occasipnsf thesp chief *of slaves obtained •their 
freedom from the state ; but that any “ legal way 
“ to liberty and citizenship stood ojTen to them,” ^ 
does not appear.^ The chain of probabilities ” by 
which this conclusion is attempted to be arrived 
at is perfectly unique, and would lead with equal 
force to any other whatever. “ The many inter- 
mediate steps, it is said, seem to prove the exist- 
ence of a regular mode of transition from the 
“ one rank to the other.” It has not, however, 
been proved that there were any intermediate liteps; 
and the very attempt is based almost wholly on a 
fragment of that Myron of Priene, wl^ose Messenian 
History Mr, Muller denominates a romance, and 
whose partiality and ignorance ” he considers so 
self-evident but a few passages back. • 

1. The Helots who were esteemed worthy of an 

‘^especial confidence were called^ This 

however, is no intermediate step, as it is not said 
that their being thus called was necessarily followed 
by any result. 

2. The enjoyed the same “(especial con- 

fidence) in war.”^ On points of this kind it is ne- 
cessary to rely on some authority, and th*e historian 
adduces none.^ It has, indeed, been conjectured. 


1 Miill. Dorians, ii. 43. 

2 In fact Dion Chrysostom 

states most distinctly, that there 
was no such way : vTrdpyjti 

TOLQ EtXwo'ty yeveardai l^Traprid- 
raig, oOey Kal SiareXovuiy eVt- 
(3o§\evoyTec ry ^jrdpry, Orat. 
xjcxvi. t. ii. p. 92. Jleisi:. 

3 Dorians, ii. 43. Hesych. in 
V. *Apy£ioi . . , iK rdjy EiXcjr^y 
01 TTierrevojLieyoi ovrajg iXeyoyro, 
t. i. p. 5i4, seq. Albert. This 


has previously been remarked 
by Capperonier: On lit dans 
Hesychius, qu on donnoit le 
nom d’Argiens a ceux qui se 
distiifguoient par leur fidelite.” 
Recherches sur les Hilotes, Mem. 
de TAcad. des Inscript, t. xx^iii. 
p. 285. Cf. Crag, de Rep. La- 
ced. 1. i. c. xi. p. 70. • 

^ Cf. Anira. ad Athen. t. vii» 
p. 603. 

5 Cf. Athen. vi. 102. 
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from the derivation of their name, that ithis class 
of freedmen served as a body-guard to their' for- 
mer masters. Positively, however, nothing what- 
ever 'is known of their iconditiqn. 

3. The aipera/ were, probably, released from “ all 
service.” The’ expression of Eustathius^ is, “being 
“ made free, they were called aphetse.” 

4» “ The Isa-TOffwi/uvTon," who served in the fleet, 
“ reseirfbled, probably, the freedmen of Attica, who 
“ were called the out-dwellers” This phrase is cal- 
culated to convey an erroneous impression, as though 
these freedmen necessarily took up their quarters 
in the country, whereas oi olxovyrs; merely sig- 

nifies persons who have establishments of their own. 
With respect to the Desposionautaj, they would 
appear to haye been slaves brought up in their 
masters’ houses, and afterwards enfranchised, and 
ordered to be employed about the fleet. 

5. *• When they (the Helots) received their li- 
“ berty, they also obtained permission to dwell where 
“ they wished, apd, probably, at the same time, “ a 
“ portion of land was granted to them without the 
“ lot of their former masters.” Tliis .is drawing a 
general inference from a particular case. Thucy- 
dides,^ thd authority relied on, speaks only of those 
Helots w'ho having served in Thrace under Brasidas, 
obtained enfranchisement on their return, together 
with a portion of the lands recently taken from the 
Lepreatse. On other occasions, as the whole of 
Laconia and Messenia had been divided among the 
citizens, it is difficult to understand whence the state 
could have obtained lands to bestow. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is, -that they bestowed none. 

, Of the Neodamodes or “ new citizens,” our know- 
ledge is little less scanty than of the other classes 
of freedmen. That they were enfranchised Helots 

* 1 

1 Ad Iliad, o. p. 1031. 10. ’See Boeckh. Pub. Econ. of 

Cf. V. p. 983.51. Ath. i. 349. 

2 Cf. Eustath. ad II. X. 784. 15. * 1. v. § 34. ' 
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is confidently maintained by several learned writers, 
though others suppose them to have been the sons 
of enfranchised Helots.^ This latter supposition, how- 
ever, is inconsistent .with the testimony of Myron, 
who observes^ that “ the Lacedaemonians often eman- 
“ cipated their slaves, some of whom were then called 
“ aphetce, others adespotcp^ others eructcres, others 
“ desposionautce ; there w^ere others whom they de- 
“ nominated neodamodes, different from the Helots.”^ 
Of those modern writers who have treated of the 
Spartan institutions, some elude the discussion al- 
together, while others acquiescing in the commonly 
received opinion contend, that the Neodamodcs were 
those Helots who, having conducted themselves gal- 
lantly in war, bad for some time enjoyed their free- 
dom. But this decision, how^ever plaiusible it may 
seem, is by no means satisfactory. For, wherever 
Thucydides, or any other historian of authority, hgfs 
occasion to mention this class of freedmeil, they 
appear to be carefully distinguished from the en- 
franchised Helots. Thus, w^hen th« companions of 
Brasidas, befqre spoken of, had received their free- 
dom, and wqre sent as settlers into the Lepreatis, 
it is added, that they were accompanied by a number 
of Neodamodeg.^ But if this term signified nothing 

’ Dr. Arnold, in Thucyd. v. ^ Thucyd. v. 34. 67. vii. 58. 
34. Hudson, in Var, Lect. on Xenoph. Helen, i. 3. 17. iii. 1. 
the same passage observes, that 4. iii. 36. 6. v. 2. 24. vi. 1. 4. 

"" Neodamodes fuisse Helotas, I cannot discern the force of 
contra quam censet Cragius Schneider's argument in his re- 
(de Rep. Lac. i. 12,) dare os- mark on Thucyd. vii. 58 : ‘"Sed 
tendit Meursius in Miscell. locus Thucydidis clarissimus 

** Lacon. ii. 1 Thucyd. t. iii. est : ^vvarai to 

p. 492. Bip. Cf. Diod. Sic. xii. cXevdcpov J. e. signifi- 

^/ithen. vi. 102. (K Herm. cat vocabulum honn(4- 

Polit, Antiq. §§ 24. 48. et Valcke- nes nuper libertate donatos." Not 
nah-r ad Herod. ii:\ 1 where to insist on the opinion of .^Jnii- 
the condition of the Perioeci is lius Portus, that the above words, 
sought to be explained. Suid. v. have crept from the margin into 
yeo^a/Lc. ii. 215. Animad. in the text, the enfranchised 

Athen. t. viii. p. 603. Ubbo Helots were as much homines 
Emmius, iii. 133. ’ ** nuper libertate donates,” as 
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more than Helots who had been rewarded with li- 
berty, in what did they differ from the other Helots 
who had likewise been made free? One learned 
commentator,^ not wi^out ingenuity,, infers that 
they were a class of tributary subjects inhabiting the 
neighbourhood' of the capital, on whom the right 
of citizenship had been conferred, though they did 
not . enjoy perfect equality with the elder citizens. 
But, as it is distinctly stated, that they were en- 
franchised slaves, we are compelled to abandon even 
this hypothesis, and seek to discover some other clue 
to the truth. 

It has already been observed, that the Spartans 
appeur to have possessed numbers of slaves properly 
so called, besides their oppressed and miserable bonds- 
men, with whom they seem often to have been con- 
founded. These, by being more constantly about their 
ihasters, were, doubtless, able to gain more upon their 
affections, and could not possibly be viewed with 
equal dread, since they were necessarily brought to- 
gether from various countries, and connected con- 
sequently by no bond of union. As often, there- 
fore, as the state required a fresh supply of citizens, 
it is from among these that they appear to have 
been selected; and that, too, in numbers so consi- 
derable, that Agesilaos, on one occasion, was en- 
abled to select two thousand to attend him on an 
expedition wherein he was accompanied by only 
thirty Spartans.® 

Another class of persons® commonly ranked among 
the Laconian slaves were the Mothaces,* to deter- 


the Neodamodes. And yet, when 
sent together to ^Lepreon they 
aVe carefully distinguished. See 
Hudson. Var. Lect. Thucyd. iv. 
460. Bip., 

1 Morus. ap. Schneid. Ind. 
Grsec. ad Xen. Hellen. p. 468. 
Cf. Perizon. ad i®lian. xii. 43. 

2 Plat. Agesil. § 6. Cf. Xe- 


noph. Hellen. i. 3, 15, iii. 1. 3. v. 
2. 24. Died. Sicul. xv. 20. 

^ See^Book ii. chapter vii.* 

4 Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 632. 
Ubbo. Emm. iii. 132, seq. 
Mention is made in Plutarch of 
two Syntrophoi of Cleomenes, who 
were called Mothaces, and these 
we find at the head of a party of 
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mine wh©se origin, rank, and condition, appears to 
be a •matter of no small difficulty. That they never, 
during the flourishing ages of the commonwealth, 
formed any ^art of .the se*vile caste may b5 re- 
garded ‘as certain, whatever may be found to the 
contrary in tlie grammarians of lateV times. For 
the Mothaces, observes Athenseus, though not La- 
cedaemonians, were free. And to the same purpose 
speaks Philarchos, whose words are : “ The Mo- 

“ thaces were the brotherlike companions of the La- 
“ cedawnonians. For every youthful citizen, accord- 
“ ing to his means, chose one, two, or more of 
“ these to be brought up along with him ; and, not- 
“ withstanding that they enjoyed not the rank of ci- 
“ tizens, they were free, and participated in all the 
“ advantages of the national educatioiv It is even 
“ said that Lysander, who defeated tlm Athenians 
“ at sea, was one of this class of men, but raised 
“ to the rank of citizen for his valour.” ‘ Tb the 
same section of the Laconian population belonged 
also Callicratidas and Gylippos,® a circumstance which 
of itself appears completely to overthrow the hy- 
pothesis of those who derive the Mothaces directly 
from the Helots ; for Cleandridas, the father of Gy- 
lippos,^ was chosen to accompany King Pleistoanax, 
as chief of his councillors, during an expedition 
into Attica, an honour which would not, 1 imagine, 
have ‘been conferred upon a Helot. Again, Lysan- 
der, whom by one authority we are taught to re- 
gard as a Mothax, is by another spoken of not 
barely as a Spartan, but as descended from the 
Heracleidse.'* 


soldiers. Vit. Cleom. § 8. Cf. 
Valsk. Diatrib. p. 231. • 

J Athen. vi. 102.^ Muller, al- 
luding to this passage, says, “ In 
“ Athenseus they are called /re^ 
“ in reference to their future, not 
“ their past, condition.” Dor. 
ii. 44. n. b. By the same rule. 


the vicious m%n who « s one day 
to be virtuous, might, in the midJt 
of his crimes, be pronounced a 
pattern of morality. . ® .£lian. 
Var. Hist. xii. 43. Perizon. 

® Cf. Died. Sicul. xiii. 106, who 
calls the father Clearchos. 

* Plut. Vit. Lysand. § 2. 
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IIow then are we to reconcile thes^ seeming 
contradictions ? Probably by supposing, that the 
Mothaces consisted, first of the sons of such Spar- 
tans* as were too poot to defray fthq expenses of 
their maintenance and education,' which seems to 
have been thb case with Aristocritos, ' the father of 
Lysander, whose early indigence is celebrated ; se- 
condly of bastard Spartans, who it is well known 
shared the education of their legitimate brethren ; 
and thirdly, of the sons of persons of rank and 
distinction among the Perioeci. To these p<?rhaps, 
in very late times, the sons of favourite slaves born 
in the house may have been added, though there 
is no ground for believing that this was habitually 
the case in the earlier ages. Be this, however, as 
it may, it sepms to be quite evident, that Lycurgus 
laid much less stress on “ birth and blood ” than 
6n that steadiness and patience of toil which are 
the fiVst qualities of a soldier. Whoever from child- 
hood upward gave proof of those, by submitting 
unmurmuringly fo the rigorous trial he enjoined the 
youth of Sparta, was elevated in the end to the 
rank of a citizen, while they who shrunk from the 
severity of his discipline, according to some even 
though they had descended from the blood royal, 
sunk into a state of degradation or were even 
confounded with the Helots.'' Foreigners who en- 
joyed the privileges of this system of instruction 

* Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 2. 15, xay tl'Xwrac, 6fio(u>e roit dpia- 

where the regulations of the Per- toTc npUac toy Si /iq ifipei- 
sian system are evidently mere vayra, Kay e’5 airrov tov ^aaiXtuQ 
copies of those which prevailed, at tic rove tiXinras aVoortWovoi, 
least in earlier ages, at Sparta. kuI rijc mXirtiag 6 toiovtoq ov 
Plut. Institut. Liac. § 21, seq. The testimony of Dion 

iliiller. Dor. iu 314, seq. Chrysostom (Orat. xxxvi. <t. ii. 

p. 92), as we have seen abov^, is 

* Teles, ap. Stob. Florileg. Tit. in direct contradiction with this 

40. 8. AaKtSatftSytoi Si ohSiy pf Teles ; but if we suppose them 
r<2v rouArruy oyeiSog iiyovyrac to speak of different periods of 
dWd Toy fiiy fieraa\6yra rijs Spartan history, they may both 
dyuiy^C Kai ifififtyavra, Kay ^vug, , be right. " 
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received §mong the Lacedaemonians the name of 
Trophimoi. 

Of the Epeunactae, a peculiar class of freedmen, 
we have the .following cui’io»s account : Having in 
the Messenian war lost a number of Spartans, the 
government b*egan to apprehend thstt the enemy 
might discover its weakness; to conceal which a He- 
lot was substituted in the place of every fallen war- 
rior. Shortly afterwards these men were raised to 
the rank of citizens and denominated Epeunactae, 
because they occupied the beds {^uml) of other men.’ 

But wherever men are base-minded there will be 
slaves ; and accordingly we find that, in all other 
parts of Greece, no less than at Sparta, this mise- 
rable class existed for the performance of servile 
drudgery. Posidonios, the Stoic, * ojjserves, that 
persons lacking sense to provide for themselves, vo- 
luntarily became the slaves of any who would take 
care of them. Thus the Maryandinians subiilitted 
to the citizens of Heraclea,® to be their perpetual 
serfs, stipulating only that they 8ly^)uld always be 
furnished with the necessaries of life, and on no 
account be sold out of the country. They were in 
fact simply tributaries, as is implied in the verse 
of Euphorion, the epic poet. 

Gift-bearers called, who cower before their chiefs/' ^ 

Thts appellation of Gift-bearers — though their gifts, 
like the royal benevolences of our ancestors, were ex- 
torted from them — was no doubt however invented, 
as Callicrates^ observes, to disguise the true nature 

^ Athen. vi. 101. ekcIvoiq avruiv 

2 IIotTfi^wvioc <l>r}(ny 6 dwo dwep av wcrip yirripETEw hvvartii. 
Trig ^odc; ToWovg rivagf lavTUJv Athen vi. 84. Cf. Grot* de Jur! 
oh J^vvafiivovQ 7rpoi(rraadai did Bell, et Pac. ii. v, 27 • 
ro rfjg Siapolag aVOf ^ Eustath, ad II. t,«i. p, 223, 
rai eavrovg elg rwv otwetu}^ 38, 

r^pitjv VTtripealaVi ottwc ? Trap kKti^ ^ Au)po<l^6poi KoXeolad* hirotpptff- 
V(av rttyx^poyreg Trig elg rd aVay- crovreg dvaKrag, Athen. vi, 84. 
Kctla kirifieXeiag,* avroX ttSXiv . ^ Athen. vi. 84. 
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of their condition. Besides engaging i^ agricul- 
tural labours, they likewise served on board ^ ship, 
and consequently contributed greatly to increase the 
commerce and naval power of IJeracIea.^ 

The Thessalians denominated Penestse,® not those 
who were boi^n in servitude, but persons who were 
made captive in war* They were sometimes also 
known by the name of Thettaloiketes. Archema- 
chos, in his History of Euboea, affords illustration 
of a very curious point of ancient history mentioned 
briefly but with some variation, by Thucydides^® Ac- 
cording to him, certain Boeotians migrating northward, 
founded Arnaea in Thessaly ; after which some re- 
turned to Boeotia, while, delighted with the land, 
others remained, and became the voluntary villains 
of the Thessalians. Here, however, as elsewhere in 
like cases, it was stipulated that they should neither 
be put to death nor sold beyond the borders ; while 
on their part they agreed to cultivate the land and 
pay the requisite tribute.^ On this account they 
were called Menestae,^ that is ‘‘those who remain,” 
which appellation was by degrees corrupted into 
Penestae. Of these serfs many were richer than 
their masters. Euripides,^ in his “ Phryxas,” ob- 


1 Aristot. ,Polit. viL 5. 7. Miil- 
ler, ii. 62. 

« Valcken. Diatrib. in Perd. 
Dram. Eurip. p. b. Ruhnk. 
ad Tim. Lex. v. ireveaTiKov. 
Eustath. ad II. / 3 . p. 22^. v. p. 
933. TT. p. 1120. Ammonius. v. 
TTeXciTric* Valcken. Animad. 
iii. 8. p. 192. Schol, ^Aristoph. 
Vesp. 12^4. Suid. v. ireviffrau 
t. ii. p. 479. Strab. 1. xii. t. ii. 
p. 817. Casaub. — Hesych. v. wev 
dtrrai. t. ii. p. 910. Albert. 

^ 3 See i^opp6. Proleg. in Thu- 

cyd. ii. 306. 308. Cf. Aristot. 
Pol. ii. 9. 28. 

^ Athen. vi. 85. 


5 But/' says Hermann, was 
the name derived from /llevelv, 
Athen. vi. 88 (Cf. Weaker ad 
Theogn. p. xx.) or from Trivea- 
Oai, Dionys. Hal. ii. 9. p. 255, 
or were they a distinct race ? 
On this resemblance to the 
Italian clients, see Niebuhr, 
vol. i. p. 318.” (1. 277. Engl. 

Trans.) Niebuhr, however, re- 
marks, <^hat the same relation 
which, in Thessaly, was rude 
and revolting, might, at Rome, 
be refined by different man- 
ners and a better spirit.” 

6 Valcken. Diatrib. p. 216. b. 

Athen. vi. 85. . 
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serves, moreover, that they were sometimes of very 
ancient families. Thucydides, on the other hand, 
represents them to have been the original inhabi- 
tants of Arn^ driven .thence by the Thessalians Sixty 
years after the Trojan war, though a portion of the 
nation had lodg before settled in Boeotia and joined 
in the expedition against Troy.^ 

A state of things not greatly dissimilar ^ prevailed 
in Crete, where the servile caste was divided into 
several classes : first, those of the cities, called 
Chrysogietao, or bought with gold,” who were doubt- 
less barbarians ; second, those of the country, who 
received the name of Aphamiotse,^ from their being 
bound to the Aphamiae, or estates of the landed 
gentry. These were the aboriginal tribes of the 
island reduced to servitude by a nation qf foreign con- 
querors. They were sometimes likewise denominated 
Clarotae,^ from their having been divided among the 
conquerors by Kka^og^ or lot; or, according to others, 
from their being located on the lots of the citizens 
which were called In condij^ion, the Apha- 

niiotae resembled the Helots,^ and differed from the 
peasantry, or Hypekooi,^ in much the same degree 
as the purcha^d private slaves of the Turks differ 
from their rayaf^s^ or subjects. These are habitually 
protected from being sold out of the country ; though 
in cases of revolt the captives are reduced to the 
level ‘of the common slaves, and sold like cattle. 
Thus the markets of Egypt were crowded with Cre- 
tans after the late revolt against Mohammed Ali, 


^ Thucyd. i. 12. Steph, By- 
zant. V. "'Apyrj. 

t 2 See on the subject Classes of 
Crete, Goettling. Excurs. atyVristot. 
Pol. 473, sqq. Muller. Dor. 
ii. • The undertaker % business in 
this country was entrusted to 
slaves, who obtained the namet 
of Ergatones. Hesych. ap. Meurs. 
Cret. ii. 13. p. 190. 

® Hesych. in voce. t. ii, p. 635. 


Albert. — Strab. 1. xv. t. ii. p. 1 027. 
1. xii. t. ii. p. 817. Casaub. 

4 Suid.'in v. i. 1461. 

^ Cf. Miill. Dor. ii. ^1. ^ 

® Cf. Eustath. ad Iliad, o. p. 
1031. 

7 Polyb. iv. 53. Th^ Perioeci 
of Crete bore the same relation 
to their lords as the agricultural 
caste did in Egypt to the nobility. 
Arist. Pol. vii. 9. 
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Third, there existed in every state in Cr^te a class 
of public bondsmen denominated Mnoia or Mnoa, 
because reduced to that condition by Minos.* These 
serfs cultivated the piblic Is^ds, cupon what con- 
ditions is not exactly known : it merely appears that 
they were compelled to furnish the body of the citi- 
zens a certain sum of money, together with a part 
of their flocks and herds and agricultural produce." 
That they were sufiiciently numerous and powerful 
to inspire their masters with dread, is evident from 
the regulation by which they were excluded from 
the gymnasia, and prohibited the use of arms. 

Besides these, there was another class of the Cre- 
tan "population which must by no means be con- 
founded with the slaves or serfs, — 1 mean, the Ilype- 
kooi.® These were the inhabitants of the smaller 
towns who had lost their political independence, 
but were permitted the use of arms, arid allowed to 
frequent the public places of exercise, like the nobler 
citizens.'* 

In the city of Cydonia, during certain festivals of 
Hermes, the slaves were left masters of the place, 
into which no free citizen had permission to enter ; 
and if he infringed this regulation it was in their 
power to chastise him with whips.* . In other parts 
of Crete customs similar to those of the Roman 
Saturnalia prevailed ; for, while the slaves in the 
Hermaean festival were carousing and taking’ their 
ease, their lords, travestied into domestics, waited 
upon them at table, and performed, in their stead, 
all other menial offices. Something of the same kind 
took place during the month Geroestion, at Troe- 
zen, where the citizens feasted their slaves on one 
^day of the great annual festivah^jand played at dice 
with them.® Among the Babylonians, moreovef, we 


1 Vid. Ilgen. De Scol. Poes. 

p. 108. 

* Athen. iv. 22. Cf. Goettling. 
ad Arist. Pol. Excurs. ii. p. 473. 

3 Athen; vi. 84. 


* Goettling. Excurs. ii. De Rep. 
'Cretens. p. 474. 

* Athen. vi. 84. 

Athen. xiv.' 44. 
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find a similar custom ; for, during the Sacsean festival, 
whict lasted five days, and was celebrated in the 
month of August,' the owners waited on their slaves, 
one of whom, habited in a royal robe, enacted* the 
part of Jcing. * 

Upon the ‘whole it may be infeared, that the 
treatment and condition of the Cretan serfs were 
milder than in any other Doric state, though it 
would be incorrect to decide,* that they were ’less 
op})ressed than in any other state in all Greece, 
since we discover in the song of Hybrias traces 
not to*be mistaken of their abject state : 


Great riches have I in my spear and sword. 

And hairy shield, like a rampart thrown 

Before me in war ; for by these I am lord 

Of the fields where the golden harvests are grown ; 

And by these I press forth the red red wine, ^ 

While the Mnotse around salute me king ; 

Approaching, trembling, these knees of mine, 

With the dread which the spear and the faulchion bring.- 

The Perioeci of Crete are said iiQver to have re- 
volted against their masters; but this arose, as Aris- 
totle observes, [from the circumstance that every state 
having serfs of the same kind, it was not for the 
interest of any one in their wars to set their bonds- 
men a bad example by enticing any to join in those 
struggles.^ The Penestse of Thessaly, and the He- 
lots, ’often joined the enemy, because the neigh- 
bouring states possessed no similar serfs. But, in 
the case of the Cretan Perioeci, the circumstance 
already noticed of their not being allowed to fre- 
quent the gymnasia,^ or possess arms, will account 
satisfactorily for their perseverance in the ancient 
manners, without supposing in them any ppeferencg 
for Ithose manners, which, as they were deprived of 

^ A^og among the Macedonia ^ Athen. xv. 50. Cf. Ilgen. < 
ans. Suid. ii. 60. Anim. ad de Scol. Poes. xxvi. p. 10^, sqq. 
Athen. xiv. 44. Aristot. Pol. ii. 9. 28. 

2 Miill. Dor, ii.'53. ^ cf. Arist. Pol. ii, 5. 20. 
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all the privileges of citizens, they could^ scarcely 
have felt/ " * 

Respecting the servile classes in other Grecian 
state" our information is very scanty^: we simply 
know that the serfs oi' the Syracusans werp deno- 
minated Killicyrii,® and exceedingly cmmerous, so 
that “ more in number than the Killicyrii,” be- 
came a proverb. They would seem to have dwelt 
chiefly in the country like the Cretan Mnotae. In 
process of time, however, their multitude inspired 
them with courage; they assaulted and drove out 
their masters, and, fortune favouring their enterprise, 
retained possession of Syracuse, Among several of 
the Italian states, the subject classes were known by 
the name of Pelasgi. The people of Rhodes re- 
duced and kept in bondage the inhabitants of Cau- 
nos, and the. celebrated painter Protogenes® was the 
son of one of these bondsmen. 

In the same relation stood the Bithynians to the 
people of Byzantium; the Leleges to the Carians, 
and the Katanocophori to the people of Sicyon.* 
These last wouW seem to have been originally ® 
merely the rustic population deprived of their free- 
dom by the tyrants, who compelled them to affect 
a mean and squalid appearance, and to wear sheep- 
skin cloaks,® that they might be ashamed to fre- 
quent the city, where they would have been ex- 
posed to the laughter and insults of the rabble. 

The corresponding class among the Arcadians, de- 

1 Cf. Mull. Dorians, ii. 54. of slavery among the Argives was 

* Herod, vii. 155. Plat, De denominated &foi;ro;',(He8ych. in 
Legg. t. vii. p. 205. Suid. in v. v.) because their serfs originally, I 
KoXKiKvpioi, i. 1359. Eustathius, suppose, were too poor to possess 
however, places the Killicyrii in oxen. 

Crete, and the ’AjOorrat (;xvyrat ?) * Scht' Aristoph. Concion., 719. 

in Syracuse, ad II. /S. t. L p. 223. Poll. vii. 68. Cf. Steph. Byzant. 
37. ^ V. XIoc., p. ?58. b. 

» Plin." Nat. Hist. xxxv. 36, ® The Peisistratidse pursued the 

Meurs. Rhod. p. 35. Wme policy in Attica. Aristoph. 

< Eustath. ad II. ir. p. 1120. Lysist. 18, sqq. Suid.v.tcoriin'a- 
Athen, vi. 101. The institution Kat, i. 1421. 
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nominated Prospelatse * were said to have amount- 
ed t* three hundred thousand in number. Their 
treatment was probably more lenient than in many 
other parts of (Greece, as vj^ find them on jmblic 
festivals, sitting down at table with their masters, 
like our old fhrm-servants, eating of tiie same food, 
and drinking from the same cup.® 


1 Eustath. ad 11. tt. p. 1120. 
Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. viii. 
7. 12, who observes that, in later 
times, the Arcadians though more 
attached to liberty than any other 
Greeks, yet maintained a great 
number of slaves, standing in 
need of husbandmen, goatherds, 
swineherds, herdsmen, and drove- 
keepers, and expert woodsmen. 
The Corinthians had forty-six 
myriads of slaves, for which rea- 
son the Pythian oracle called 
them Chcenix-measurers, proba- 
bly because they allowed their 
slaves a chcenix of corn per day. 
Athen. vi. 103. Under the ty- 
ranny of Atheniou the" citizens 
of Athens were ^t one time 
reduced to the fourth part of a 


choenix of barley per diem, wliich, 
observes the sophist, was rather a 
cock’s food than a man's. Athen. 
V. 53. 

2 Theopomp. ap. Athen. iv. 
31. This historian speaks in 
another passage of people who 
in the present text of Athdliseus 
are denominated Arisei, who pos- 
sessing three hundred thousand 
slaves, (a favourite number with 
Theopompos,) were enabled to 
spend their whole lives in mirth 
and jollity: 'Apialoi (prjal, kek- 
rrivTai TrpotTTnXaTwv, uKTirep etXa/- 
ra>v, Tpidtcoyra pLvpid^ag' Kad’ tKcicr^ 
T7jy IjjuepdH' pidvovari, icai trot- 
ovvTai (Tvrovcriag, Kul BiUKeivTai 
TTpog e^u)drjy Kal 7r6(nv aKparear- 
repay. Athen. x. 60. Cf. vi. 101. 
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BOOK VI. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


CHAPTER I. 

CONDITION OF THE POOR. 

Respecting the condition of the poor, in ancient 
nations, very little is commonly known, the great 
historians, the tragic poets, and the other classic 
writers who enjoy what may be termed popularity, 
not having bestowed their attention on the subject; 
and to mine, for this species of knowledge, amid the 
speculations of ^philosophers, or the dusky rubbish 
of scholiasts and lexicographers, being a task for 
lyhich few have patience. Even those writers who 
might have been expected to enter fully into this 
matter, supply but slight and unsatisfactory infor- 
mation, either because they attached little importance 
to the q^uestion, or because it did not enter into 
their design to examine in all their details the poor- 
laws of Athens, or the numerous sources of private 
and public charity which circumscribed the operation 
of those laws. To the best of my ability I shall 
endeavour to supply the deficiency. 

In the earlier -ages of the commonwealth there 
existed . no class of citizens so ppcessitous as to re- 
quire the aid of charity.* The democracy was not 

c 

1 Before the establishment, were, by many of the smaller 
however, of the Athenian com- states, undertaken for the sake of 
monwealth, when Greece had not providing for the poor. Thucyd. 
yet emerged from the period of i. 5. 
barbarism, piratical expeditions 
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disgraced. by the beggary of one of its members; 
for, 1?hough many, compared with their neighbours, 
miglit be poor, none were reduced to sordid indi- 
gence, or so lacked credit a8#to be unable to com- 
mand the means of engaging in some profitable 
branch of industry. Afterwards, howbver, through 
the calamitous events of war, and that deterioration 
seemingly inherent in all forms of government, .the 
number of the indigent exceeded that of the wealthy,^ 
(as in every modern country it does,) and distress 
and destitution occupying entirely the thoughts of 
the sufferers, corroded to the core that spirit of 
patriotism which had distinguished their ancestors. 
But the institutions of Athens, having been Ipruly 
designed to promote the happiness and provide for 
the wants of the people, the attention, of the legis- 
lature was immediately directed to the evil. 

As this was the first developement of the spirit of 
charity, it naturally appeared feeble at the outset, 
and only acquired strength and volume by degrees. 
A beginning was made in the case of those who had 
been disabled in war," and of the children left behind 
by citizens who fell in defence of their country. 

To the former a pension, in early times of one 
obolos a-day, was allowed : the latter ^ may be said 
to have been adopted by the state which maintained 

^ fjikv ovhlc fjv Twv TTo- the honour of this idea to Hippo- 
Xtrujv rutv dvayKaitov damos, who, he says, proposed 

ovH TTpoffaiTioy tovq kvTvyyavov^ public rewards for useful inven- 
TUQ TYiv it6\lv KaTr}(T')(yv e , vvv Si tions, and maintenance and edu- 
TrXeiovg elalv oi (Tirav'ikiovTEg rwv cation for the children of slain 
ixoyrwv, Isocrat. Areop § 38. warriors. But St. Hilaire, who 

2 Kal vofjLovg ahrog erepovg translateji him in this sense, seems 
eypaipey, 1 (tti Kai 6 rovg Trrjpu)- to be mistaken. Arisjfotle says, 
^eyrgg iy rco\efX(p Sr)pLd^lq. rpe^ that Hippodamos proposed suck 
(l>efT6aL KeXEvojy. Plut. Solon. § a law, as if it were new : — ‘^Now 
3 1 .• See the othei* authorities such a law,'* he says, existed 

collected by Meursius. Them. Att. at Athens, and in other states.** , 

i. 10. p. 27. Cf. Petit, Legg. AttT Cf. Goettling. ad loc. p. 327, sqq. 
viii. 3. p. 559. Aristotle, in a St. Hil. i. 147. 
passage vf his Politics, (ii, 5. 4,) ** Poll. viii. 91. Goettlieb. ad 

has been supposed to attribute Plat. Menex p. 62, s^q. 
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and educated them till the age of eighteen, when, 
having been taught some trade or business, they' were 
considered able to provide for themselves.^ 

With whom this husmane institution, originated is 
not agreed. In the case of disabled soldiers the’ 
honour has, by some, been attributed 'to Peisistratos, 
by others to Solon. Boeckh, though he acknow- 
ledges that the latter “ certainly gave the example 
to Peisistratos,” considers it not improbable that, for 
the benefit of this important lesson, humanity is 
indebted to the tyrant, who, he observes, “.was of 
“ a mild disposition ; and usurpers are generally glad 
“ to seize every opportunity of conferring a benefit, 
“ with a view to make themselves popular ; nor 
“ Would the Athenians, with their hatred to tyranny, 
“ have attributed this honour to him if he had not 
“ deserved it.”® 

Of this I am not sure. Peisistratos, a consum- 
mate’' politician, having unjustly rendered himself 
master of the state, was, no doubt, careful to ap- 
propriate to himself as many as possible of the 
honours due to Solon, the mildest of all legislators; 
and, if he abstained from abrogating such a law, 
might contrive to pass for its author. Certain, at 
all events, it is, that a tradition long existed among 
the ancients which attributed the institution to So- 
lon ; ® and however mild and popular in manners 
the tyrant may have been, it will still, perhaps, be 
acknowledged that in those qualities he was excell- 
ed by the great legislator. 

By what steps the law, originally instituted with 
reference solely to citizens disabled in war, came 
afterwards to embrace the aged, the sick, the blind, 

^ Aristid. PEnath. i. 1 90. Jcbb. rove irixTp^ovc oikovq rP rwv 
Muyot Se dirdvruiv dy0p6>Tr(t)V rpla irai'07r\i(Sy rovg Se dZvvdTOVQ 
ravra ivofiiaarf rwy fiep vittp rwv ^o^triSv Sr)/ 40 (Ti(f rpi^eiv. 

Tijs T6\e(i>c reXtvTtiirdvTiitv ahrUiv ^ Publ. Econ. of Athen. i. 324. 
ftiv iwaivovg iiri rate rafale Kad’ * Schol. ined. ad ./Eschin. cont. 
eKatrrov trog XeytiV rovg Se Tral- Timarch. p. 14. 40. ap. Taylor, 
Sat Srifioai^ rpttpeip dxpig ^Hr/g, ad Lys. Oral. Att. t. ii! p. 537. 
Kal TtipiKa-ira dxoTrifivciv eiri Dobs. — Diog. Laert. i. 2. 8. 
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and infirm of every description, is not known. It 
did jiot, * however, require them to he absolutely 
destitute before they could receive relief. Any citi- 
zen whose property did not^exceed three minae, or 
twelve .pounds sterling,* was entitled to the allow- 
ance ; to ebe out which he might .keep a small 
shop, or apply himself to any other branch of in- 
dustry within his competence. The laws, in fact, 
were on this point exceedingly liberal, justly con- 
sidering it to be the duty of society to make up 
as far as possible for the injuries of fortune. 
There 'was little danger of the state’s humanity be- 
ing abused. The people themselves examined into 
every case, which in a community so limited they 
could easily do, and afterwards it was still in the 
power of any citizen, who suspected imposition, to 
bring an action against the offender before the Se- 
nate of Five Hundred. 

The speech of a defendant in a cause of this 
kind has come down to us. It was written for 
the unfortunate citizen by Lysias; and I own I can 
discover in it nothing of that “jestfng tone,” which, 
in the opinion* of some writers, proves it to be a mere 
rhetorical exercise.® On the contrary, it breathes 


1 Harpocrat, v. cdvvaroi. Cf. 
not. Vales, et Suid. v. t. i. p. 
89, b. 

2 Bgeckh. Pub. Econ. of A- 
thens, vol. i. p. 325. It should 
here, perhaps, be remarked, that 
they who failed to be present on 
the day of examination, lost their 
allowance for a whole Prytaneia. 
Schol. ad iEschin. cent. Tim. § 
21. At times it would appear 
a man required some |[kill and 
eloquence to plead his own cause ; 
or^ friend to speak^in his behalf, 
perhaps, when the number of ap- 
plicants was very great. 

may gather thus much from the 
accusation of .^schines against 
Timarchos, who, though a rich 


man, suffered, we are told, his 
old blind uncle to inscribe his 
name on the list of •the destitute. 
On one occasion, moreover, when 
the uncle had omitted to attend 
on the proper day, and had ad- 
dressed a petition to the Senate 
to be allowed his pay notwith- 
standing, Timarchos, who hap- 
pened to be then in court, re- 
fused t(f support his application, 
by which means he iost his al- 
lowance for that Prytaneia. JEs- 
chin. cont. Tim. § 21. The Scho- 
liast on this passage adds, that 
they who petitioned the Senate* 
appeared in person, bearing in 
their hand an olive branch 
wreathed with wool. 
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of that manly confidence, which it became the citi- 
zen, however poor, of a republican stated to, feel. 
We must not conceive of him as a miserable pauper 
whining to a board guardians. He understood 
the intent and meaning of the' law, and certain that 
his case entitled him to the relief it* was designed 
to afford, he spoke before the Senate like a man 
claiming no more than was equitably due to him ; 
and* too well assured of the humanity and justice 
of his countrymen to be under much apprehension. 
He kept a small shop, it appears, in the vicinity of 
the agora, and one of the principal points dwelt on 
by the prosecutor was, that he there drew together 
a number of saunterers and newsmongers, such as 
usually at Athens frequented the shops of barbers, 
perfumers, Ac., in that fashionable part of the town.* 
Another poirit was, that he sometimes rode on 
l^orseback, which, in the opinion of the accusers, 
a map receiving aid from the state should not have 
done. But, to this part of the accusation, he re- 
plies, that, being so lame as to be compelled to 
make use of drutches, he was wholly unable to 
answer the more distant calls of business without 
hiring a horse, the expense of which only aug- 
mented his difficulties. 

From these circumstances we may ‘learn, that the 
Athenian government was by no means penurious 
in its appropriation of those funds which the ^con- 
tributions of the wealthier citizens placed at its 
disposal. 

On the amount of the daily allowance writers are 
not agreed, some pretending it was three oboli, others 
two, and others aq obolos. The truth, probably, is, 
that, originally, it exceeded not a single obolos, but 
that, as prices augmented, or, ratHfer, as the coin 'de- 
teriorated in value, it was found necessary to double 
the amount.* Whether it was ever raised to three 

' I 

^ Andocid. de Myst. § 9. Plut. ^ That this allowance was not 
Timol. § 14. very scanty may be inferred from 
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oboli seems doubtful ; the affirmation of the Scho- 
liast on -^Ischines ' may be a mistake ; but the mere 
fact that this was the pay of the dicasts is no reason 
at all for calling the testimojjjiy of the grammaprian 
'in question.® * Be this, however, as it may, in the 
time of LysiaS,® one obolos only was bestowed, and 
Boeckh has attempted, with much ingenuity, to de- 
termine the date of the increased allowance. Tt had 
not taken place, according to Harpocration, in the 
time of Aristotle ; but Philochoros, the next writer 
who touches on the subject, observes, that it was 
nine drachmae a month, or fifty-four oboli,* which, 
omitting the fractions, is equal to two oboli a day. 
The year in which Aristotle composed his treatise 
on the Athenian government is not exactly known ; 
it was probably, however, after his return from Ma- 
cedon, 334 n.c. Philochoros was ifieroscopos at 
Athens in the year of Coroebos, 306 B.c. He did. 
not, however, publish his Atthis till about tho»year 
260 B.C., at which time the poor allowance had been 
raised to two oboli. The date of the increase, therefore, 
falls somewhere within the preceding Seventy years.® 


the fact, that wheif the people of 
Troezen publicly received the 
wives and parents of the Athe- 
nians on their retreat from the 
city during the Persian invasion, 
they allowed each individual only 
two oboli a day. Plut. Themist. 
§ 10 . 

^ Ap. Taylor ad Lys. Orat. 
Att. t. ii. p. 537. Dobs. 

2 Boeckh's over-acuteness has, 
probably, misled him on this 
point, i. 325. 

^ Pro Impot. §§ 4. 8. ^ 

^ Philoch. Fragm. p. 44, seq. 
with the notes of L^iz and Sie- 
belis. Conf. Harpocrat. •v. dEv- 
var. cum not. Gronov. et Vales# 
Petit, Legg. Att. 553, seq. 

^ Cf. Clinton Fast. Hellen. ii. p. 
175. Siebel. ad^Philoch. Fragm, 


p. 3. Boeckh. Publ. Econ. of 
of Ath. i. 327, falls into an ex- 
traordinary error respecting the 
age of Philochoros, who was 
a youth,” he says, when Era- 
tosthenes was an old man.'' 
This he states on the authority 
of Suidas. But, as Siebelis has 
already remarked, in exposing the 
erroneous imputations of Vossius 
and Corsini, Suidas was himself 
mistaken, or his text is corrupt ; 
for PhiloJlioros, to have obtained 
the important^ office Tif Hieroj 
scopos in 806, b.c., must have 
been then at least twenty years 
old. Now Eratosthenes was bom 
B c. 275, Clint. Fast. Hellen. 
iii. 5, so that it seems he was a 
youth when Philochoros was an 
old man. 
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With respect to the number of persons blind, old, 
sick, maimed, or otherwise disabled, who received 
maintenance from the state, no exact computation 
can® be made. Boeclfh,^ imagining that Meursius 
had reckoned them at five hundred, af*ter remarking 
that the assumption is founded on a* false reading 
in Suidas, accepts the number as the least that can 
be adopted. But Meursius, in the passage referred 
to, assumes nothing ; he does not even allude to the 
number at all. And, in fact, it will be evident, at 
the first glance, that no conjecture can hopo^ to ap- 
proach the truth where circumstances were con- 
stantly varying, adding to, or taking from, the num- 
ber ^ of those who required relief. This was chiefly 
affected by the general poverty of the state, which aug- 
mented rapidly towards its decline, when the num- 
ber of the- aged and infirm, not possessing three 
minae, or twelve pounds sterling, per annum, must, 
no doubt, have been considerable. On the other 
hand, having no longer to defend its freedom, which 
was gone for ever, the children of citizens falling 
in battle were ''comparatively few, and, accordingly, 
the gain on this item went to balance the loss on 
the other. 

The offspring of citizens thus bequeathed to the 
care of the state were at one time exceedingly 
numerous; and highly exemplary and honourable was 
the attention they received.* To the females a 4nain- 
tenance, education, and a portion, were given ; and 
the males having also been supported and educated 
until manhood, received in the public theatre a com- 
plete suit of armour, as a memento of their fathers’ 
valour, to incite them to follow their example. The 
whole .audieuce being assembled, the herald in- 
\;roduced the orphan youths clothed in panoply of 
“ complete steel,” and then, with a Joud voice, pro- 

1 Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 327. 'laws, the parents, also, of such as 

® Lect. Att. vi. 3. fell in war were placed under the 

® Isocrat. de Pac. § 29. To special protection of the Archons. 
complete the humanity of the Petit, I^gg. Att, p. 559 . 
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claimed what ^Eschines rightly regarded as a most 
glorious and valour-inspiring proclamation, viz., that 
the fathers of those youths, like brave and good 
men, had fallen^ in their com^try’s battles, on vAich 
account, the state had undertaken the charge of 
their bringing up, and now, on the verge of man- 
hood, having adorned them with an entire suit of 
armour, dismissed them under happy auspices^ to 
watch over their own affairs, granting them, like- 
wise, for the day, the most honourable seats in the 
theatrg.^ 

Petit^ supposes this to have taken place on their 
attaining the age of twenty, before which they could 
not legally assume the management of their inheri- 
tance, or encounter the fatigue and peril of regu- 
lar warfare ; but, others, perhaps, with more pro- 
bability, fix upon the age of eighteen. 

The above legal provision, however, does not ap^ 
pear to have suffice^ and there sometimes occmrred 
cases of distress which it could not reach. Many, 
too, would submit to great privation rather than 
have recourse to public aid. Such persons, where 
numbers were 'in similar circumstances, usually united 
and formed, w^at may very properly be denominated 
a Benefit Club to which they contributed 

when in their power, that, should misfortune over- 
take them, they might still be sure of support. 
This • description, however, of Eranos constituted 
only one branch of the numerous Clubs, Companies, 
Associations, Trades-unions, &c., which, like the 
Clubs of the Civil Wars^ and Associations of a 


1 -^]8chin. cont. Ctesiph. § 48, 
with the notes of the Scholiast, p. 
395. Conf. Plat. MeneX|^§ 21. p. 
61.^. Goettlieb. The irpoeSpia, 
which the Scholiast^ to iEschines 
supposes to have “ enjoyed 

during the day on which they 
received the panoply, Lesbonax 
seems to have regarded as per- 
petual. They were honoured, 
moreover, with particular marks 


of public favour in the sacred 
choruses* and in the gymnasia. 
Protrept. i. § *5. Conf. Menag. 
in D. Laert. t. ii. p. 20. c. d. 

2 Legg. Att. p. 560. 

3 Sch. Aristoph. Acham. 1171. , 
Poll. iii. 129. vi. 7. viii. 144. 157. 

^ See Locke, Memoirs of An- 
thony, Earl of Shaftesbury, Works, 
folio, vol. iii. • 
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still later date, occasionally assumed a political cha- 
racter and impeded the movements of the machi- 
nery of the state/ These societies wqre instituted 
with various objects. vTn the first plape they were 
established to defray by subscription the expense 
of certain sacrifices, offered up in behalf of their 
members who were called Eranista? and Thiasotsc. 
Buf under cover of this pretext combinations of 
an evil tendency were sometimes formed, — among 
the aristocracy, for example, who established the 
tyranny of the Four Hundred, — and these obnoxious 
clubs, varying in character with the period, espoused 
the cause of freedom in Roman times, and were of 
course watched jealously by the conquerors.^ 

With respect to those associations which bore a 
legal character, they were by the laws of Solon 
j)ermitted to enact whatever rules and regulations 
they judged proper for their own government and 
advantage, provided no public ordinance prevented.^ 
Sometimes the citizens of a whole Demos, or bo- 
rough, formed themselves into a club, or a ship’s 
crew,^ or an eating society, or persons having a 
right to the same burial-ground, or" the partners 
in a mercantile expedition. Thus we find three 
several motives, — religion, gain, and pleasure, — im- 
pelling men into unions of this kind, all recog- 
nised by law. The curious and intricate internal 
structure of Athenian society lent itself readHy to 
the formation of such clubs ; the whole population 
having originally been divided into four tribes, each 
tribe into three phratria),^ each phratria into thirty 

1 Van Holst, de Eranis. c. ii. Eranis, c. ii. p 36, since they are 

p. 35, in exact conformity with what 

2 Casaub. ad Theoph. Charact. Aristotlf remarks. Ethic. Nicom. 

p. 284. viii. 11. p. 470, seq. Victor, 

3 Gains, lib. iv. ad leg. xii. ^ Vandale^ having cited a pas- 
Tabul. in f. 4. d. Petit, Legg. sage from Pollux, iii. 52, stating 

‘ Att. V. 7. 427. Potter, i. 200. that the temple in which the 

^ The words H vavrai omitted phratrise assembled was denomi- 
by some, converted into some- nated (pparpiop, adds : — quas 
thing else by others, are judici- ^parp/ac Athenis duodecim nu- 
ously retainbd by Van Holst, de mero existentes, ibi turn ulterius 
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clans each clan containing thirty houses, among 

whon> the honours of the priesthood were distributed 

by lot.^ ^ 

In these -\tti(! associations ^e discover the germs 
of those companies of merchants, guilds, &:c.,^ so 
familiar to the modern world ; or father similar 
wants in both cases gave rise to similar institutions. 
Hut with the trading companies we have, in ^his 
place, nothing to do; and if incidentally the other 
associations are noticed, it is simply for the purpose 
of moi;p fully developing a system of which the Be- 
nefit Clubs formed a part. These evidently rose 
out of the Eranse established originally for purposes 
of pleasure : that is, a number of individuals desi- 
rous of enjoying a more splendid entertainment 
than they could generally afford at hcgne,^ together 
with the society of their intimate friends, entered 
into a subscription^ for the purpose of getting up a 
})ublic dinner during the celebration of the great 
national festivals. In some cases the associations 
thus formed, pro tempore, did not ^outlast the oc- 
casion, while in others the taste for social pleasures, 
or the accidental meeting of congenial tempers, led 

describit atque inter alia notat, avr wv ek Taawv airehei^e a-vtTrrjjjLa^ 
illorum ad illos intVoitu virum Pint. Num. § 17. Cf. SchoL 
(procul dubio abipsorum parenti- Nub. Aristoph. 179.* 
bus) distributum ceeteris ^jodrop- ® The Thebans of Boeotia, in- 
ertv fuisBe. Huic oivrftTTripia sicut toxicated by the military glory 
et Themistius, Orat. xiii. notat, they gained at the battle of Leuc- 
illos ante introituni, convocata con- tra, shortly afterwards gave them- 
cione probates et publico annulo selves up almost entirely to the 
signatos fuisse. Dissert. 9. p. 729. pleasures of the table, wdiich they 

1 Harpocrat. v. v. yewfiTai et appear chiefly to have enjoyed at 

rpcrrvg. Herm. Polit. Antiq. § their clul^. To support these es- 

98, seq. Schom. Comit. p. 360. tablishments, therefore^ numerous 

2 ^ correspondingdistriltution of individuals were found who, not* 

the humbler classes was effected withstanding that they had chil- 
at Rome by Numa : \ly Ei ^la- dren, bestowed the greater portion 
yojuri Kara rdc ri^vag, avXTjrwv, of their fortunes upon them, thus 
Xpvero)^dwv, reKTovujr, l3a(j>£Mvf manifesting, perhaps, the greatest 
(TKvroTofjnovy cFKVTodExpwv, -yaX- enthusiasm ever exhibited in the 

K£(t)v, KEpafiEti)v, Tag Bi Xoiirdg cause of good-eating. Athen. X. 1 1 . 

rfc'xvac its rahri) ervyayaytor^ tv * Sch, .dlsch. Tim.«|). 380. a. 
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to the establishment of a permanent club, ,the mem- 
bers of which grew naturally among a warm-hearted 
people to take an interest in each other’s welfare. 
The expenses of the Sacrifices during these festivals 
were in part defrayed from the revenues of the sa- 
cred lands, bdt these not sufficing, it 'was generally 
necessary to raise a common fund by subscription.* 

Of all these clubs, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, whose object was the providing of funds for 
sacrifice, or to enjoy the pleasures of society, the 
generic name was Erani, though such as partook 
of a religious character received besides the appel- 
lation of Thiasi. ® Their members were called 
Eranistse and Thiasotae. It was common among 
the Greeks to indulge in feasting immediately at 
the close of harvest, both on account of the plenty 
which then prevailed, and, because the great business 
bf the year being finished, they had more leisure to 
devoEe to enjo)Tnent.® That these associations ten- 
ded to generate and promote friendship and affection 
among their members was well understood; where- 
fore in the ancient tyrannies they were rigidly pro- 
hibited, together with all common tables, educational 
establishments, and whatever else, to adopt the ex- 
pression of Aristotle, promotes reflection and mutual 
confidence.* It was supposed to be their interest 
to keep men as far as possible in ignorance and 
distrust of each other. Hence all religions with a 
tendency to beget mutual love were proscribed (as 
among the Romans Christianity) as of an antimo- 
narchical character. Thus Msecenas, as ardent a pa- 
tron of tyranny as of literature, urged Augustus to 

, 1 Cf. BfergmaniT and Coray ad ’OpytUvc which appellation how- 
Isocrat. Areop. §11. Van Holst, ever, according to Pollux, was 
de Eranis. c. ii. p.,37. synonymous with ippdropee’ Ua- 

® Etym. Mag. 449. 53. Lu- XoCvro oSrot Kal ofioydXaKTtc 
cian introduces Pan calling him- '.val opyeUvec. iii. 52. Cf. viii. 
self the BtatrwTtic of Bacchos. 107. Vandale, Dissert. ix.p. 734. 
Deor. Dial, xxii. Another name ® Aristot. Ethic, viii. 11. 
bestowed on these societies was ^Arist. Polit. v. 11. 

*4 c 
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persecute and proscribe all attempts at introducing 
new (yeedS, as favourable to innovation or, at least, 
to change ; to sworn brotherhoods, associations, clubs, 
things in their nature hostile tc> monarchy.* 

• The Qonjecture is probable, that the conversion 
of the Erani into charitable institution® was matter 
of accident. At first it seems clear, as I have 
observed already, that their object was sacrifjce, 
feasting, and pleasure. But it sometimes happened 
that, of the funds subscribed, some portion would, 
after their objects had been fulfilled, remain ; and 
if, when this was the case, any member of the club 
happened to fall into distress, it was perfectly natu- 
ral to think of applying this surplus to his benefit.*^ 
From this the step was easy to subscribing ex- 
pressly for the purpose of relieving indigent mem- 
bers, which, at len^h, was the practice, •though the 
gradations by which they arrived at it have not. 
been accurately marked.® Arrian has left a curious 
account of a Celtic eranos established by a Hunt- 
ing Club in honour of Artemis,* to whom solemn 
sacrifice was annually offered up. A* fund was cre- 
ated by the members of the club in the following 
manner: every* one who caught a hare paid into 
the treasury two oboli : the capturer or destroyer 
of a fox a drachma, the fox being a mischievous 
animal and fatal to the hare; they therefore con- 
sidered his destruction in the light of a triumph 
over an enemy. The sportsman who took a roe- 
buck (Sog>*a?), which among them was the noblest 


^ Dion Cass. 1. ii. p. 490. e. 

2 Salmas, de Usur. c. iii. p. 50. 

^ Cf. Plin. Epist. x. dS, seq. 
Van ^olst, de Eran, p. 4^^. 

^ The Thiasi, ^araong the 
Greexs, appear all to have had 
their patron divinities, of whom 
the most common were Heracles, 
Ph®bos-Apollo, and Dionysos. 
This circumstance has been no- 


ticed by Van dale: Plerumque, 
(sicut 6pyEu)vu)v collegia) coetus 
ac fraternftates Baccho, Herculi, 
Apollini, aliisve»Diis coflsecratce : , 
quibus Diis ab harum fratriarum 
membris, ut pecJuliaribus patronis 
sacrificabatur : atque hinc convi- 
via inter fpdro/oac celebraban- 
tur : ad quee communes illi sump- 
tus sive impensas pariter confere- 
bant. Dissert, ix. p. 730. 
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game, and the largest animal hunted, jpaid four 
drachmae. On the birth-day of the goddess the 
treasury was opened, and a victim, whether a sheep, 
a ^he-goat, or a calf, according ^to their means, 
was purchased. Sacrifice was then ^offered, after 
which both men and dogs regaled themselves with 
a banquet. Bitches were on this day crowned with 
flowers, to show that the feast was celebrated in 
their behalf.^ 

In all these clubs the chest was the soul of every- 
thing ; for this being removed the whole society 
fell to pieces.^ Accordingly, to become a member 
it was necessary to subscribe a certain amount to 
the^fund, and all payments were made monthly.^ As 
these clubs, moreover, were legal, the person who 
neglected such payments could be prosecuted at law, 
as for any other debt; and what shows the impor- 
stance of these institutions at Athens, the ordinances 
referring to them formed a separate branch of juris- 
prudence,'^ to enter into which, however, does not 
belong to my present inquiry. The president or 
chairman of the club was likewise treasurer, whether 
chosen by lot or elected by the members of the 
club, whose expenses and behaviour, while assembled, 
he appears to have regulated.^ It has been seen 
that the meetings of these societies' took place du- 
ring religious festivals ; but whenever they were called 


1 Arrian de Venat. c> xxxiii. 
p, 383. Schneid. 

2 Van Holst, c. ii. p. 46. 

3 Harpocrat. p. 85. Bekk. It 
would, however, appear that pay- 
ment might be avoided' by plead- 
ing poverty : speaking of the hy- 
pocrite, Trpoc tovq davei^o/Liiyovg, 
says Theophrastus, Ka\ epavt^ov- 
Tac, wc ov Tru)\€l<j>r](Tey. Charact. 
C. i. p. 5. 

4 Poll. viii. 37, 101, 144. 

5 Harpocrat. v. TrXi/pwT^c ; 
where doybtless we must read 


with Salmasius (Miscell. Defens, 
c. ii. p. 27) yprjfjLeyoig, for iioyr]'- 
fieyoic, though Bekker retains 
the old lection, p. 155. Cf. Van 
Holst, p. 56. — Athenaeus describes 
a festival called Phagesiposia in 
which every one who passed by > 
was cotiapelled to repeat a rhap- 
sody in honour of Bacchos. ('vii. 1.) 
There was . also at Alexandra a 
curiou^* festival called Lagene- 
'phoria, in which every person 
brought his own portion, and his 
own bottle, and reclined on a 
couch of grass or reeds. (2.) 
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together, ^whether by business or piety, it was cus- 
tomary, as in all similar cases among ourselves, for 
the members to dine together. They do not appear, 
however, to Jiav.e possessed «lub-houses; but, like 
our literary men of the last century, to have dined 
at taverns or ‘alternately at each otheVs’ dwellings/ 
On these occasions it was customary to restrain their 
expenses within moderate limits, the object being 
rather the enjoyment of each others’ society than 
the indulgence of a passion for luxury.^ 

On ^hose occasions, when a member received the 
club at his house, he himself, it has been conjec- 
tured, took the chair, not, however, necessarily and 
by rule ; for it has been seen that the president 
was sometimes chosen by lot, sometimes by vote. 
But this supposition is, probably, ill-fpunded ; for, 
as the same individual was at once eranarch and 
treasurer, it appears exceedingly improbable that he* 
should be changed every time the club dined* to- 
gether. It seems to me more likely, — and we are 
left to conjecture, — that an annual^ chairman was 
chosen to transact the general business of the society, 
while another mdividual might be selected to fill the 
office of chairman for any particular evening. To- 
wards the close of the republic, when the worship 
of Seraj)is had been introduced, women w^ould seem 
to have been received as members of Erani estaldish- 
ed in honour of that foreign divinity.^ 

But as these clubs were only accidentally con- 
nected with charity and the condition of the poor, 

I proceed to consider another species of Eranse, con- 
ceived almost in the spirit of Christianity. Van 
^Holst,^ whose researches on the subject of the Hel- 
lenic clubs, though ^ pedantic and confused, are not 
without value, denies that any permanent charitable 
associations existed §mong the Greeks, though among 

^ Athen. vi. 35. Van Holst, 4 Boeckh, Corp. Inscrip, pt. ii. 
de Eranis, pp. 30, 59. p. 162. 

^ Arist. Ethic, viii. 11. 

^ Van Holst, Eranis, p. GO. ^ Do Eranis, c. hi. ^ 73, sqq. 

VOL. Til. • G 
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the Romans, he conceives, they did. the same 
time, he confesses what it were difficult to “deny, 
that the friendly subscription called Eranos derived 
it8*^name and being from the clubs above-described. 
He contends that no club existed with permanent 
funds for thb relief of distressed frifends, and that 
the relief actually afforded was the spontaneous effort 
of r beneficence and humanity. On this point he is 
at issue with Casaubon,* whom he appears, in some 
respects, to misunderstand. Salmasius, he conceives, 
comes nearer the mark where he says, thp,t when 
any person was overwhelmed with debt or poverty, 
he found a ready refuge in his friends, who sub- 
scribed what they could, both to satisfy his creditors 
and provide for his future subsistence. It was in 
the discharge of debts, however, that men found 
most aid from their friends ;® though such subscrip- 
tions were set on foot on many other occasions, to 
redeem a man from captivity, for example, or to 
portion a friendless girl, as was the practice also at 
Thebes.^ , 

The mode in which this subscription was collect- 
ed, and the principle on which the 'transaction was 
based, had something characteristic a*bout them. In 
the first place, the money resembled a loan (which, 
strictly speaking, it was not), because, if the receiver 
afterwards became fortunate, he was bound to make 
repayment,'* though while in unfavourable circum- 
stances his mind was not oppressed by the conscious- 
ness of being in debt, since no one regarded himself 
as a creditor, or could ask him for an obolos. Sal- 
masius observes very justly, that the greatest proof 
of generosity is to give witliout any desire of a return,,, 
which* the <31 reeks called eleemosynd, or eranos of 

L’ 

1 Ad Theoph. Char. p. 280, remarked,* that these eramistic 

sqq. loans were sometimes returned 

2 Salmas, de Usur. c. iii. p. 38. ’ even to the children of those 

3 Com. Nep. Vit. Epaminond. who advanced them. Iseeus, De 

§ 3. Hagn. Hered. § 10* 

♦ It ovght, moreover, to be 
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strict charity. The second grade is, where money 
is lent to be repaid without interest, which our 
Saviour calls tcc hu umXuQsTti.'^ The lowest, where 
you lend, but »n condition of receiving interest.^ 

For the repayment of money collected} by eranistic 
subscription, no exact time, it has been observed, 
was fixed. It appears to have depended entirely on 
the recipient’s* sense of honour or feelings of gra- 
titude. But Petit,’ whose researches on this part 
of his subject were not suificiently exact, confounds 
the monthly subscription paid by members of a trad- 
ing company or ordinary club, with the money which 
a man, aided by his friends, might be supposed to 
OM'e them, and says, that such-a-one was required 
to pay it back by monthly instalments, or all at 
once within a month. The former wduld be the 
case were we to understand Harpocration to speak 
of this kind of eranos at all ; the latter, if we acgept 
his interpretation. But Van Holst ■* is right in 
remarking that Petit here aj)prehends the sense of 
the grammarian “ minus recte” ; that is, he mistakes 
it altogether. However, that the money was at some 
time to be repaid appears from a variety of passages. 
Theophrastus, for example, in his Chapter on Grum- 
bling, observes, that the querulous man, to whom a 
collection made for him by his friends is brought, 
will reply to the person who bids him to be of good 
cheer, — “ Wherefore ? when 1 must return as much 
“ to each of them, and be grateful, moreover, for 
“ the favour?”’ 

Among the other peculiarities in the construction 
of Athenian society which tended to better the con- 
dition of the poor, were the entertainments given by 
rich qjtizens to thein* tribes, on certain ’festivals or 
days of public r^oicing.*’ And this was a matter 

^ Cf. Cicer, pro Rose. Amer. § 7- «aub. p. 308. Cf. Ter. Phorm. 

^ Salmas, de Usur. p. 672. iv. 4. 22. Plaut. Asinar. i. 3. 92, 

Legg, Att. V- 7. 429. sqq. Van Holst, p. 77. 

* De Eranis, t. iii. p. 75. 

® Theoph. Charact. xvii. Ca- ^ ^ Athen. v. 2. 
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by no means left to the caprice of individuals, for 
if some one came not forward voluntarily to undergo 
thet expense, the mejnbers of the tribe proceeded 
to cast lots,' and the citizen to -whose chance it 
fell could nqt escape the performancp of this duty, 
unless he pleaded, as his excuse, some cause deemed 
satisfactory by the public. Of course, the charac- 
ter of the entertainment depended on* the wealth or 
munificence of the Ilestiator.^' Necessary, it was not, 
that he should regale his fellow-tribesmen sumptuous- 
ly, as frugality was one of the characteristicc of the 
nation ; but, at the same time, it is quite evident 
that on many occasions' the Feast of the Tribe was 
a magnificent banquet."* 

Of the state of the poor at Sparta,® our infor- 
mation is exceedingly scanty. We only know that, 
when they were unable to contribute their share to 
the, maintenance of the public tables, they lost the 
privilege of being present, and had to provide for 
themselves at home in the best manner they were 
able.^ It would thus appear that their Phiditia dif- 
ferred very little, except in being more general, 
from the Erani of the Athenians, As Laconia 
abounded with game, it may be conjectured that the 
more indigent citizens frequently welied greatly for 
8upj)ort con the chase,’ to which may be added the 

^ Harpocrat. in v. kcrndnop. never used on these 'occasions. 
Dem. cont. Mid. § 44. adv. Lept. Pub. Econ. of Athens, vol. ii. p. 
§ 7. adv. Boeot. § S. Cf. Herald. 222. Cf. Wolf. Proleg. ad Lept. 
Anim. in Salm. Obs. ad Jus. in Orat. Att. t. vi. p. 

A then, et Rom. 1. ii. c. i. § 12. ® Vid. Plat. De Leg. t. vii. p. 

^ 'Etrrtdrwp, 6 eiQ £V(l>poavrrfv 181.201. seq. t. viii- p. 101. seq. 
Kal €vw)^iav KaXojv^ daiTvpdvfg De Rep. t. vi. p. 283. The insti- 
ot ilpuTTYiTck' f 01 evijj'^ovfjLEvoi, tution of the Phiditia commenced 
Suid. V. t. i. p. 105:^. d. in Italy. Arist. Pol. vii. p. The 

3 There occurred, however, but members of these messes were 

few holydays on which artisans balloted for. Plut. Lycur^ § 12. 
abstained altogether from labour.* Even the relations of Agesilaos, 
Lucian. Parasit. § 15. by the mothers side, were poor, 

4 Poll. vi. 27* lii. 67* Boeckh, Agesil. § 4. 

therefore, appears to be wrong in ^ Aristot. Polit. ii. 9. 
supposing that delicacies were Cf. Athen. iv. 9. 
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charity of ^ their wealthier neighbours, in whatever 
way Ittstowed. In Crete, the citizens being placed 
more upon an equality, there was little room for 
extreme poverty.* The populalaon, moreover, by sfrti- 
ficial restraints, was kept within due bounds ; con- 
sequently, mos't persons lived plentifully, and pos- 
sessed wherewith to exercise the most generous 
hospitality. But even here they multiplied in Later 
times more rapidly thaii the means of subsistence, 
so that numbers of Cretans were fain to serve as 
mercenary archers in the intestine wars of Greece. 
The same remark will apply to the Arcadians, and 
several other people wlK)se poorer members earned 
a subsistence by their hereditary valour.'* * 

At Athens, when persons in easy circumstances 
made a feast, as on all occasions of sacrificing they 
did, the custom was to send some small presents, 
as parts of the victim, to their friends, more espe- 
cially when poor.® But most joyful for the ihdi- 
geut was the period of the Athenian jubilee, the 
Panathenaia,'* on which occasion the state received 
presents of oxen from all the colonics founded by 
Athenians, so that the whole city overflowed with 
meat and soup* of which every person might take 
his share. Somjetimes, however, if not generally, 
the meat fell into the hands of those who least 
needed it, while the poor got nothing but* a little 
soup with a scanty slice of bread.^ In times of great 
scarcity corn was distributed to the indigent in the 
Odeion, where, on ordinary occasions, it was sold.^ 
A similar distribution took place at the Pcirseeus in 
the arsenal, where loaves were given out at an obolos 
each. On extraordinary occasions, qm when a famine 
*raged in the countrjj^ the state applied. for ctrn to 
its fcft-eign allies, and, on receiving any, distributed 


1 Aristot. Polit. iL 9. 

2 Id. Polit. ii. 10. 

^ Theoph. Char. c. 17. 
saub. p. 259. , 


^ Meursius (in Panath. c. xv. 
* p. 22) is very unsatisfactory. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 385. 
Ca- ^ Demosth. cont. Phorm. § 13. 
Cf, Meurs. Rhod. p. 12%. 
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it equally among the citizens. This wa^ the case 
when Psammitichos made the Athenians a present 
of a vast quantity of wheat, of which every citizen 
redeived five medimiK.‘ A peculiar kind of wind- 
fall is commemorated by Athenseus, who relates, that 
when Ion, the dramatic poet of Chio^, won the prize 
of tragedy, he was so overjoyed at his success, that 
he, presented every Athenian with a jar of the best 
Chian. No doubt, foreign tragedians were not every 
day winning prizes, or, when they won, so rich and 
generous as Ion; but advantages of various kinds 
were enjoyed by the Athenian people not anywhere 
else known.® 

iSometimes, when generals obtained any remark- 
able quantity of plunder, instead of laying it up to 
meet the serjous exigencies of the state they lavished 
it in feasting the people. Thus, Chares is said to 
t have expended more than sixty talents, or near 
15,600^. sterling in entertaining his fellow-citizens,’ 
when the public tables were laid out in the agora; 
and Conon,^ having obtained a great naval victory 
over the Lacedaemonians at Cnidos, and surrounded 
the Peiraeeus with fortifications, offered a real heca- 
tomb in sacrifice, and feasted the whole body of 
people. Of these thoughtless donations the poor, 
of course, obtained their share. Cimon acted more 
judiciou^y and more nobly towards the unfortunate 
among his countrymen. Looking upon wealth only 
as a means of recommending himself and obtaining 
friends, he set no guard upon his lands or gardens, 
from which every Athenian who chose might freely 
take what he needed. His house, likewise, in the 
city was open to. all ; a plain table being constantly 
laid far a number of men, so jthat whosoever was 
at a loss for a dinner might dine there. He' wil- 
lingly obliged those who came daily to demand some 
favour of him ; and is said always to have gone 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 718. self was sometimes distributed. 

® Athen. i. 5. Dem. adv. Leochar. § 1 2. 

Athen. xii. 43. Money it- * Athen. i. 5« 
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abroad accompanied by two or three domestics bear- 
ing money, who were instructed to give to any citi- 
zen who approached him with a request. He con- 
tributed also to the interment* of many ; and, often, 
if he observed a poor Athenian meanly clad, or- 
dered one of his attendants to change* raiment with 
him. By these means, as may be supposed, he ac- 
quired marvellous popularity, and stood first among 
his rivals in public estimatiop.^ 

But persons thus subsisting on the bounty of the 
opulent soon lost of necessity the dignity of senti- 
ment which should belong to the citizens of a free 
state. Many, therefore, when reduced by misfortune, 
to a choice of evils, preferred the bread obtained, by 
honest labour,® however mean or ill paid, to so humi- 
liating a dependance on charity; and, unable to ob- 
tain more favourable conditions, actualfy* worked for 
their food.® To labour for hire they scarcely ac-, 

• 

1 Theopomp. ap. Athen. xii, 44. i. 156, on the lowness of wages. 
Alluding to the necessity of On the Pelatee see the note of 
labour to the poor, Plato says : — Riiiikh. ad Tim. Lex. in v. Me- 
If an artisan happen to fall sick, ris,p.208. Bekk. — Plat.Euthyph, 
he demands a rapid cure of his t. i. p. 356. Poll. hi. 82. Diony- 
physician by emetidfe or aperients, sius of Halicarnassus entertained a 
or cautery, or surgical operation, strange notion of the dfjTeQ and 
But if he be recommended a long ireXarai of the Athenians, whose 
and careful attention to regimen, condition he supposes to have 
to tie up his head and such been inferior to thaf of the Ro- 
things, Jic speedily replies, that man clients. He pretends, in- 
he has no leisure to play the deed, that clientship arose in 
valetudinarian, and that it is of Greece, and was only established 
no advantage to him to preserve by imitation at Rome : f.doQ 
his life by such continual nurs- 'EXXrivtKoy Kai "Ap^dioy, he says, 
ings, while his affairs are going <J QerraXoi re iroXXov 

to ruin. Thus dismissing his '^(ptjfjievoi BiertXeffav Kal ’A0ij- 
physician, and returning to his vaioi fcarap^dc. eVetvoi /aer ydp 
ordinary diet, if he recdWer he eVtrdrroyrec oh irpotrriKotTa e\eu-^ 
pursues his calling, if not he is Oepoic, ical ottotc fih Trpd^eidv tl 
delivered from all his# troubles at rwv KtXEvpopivujVy TrXriydg iy- 
once. De Repub. t. vi. l.*iii. p. TeivovrEQ, kuI rdXXa ojtnrep dp- 
145, • yvptjyfiTOic ypihpeyoi* eKaXovv * 

^ ’E7rt(r/rtoi. Plat. Rep. iv. Be 'Adrfyaiot pev Or\TaQ tovq He- 
§ 1. t. i, p. 263. Stallb. Athen. XaVac, ini Trig Xarpetag OerraXot 
vi, 50. Cf. Boeckh. Pub. Econ. Xlevearac, oveiBiioj'reg avrdig 
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counted a hardship. A large class of citizens, in- 
cluding women, ^ appear by this means to have gained 
their livelihood, some as cooks, others as reapers, 
movers, or any other description of labour which 
happened to ofer itself.* Poverty sometimes drove* 
the unprincipled poor to keep housds of ill fame. 
Others became itinerant flower-sellers, and cried 
“ rpses so many bunches the obolos ; ” or hawked 
radishes, lupines, or olive -dregs about the streets.* 
And, after their death, the daughters of poor men 
sometimes joined the Hetairsc, not having been able 
to earn their livelihood by needlework, weaving, and 
spinning."* 

Id many respects the poor of southern climates 
have the advantage of those of the north.* The 
atmosphere ij;self forms their clothing, and during 
a great part of the year it is immaterial to them 
.where they sleej). But at Athens, however tern- 

evdvc fV rp K\ri(T£i r?)p rv^riv, Trorag. The condition of the 

Antiq. Rom. ii. 9. Reiske very Thessalian Penestso was different : 

justly remarks on dhis passage, for they were nearly slaves, 

that he does not see with what ftfra^v ^ovXwv Kal iXevdepwVy as 

propriety the Thetes of Attica the ancients ’called them. (Pol- 

are classed with the Thessalian lux, iii. 83.) ' Those among them 

Penestte, in comparing them with who served in families were 

the Roman Clients. For it is named Berf aXoiKerai. (Reiske, 

most certain (as H. Stephens ad Dion. Hal. t. i. p. 255.) 

shows in his Schediasm. v. 15, ^ Demosth. adv. Eubul. 

seq.), that the condition of the ^Demosth. de Coron.. § 16. 

Penestae bore little resemblance Cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 12. Stallb. 
to that of the Roman Clients. ^ Diphilos ap. Athen. ii. 45. 

And as to the Attic Thetes and ^ Luc. Dial. Meret. vi. § 1. 

Pelatse they were completely Plut. Arat. § 54. 
free, though inferior in rank to ^ Beggars sometimes sat down 
the artisans (oi ^avavcrol, Steph. on the ground to eat what was 
Thes. V. ^rje) ; nor *did they given them at the doors of the 
,serve as Slaves serve their masters charitalde. Thus in Antiphanes 
(ut ^ovXoi ^effTToraig) ; but, as one says, — ^^What dost ^ thou 
appears from the Scholiast on ‘^say? Bring me hither toidhe 
Odyss. 644, as poor and debt- doo.r 'something to eat ; and 
oppressed persons hire their ser- <'‘then, like the beggars, I will 
vices to the rich or to their ere- “ despatch it, seated on the 
ditors, who were denominated “ ground, and who will see ? " 
^(prjarracf npt 'TTpoardrag, or ^ccr- Athen. ii. 87. 
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perate the climate, a shelter from the cold in win- 
ter i» desirable, and here, therefore, as in every 
other part of Greece, the practice was to erect 
houses where, as in the Caravanserais of the East, 
any man, native or stranger, might enter and obtain 
shelter for the night. These buildings were called 
Lescha), erected without doors, to intimate that all 
were welcome ; and in them, accordingly, beggars 
and wanderers of every description congregated round 
great fires in winter and bad weather, both to sleep 
and converse.^ p]ven the citizens, particularly at 
Sparta, met in the Lescha3, to enjoy the delights 
of gossiping ; whence any idle assemblage was call- 
ed a Lcsche.” Tn a fragment of the lost orr^tion 
of Antiphon against Nicocles, mention is made of 
these edifices, which served as a refuge for the des- 
titute. They were erected by the state ; and, to 
cast over them an air of sanctity, dedicated to 
Apollo, who thence obtained the surname of*Les- 
chenorios.^ Nowhere were these humane institu- 
tions so numerous as at Athens, where, according 
to Proclus,^ there existed no fewer fhan three hun- 
dred and sixty, in which the indigent, who had no 
home, might •congregate together and keep them- 
selves warm at the nation’s expense. 

Ill addition to these the public baths served as an 
asylum to such of the poor as had no home, or were 
unable to provide themselves with fuel in their own 
dwellings. Here they would seem to have pressed 
so eagerly about the furnaces as to be sometimes 
scorched and blistered ; ^ and the crowd of poor 

Suid. in y. ii. 27, seq, Etymol. 
Mag. p. 18, v. a^oXco’i^ca. 

Ap. Meurs. Athen. Att. iif. 
vi. 158. 

^ nXi)r <l>u)S(jjy £K paXavEiov, ^ 
Aristoph. Plut. 535 : (fXvKTaivwv* 
Ik PaXcivelov di to tovq irivri^ 
rac aTTOpovvTaQ iv^v^drujv ^id 
TO iv (^aXartiqjLQ KaOev^ciy, 


1 Etym. Mag. 18. 1, seq. 561. 

11. Odyss. or. 328, et Eustath. 
ad loc. Cf. Hesiod. Oppl>et Dies, 
493* et 500, seq. with Boeckh. 
inweript. i. p. 133. «Horat. Serm. 
i. vii. 3. * * 

2 Pausan. iii. 14. 2. 15. 8. x. 
25. 1. Siebel. ad loc. 

^ Harpocrat. , in v. Xe^x^i. 
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wretches in this necessitous condition would appear 
to have been occasionally so great as to deteriorate 
the state of the atmosphere by their breath/ on 
whieli account they were exposed to be driven forth 
by the bath-keepers. 

In Homerio times, beggars and all *other sorts of 
vagrants took refuge from the nightly cold in smiths’ 
forges/^ just as in former ages they did in the glass- 
houses of London. These fathers of sacrilege, as 
Plato ^ calls them, when properly equipped for the 
road, presented a tolerably picturesque aspect with 
their close Mysian bonnet,* ragged cloak, and' bottle 
strapped to the thigh, ^ and supporting themselves 
as tjiey walked on a huge staff. To this worship- 
ful society Dionysios, once tyrant of Syracuse, be- 
longed in his old age.^ 


Ik ^ipfjirjg Ti depog avrovg 
tSidyra/: Trapa^^^jua Trpoff^dWoy- 
TOg (pXvKToivag TTOiely* ’AroWa- 
Bwpog rd Ik Tovwvpog ipy^rj/aaTa, 
rj )^v\ovg, rj rovg^TvXovg, Kal 
rd imKavfjLaTa rd iic rov ttv/joc, 
wc Twv 7revr)TU)y Bid to avrovpyelv 
rovTO iraffxavTwy, SchoL in loc. 
^ Schol. Aristoph. Pint. 956. 

^ e^eXeig ev^eiy, ’^^aXKtjiov 

eg ^opLov kX^ioy, 

*He' TTOv ic Xiff)(riv. 

Odyss. or. 327 1 seq. 

XaXKtiiog Sopog rd rojv y^aXK€(*fy 
i py UffTTipioyf trOa elmovTig dKw- 
XvTijjg 01 7rTu)\ol, eKOLpiCbvTO Tzapd 

TTvpi, Eustatb. in loc. p. 672. 
28. Basil. 

ndp i^t )^dXfcetov ^mkop Kal 

tiT d\€a Xiaryjpy 

*'^py OTTore Kpvog dvepag 

epy(t)y 

K* r. X. 

c Hesiod. 0pp. et Dies, 493, sqq. 

® De Repub. t. vi. p. 893. 
Among the nations^ of antiquity 
I remember none who looked 


upon poverty in so venerable a 
light as the inhabitants of Ga- 
deira, now Cadiz. For these 
worthy people erected, we are 
told, an altar in its honour, prob- 
ably supposing it to be near akin 
to death, whose praises they also 
sang in peeans. Philost. Vit. 
Apoll. Tyan. v. 4, p. 190. Phot. 
Biblioth. Cocl; 241, p. 328, b. 

Aristoph. Acharn. 440. 

® Lucian. Dial. Mort. i. § 2. 
Viet. Var. Lect. i. 24. 'Schol. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 410. 

^ *Avrdc Aiovvaiog reXog 
fJir)T pay vprdiy Kal TVfJLTravo 0opov- 
fievog, oiKTpwg Toy j3ioy KaTsarTpe- 
y^/ey. Clearch. ap. A then xii. 58. 
Every just and upright man 
would probably rejoice to behold 
all tyrants in the same cond?cion. 
Cf. Tim. L^;x. Platon, v. dyM- 
poveray, ’with the note of Riihn-. 
foen. p. 16, who has collected 
several passages illustrating the 
life and manners of the begging 
priests of Cybele. 
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There was at Athens, in later times, a class of 
men* who resembled the bone-grubbers and dung- 
hill scrapers of London and Paris. These were the 
grain-pickers^ of the Deigma Mud Agora, who beveiv 
• iiig about where the farmers and com-chandiere 
meted their 'grain, and collecting what dropped 
from the sacks, ^ or was spilled in measuring, thus 
earned a miserable subsistence. Persons of this de- 
scription might eke out their livelihood by appro- 
priating to themselves the coarse brown bread which 
pious and charitable persons placed in the propylaja 
of temples for their use.^ Here Diogenes, the Cy- 
nic, who, carrying about provisions in his wallet, 
was independent of these oferiiigs, sometimes diped ; 
and, for the sake of uttering a bon mot, threw out 
the loaves that might have been useful to others ; 
observing, that nothing coarse * shoufd, be allowed 
to enter the temples of the gods. 

Religion has everywhere been favourable t» the 
poor. On the festival of the new moon, when the 
great and opulent offered up costly sacrifices to the 
gods, as to Hecate, for example, *on cross-roads,* 
their more fndigent brethren seized the occasion 

1 Eustath. ap. Casaub. Char. This feast the natives affected 
p. 197. In the -Acts of the to regard as a gift bestowed 
Apostles the Epicureans and upon them incessantly by the 
Stoics contemptuously denomi- earth. Herod, hi. 1 8. Cf. Pau- 
nate iSt. Paul a aTrepfjioXoyos, san. i. 33. 4. vi. 26. 2. 
xvii. 18. ^ Diog. Laert. vi. 2. § 64. 

^ The Alexandrians placed 'PvTrapag, alone, signifies as the 
loaves in the temple of Chronos French translator has rendered it, 
for the poor. Athen. hi. 74. mal-propres,’' t. i. p. 358. But 
Among the Ethiopians there pvirapoQ dprog^ means du pain 
was an institution called the his, as Menage long ago ob" 
Table of the Sun, which we served, •ad loc. ii. 146. b. c. 
may suppose to have obeen de- Diogenes, as the reader will per- 
signed to supply the poor with ceive, meant to pun upon tfie 
foid. In a mea^Jow close to word pwapog. 
the suburbs of the (Jhpital a ^ These suppers were eaten by 
plentiful entertainment was laid the poor, together with the eggs* 
out during the night, which as and other small offerings used 
soon as day broke every person in purifying places. Luc. Dial, 
had permission to partake of. Mort, i. § 1. Cataj)l. § 7. Lo- 
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when their hearts were thus softened, to ask them 
for something. Thus Homer, according to tiie legend 
attributed to Herodotus, went in Samos to the houses 
of the wealthy, cbantiif.g his Eiresione, for which he 
received a consideration.^ 

There was a class of beggars who* went about 
the country begging for the crow,'^ holding, appa- 
rently, a tame bird of that species like a falcon on 
their wrist, and chanting the following ditty : — 

SONG OF THE CROW. 

Good people^, a handful of barley bestow 
On the bearers about of the sable crow — 

Apollo’s daughter she — 

But if the barley heap wax low, 

Still kindly let your bounty flow, 

And of the yellow grains that grow 
On the wheaten stalk be free. 

Or a well-kneaded loaf or an obolos give, 

Or what you will, for the crow must live. 

If the gods have been bountiful to you to-day, 

Oh say not to her for whom we sing, 

Say not, we implore you, nay, 

To the bird# of the cloudy wing. 

A grain of salt wall please her well. 

And whoso this day that bestows. 

May next day give (for w^ho can tell ?)'" 

A comb from which the honey flows. 


meier, de Lustrat. c. xxi. p. £58, 
seq. Cakes called Amphiphontes 
were offered to Artemis within a 
circle of burning torches. These 
offerings were made in the tem- 
ples, and on cross-roads, at the 
full moon, when the sun, rising 
ere the moon sets, there is con- 
stant light throughout tHe twen- 
ty-four hoKrs, which was signi- 
fied by the ring of torches ; the 
whole round of the day being 
filled with light. In the island 
bf Hecate, on the coast of Delos, 
the Delians used to dedicate of- 
ferings to Iris, of cakes called 
Basynias, made with wheaten 


flour and honey, the offering 
called cokkora, a dried fig^ and 
three walnuts. Athen. xiv. 53. 
The Athenians, when sacrificing 
to the Seasons, offered up boiled 
meat, and not roasted, as on 
other occasions ; praying to be 
protected from the heats which 
dry up and destroy everything, 
and to fes blessed with mode- 
rate warmth, to ripen and bring 
everything to perfection. Id. xiv. 
72. 

Herod. Vit. Horn. § 33. t. 
ii. p. 362. Sch weigh. — Meurs. Gr. 
Fer. p. £13, seq. 

" Athen. viii. 50. 
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But come, come, what need we say more ? 

Ojpen the door, boy, open the door, 

For Plutos has heard our prayers. 

And see, through the porch a damsel, as sweet 
As the^ winds that play roun^the flowery feet 
Of Ida, comes the* crow to meet. 

And A basket of figs she bears. 

Oh may this maiden happy be. 

And from care and sorrow free ; 

Let her all good fortune find, 

And a husband rich and kind. 

And when her parents have grown old, 

Let her in her father’s arms 
Place a boy as fair as she, 

With the ringlets all of gold, 

And, upon her mother’s knee, 

A maiden decked with all her charms. 

But I from house to house must go, 

And wherever my eyes by my feet are borne, 

To the muse at night and morn 
For those who do or don’t bestow, 

The mellow words of song shall flow. 

C6me then, good folks, your plenty share, 

0 give, my prince ! and maiden fair, 

Be bountiful to-day. 

Sooth, custom bids ye all to throw 
Whole handfulls to the begging crow f 
At least give something ; say not, no, 

Ayd we will go our way. 

In Rhodes smother kind of l)egging, which usually 
took place in the month of March, was denomi- 
nated Clielidonizein ;* or, to sing the 

SONG OF THE SWALLOW. 

The swallow is come, and with her brings 
A year with plenty overflowing ; 

Freely its rich gifts bestowing. 

The loveliest of lovely springs. 

She is com^ she is come, 

To her sunny home. 


1 Athen. viii. 60. In the been found stationary. Spallan- 
warmer atmosphere of the vol- zani. Travels in the Two Sicilies, 

canic islands of Lipari, the swal- i, Introd. p. 32. 
low has, by ipodern naturalists, 
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And white is her breast as a beam of light, 

But her back and her wings are as black as ni^ht ; 

Then bring forth your store, 

Bring it out to the door, 

A mass of figs, or fFstoop of wine, 

Cheese, or meal, or what you will. 

Whatever it be we *11 not take it ill : 

Even an egg will not come amiss, 

For the swallow’s not nice 
When she wishes to dine. 

Come, what shall we have ? Say, what shall it be ? 

For we will not go. 

Though time doth flee. 

Till thou answerest Yes, or answerest No. 

But if thou art churlish well break down the gate, 

And thy pretty wife we ’ll bear away ; 

She is small, and of no great weight. 

Open, open, then we say. 

Not old men but boys are we, 

And tho. swallow says, — Open to me.” 

• It was seldom, however, that the indigent in Greece 
could' enjoy the luxuries here enumerated. Antiph- 
anes‘ describes a poor man’s meal as consisting of 
a cake ^bristling with bran for the sake of 

economy, with an onion, and, for a relish, a dish 
of sow-thistle, or of mushrooms, or some such wretch- 
ed produce of the soil, a diet producing neither fever 
nor phlegm. However, where meat, is to be got, 
no man, he thought, would be contented with thyme, 
though he might pretend to rival the Pythago- 
reans.® Mention, nevertheless, is made of' two 
philosophers who voluntarily subsisted all their lives 
on water and figs, and grew very healthy and robust 
upon this fare, though their perspiration had so ill 

1 A then. ii. 56. , be seen wandering about torrent 

2 Cf. Foes. CEconom. Hippoc. beds, collecting this and similar 

v« fjta^a. ^This bfead, we find, herbs in fheir wallets. Athei^ iv. 
was sometimes leavened. Schol. 52. According to the comic poets, 
Aristoph. Pac. 557. Athen. xiv. the Pythagorean sect allowed its 
^83. disciples a loaf of pure bread and 

3 Mention is made of some poor a*' cup of water per diem, which 
philosophers of this sect, who constituted the ordinary prison 
used to chew the plant called allowance. Id. ibid. 

aXifia to allay hunger, and might 
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an odour, ^ that every one avoided them when they 
entered the public baths. Pythagoras forbade his 
abstemious followers the use of the mallows, upon 
which the hpmbler classes iu Greece were acfcus- 
tomed to feed, together with the roots of the day- 
lily, the nymphea nelumbo, the nettle, ‘ and various 
other wild plants. The Kapparis,® plentiful in Athens, 
was very commonly eaten by the indigent, and hepce 
“ to gather kapparis ” was at length considered syno- 
nymous with “ to be in want.” ^ Alexis furnishes us 
with a_^ curious account of a poor Athenian family’s 
provisions.^ 

Mean my husband is, and poor, 

And my blooming days are o’er. 

Children have we two, — a boy. 

Papa’s pet and mamma’s joy ; 

And a girl, so tight and small, 

With her nurse ; — that ’s five in all : 

Yet, alas I alas ! have we 
Belly timber but for three ! 

Two must, therefore, often make 
Scanty meal on barley-cake ; 

And sometimes, when nought appears 
On the board, we sup on tears. 

My good man, once so strong and hale. 

On lliis fare grows very pale ; 

For our best and daintiest cheer, 

Throii'gh the bright half of the year. 

Is but acorns, onions, peas,^ 

Ochros, lupines,^ radishes. 

Vetches, wild pears nine or ten,*^ 

With a locust® now and then. 

As to figs, the Phrygian treat. 

Fit for Jove’s own guests to eat, 

They, when happier moments shine, — 

They, the Attic figs, are mine. 


1 Aristoph. Equit. 42^ 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 

445L t 

3 At||en. xiii. 22, 

4 Id. ii. 44. 

3 Lucian. Amor. § S3. 

^ Athen. x. 17. 


7 Aristophai/es, Ves^. 1260., 
enumerates apples and pome- 
granates among the ordinary ar- 
ticles of food used by the poor. 

® Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 
1081. Athen. iv. 7. 10. Phot. 
Bib. 453. a. 32. Herod, iv. 172. 



CHAPTER II. 


INDUSTRY ; MILLERS, BAKERS, VINTNERS, 
MARKETS, ETC. 


‘ We have examined the condition of the poor at 
Athens, and shall now consider how far the laws 
of the state interfered to better their circum- 
stances by promoting industry, and rendering it 
honourable. Among the Spartans, idleness, the 
vice of soldiprs,^ was regarded as a proof of rank; 
whence the* remark of that disciple of Lycurgus, 
who, being present at Athens during a trial for 
this • offence, fatal to a democracy, observed, that 
they jiunished the man for being a gentleman." 
Solon, however, entertained little respect for this 
mark of gentility. According to his laws, of which 
the whole design was to create and preserve that 
feeling of manliness bestowed by the consciousness 
of indei)endence, the individual, who, possessing 
no property, refused to labour, was a bad citizen, 
against v^hom any one might bring an action of 
idleness.’^ Draco, the most Utopian and savage of 
legislators, punished vagabondage with death, or, ac- 
cording to some, with infamy only. But Solon, 


1 Lord Bacon, whose opinions 
were chiefly based on Jhe Study 
of antiquity, observes, after Plato 
And Aristotle, thht military na- 
tions will always be somewhat 
inclined to idleness, and should 
rather be indulged in it than 
otherwise. Essays, p. 79. But 
both the Athenians and Romans 
were a hardworking people, and 
better soldiers have never been 


known. The best soldiers in the 
English army are drawn from the 
central provinces, where industry 
most aiWiiids, and the laborious 
Normans are the best troops in 
France.^ Cfe Plut. Ages. § 2®. 

2 Pliit. Lycurg. § 24. 

* 3 Diog. Laert. i. ii. § 5 S. Plut. 
Sol. §§ 22. 31. Herod, ii. 177. 
Pollux, viii. 40. iElian. Var. 
Hist. iv. 1. 
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who would not require too much of human nature, 
reserved this latter penalty for those who should 
be thrice convicted.^ ^ 

It has beon conjectured, that Peisistratos was 
author of the^ law against idleness ; by which he 
sought to compel as many of the citizens as had 
no visible means of support, to take refuge in the 
couiitry. Be this, however, as it may, it was not 
alone by severity, that the laws of Athens sought 
to recommend the pursuits of industry.^ Superior 
excellei^ce in any useful art entitled a man to very** 
high honours, to maintenance at the public expense, 
in the Prytaneion, in company with the chief ma- 
gistrates and generals of the commonwealth, And 
one of the first seats at all spectacles and popular 
assemblies. But to preserve this post,* it was not 
enough to have once done well. The ambitious 
citizen could maintain it only by persevering in^the 
career of invention and improvement, for if another 
man in the same lino were judged to excel him, he 
relinquished to the new comer both his dinners and 
his seat.^ 


1 Poll. viii. 40.* Plut. Sol. 

§ 17. 

2 In Plutarch’s life of Pericles 
there occurs a very remarkable 
passage, describing the constant 
employ n)ent and plenty which 
were diffused through the city by 
the policy of that great states- 
man. As for the mechanics and 
meaner sort of people, they went 
not without their share of the 
public money, nor yet received 

• it to maintain them in idleness. 
By the constructing of gr^ ’edi- 
fices, Vhich require many arts," 
and ^ long time to finish them, 
they had equal pretensions to be 
recompensed out of the treasury, • 
(though they stirred not from the 
city,) with the mariners, soldiers, 
and garrisons. For the different 
materials, such as stone, brass, 
VOL. iir. 


ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, 
furnished employment to carpen- 
ters, masons, braziers, goldsmiths, 
painters, turners, and other arti- 
ficers ; the conveyance of them 
by sea employed merchants and 
sailors, and, by land, wheel- 
wrights, waggoners, carriers, 
rope-makers, leather- cutters, pa- 
viers, and iron-founders ; and 
every art had a number of the 
lower peojole ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it, like 
soldiers under Uhe comlnand of 
a general. Thus, by the exer- 
cise of these different trades, was 
plenty diffused among persons of 
every rank and condition. § 12 , 
Engl. Trans. 

® Aristoph. Ban. 761, ibique 
Schol. Cf. Meurs. TJiem. Att. 

. p. 106. 

H 
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From this, and other circumstances, it, would ap- 
pear, that there were annual exhibitions of woi’ks of 
art^ and industry, in principle like our cattle-shows, 
when a careful scrutiny of eyery improvement and 
invention took place, and the premium above des- 
cribed was awarded to the most ingenious. It is 
very certain that an assembly of the trades, more 
particularly of the bright-smiths, took place, on the 
thirtieth of Pyanepsion, in honour of Hepbsestns, or 
Athena, when the festival of Pandemon, or Chalkeia, 
"Was celebrated ; and the conjecture of Petit* is not 
improbable, that the or exhibition, then took 

place. It was, perhaps, on the same occasion, that 
theT Athenian potters exhibited their most beautiful 
works and models.* At Sybaris, the author of any 
invention in'- the art of cookery enjoyed by patent, 
during the whole year, a monopoly of the article; 
and in the same city, the dyers and importers of 
purple, as well as those who caught and sold eels, 
were exempted from all taxes and imposts.* 

A further incitement to industry, and the ap- 
prenticing out of children, M'as the law which freed 
any one who had not been instructed in some trade, 
from the necessity of supporting his parents,* to 
which otherwise all persons were strictlji bound. 
Another , law of Solon, which, at the same time 
shows the erroneousness of the common opinion 
respecting the condition of women at Athens, proves 
that to bring industry into good repute was a work 
of some difficulty. By this it was enacted, that any 
individual who reproached a citizen, whether male 
or female, with carrying on any business in the 
Agora, should be "liable to a penalty.* 

Thelre were, however, certain* callings which the 
laws considered disreputable, or, at least, unsuitable 

* Cf. Legg. Att. vi. 6. 426, I’Art, i. 28. Meurs. Gr. Fer. 
with Meurs. Gr. Feriat. p. 274, v. AalSaXa. p. 74, sqq. 
sqq. ^ Athen. xii. 22. 

♦ Plut. Sol. § 22. 

* Demosth. oont. Eubul. § 10. 


* Cf. 'Winkelm. Hist, de 
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to a man» Thus, an Athenian citizen could not 
legall)^ be a perfumer, that effeminate vocation being 
left to the women.* Fishmongers, too, with butchers, 
cooks, sausage^sellers, fishermeii, were held in low 
estimation both at Rome and Athens. Of all these 
Attic pariahs, tiowever, the poor wretch who hawked 
fish,^ and was contemptuously said to wipe his nose 
in his sleeve, or with his elbow, engrossed the largest 
share of public scorn. To these we may add bird- 
catchers, and fruit-sellers, and those low black-legs 
who sul^isted on gambling.’ 

As an encouragement to the citizens to addict 
themselves to industrious pursuits, foreigners, and 
all persons not free of the city, were legally inta- 
pacitated from carrying on business in the agora 
but this came in later times to be disreg^arded, since 
we find Egyptians, Phoenicians, and other aliens, 
possessing shops, and growing rich there. It was 
conceived, moreover, that, if men confined them- 
selves to one calling, they w’ould arrive therein at 
greater excellence ; and the law, accordingly, for- 
bade them to be of two trades.^ Plato, whose ideal 
republic was modelled in so many particulars on 
that of Athens, adopted this law ; and for the rea- 
son I haye stated; comprehending thoroughly wdiat 
advantages arise from the division of labour. He 
would not, he says, have the cordwainer meddle 
with husbandry, weaving, or architecture, that he 
might carry shoemaking to as great perfection as 


1 Athen. xiii. 94. xv. 34. 

2 In the Peloponnesos We find 
it was the custom for itinerant 
ncthyopolists to carry fish in bas- 
kets probably, suspended^ from 
both ends of a rough pole (r/oa- 

«<rtXXa) thrown ©cross the 
shoulders. This fact is afluded 
to in an Olympic inscription pre- 
served in part by Aristotle^ 
Rhet. i. 7. 

* Casaub. ad Theoph. Charact. 


p. 185. On sedentary trades, 
see Poll. i. 31, and Muret, ad 
Arist. Eth, ^.63, 

* Demosth, in Eubulidjj § 10. 
The Lydians were said to be the 
first retail traders. Herod, i. 94. 
Cf. Huet, Hist, of Commerce, 
p. 52. 

^ Demosth. in Timocrat. § 32. 
ITlpian ad loc, Arist. Polit. ii. 
11. p. 55 , Bekk. Petit, Legg. 
Att. p. 423. Potter, i.#199. 
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possible ; and, in other branches of industry, men 
were in like manner to cultivate that only for ‘which 
nature had fitted them, and wherein they might thus 
excel.* The same philosopher^ while pn the subject 
of industry, makes a remark worthy of consideration : 
It is not, he says, for the interest of the commu- 
nity, that men engaged in any branch of the arts 
should be so rich as to be independent of their 
business or profession, which, in such case, they 
will be apt to neglect ; or so poor as to be har- 
assed in mind, or cramped in the means ,of car- 
rying on their occupations satisfactorily. In these 
things, as in every other, a comfortable competence 
is 'to be preferred to the extremes both of wealth 
and poverty.* 

Another cneans of carrying the various arts to- 
wards perfection, which in India and Egypt pre- 
vailed from time immemorial, is supposed to have 
been a practice, whether founded on law or custom, 
resembling the system of castes.® Theories, not des- 
titute of ingenuity, have been constructed on this 
view of Athenian society.* Thus, the Dsedali are 
supposed to have formed the sculptor caste ; the 
Eupyridae a caste of husbandmen ; the Boutadae of 


^ Repub. ii. § 11. Stallb. Cf. 
iii. § 7. Ir the Laws he states 
these reasons more strongly, t. 
viii. p. 110. 

2 Repub. iv. 2. Stallb. 

3 Cf. Plut. Sol. § 23. 

^ The younger Ilgen, for ex- 
ample, has written a clever work, 
in which he endeavours to prove 
the existence of a system of castes 
in Athenian sopiety. He sets 
out with giving an account of 
the four ancient tribes, and ex- 
plains the appellations bestowed 
on them, viz. ViXcovrec or Tc- 
XdoyrsCf ^ApyaSetc, AlyiKopelg, 
and*'07rXi;r€c, to denote the pur- 
suits in which'the members of those 
tribes wer^ engaged. This done, 


he draws liis conclusion : Quod 
si verum est,"' says he, effici- 
tur. Tribus hasce nihil aliud 
fuisse, quiim ordines variis ne- 
gotiis distinctos et separates, 
quales apud iPlgyptos et Indos 
cognovimus, et quos Lusitano 
vocabulo Castas appellare so- 
lemus. Tale vero institutum 
num apud Atticos exstiterit, 
multum a viris doctis est du- 
bitatum. At licet sintt> quse 
in contrariam sententiam ali- 
queri d'ucere possint, tamen 
'^argumenta, quee revera Tribus 
castis orientalibus similes fuisse 
** suadent, tarn sunt et multa et 
'' gravia, ut non debeat dubitari." 
Disquisit. de Trib. Att. p. 8, seq. 
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herdsmen the Ceryces of heralds; the-Hephcestiadae 
of blacksmiths ; the Poimenidse of shepherds, and 
so on. Vestiges of this curious state of things are 
supposed to be discernible in Ifce history of Attfca, 
even so late as the age of Pericles, when we find 
Socrates a mcHnber of the Dsedalian clan, by pro- 
fession a sculptor. There were certainly in religious 
matters hereditary offices, which none could with p^j’o- 
priety fill but the members of a certain family or clan. 
Thus, from among the Eteobutadse was chosen the 
priestess of Athena Polias, wh^esided in the temple 
on the ^ Acropolis ; and the priest of Poseidon was 
drawn by lot from the same house.* To the Praxier- 
gidae were entrusted certain duties about the statue 
of Athena during the Plynterian festival.'^ The de- 
scendants of Buzyges performed those .sacred cere- 
monies which thrice a year attended the* ploughing 
of the soil ; ’ to mention for the present no more. 

But we are not on this account to infer the •ex- 
istence in Attica of anything like the Hindu system 
of castes, which has itself never been rigidly observed.* 
What happens everywhere took place at Athens : 
fathers generally found it more convenient to bring 
up their sons to their own calling,® while the latter, 
observing constantly certain mechanical operations 
take place under their eye, were led first to admire 
and then to imitate. Thus the Potter’s* boy, as 
Plato*” remarks, long ministers to his father before 
he takes the clay into his own hands and begins 
to model a vase or tureen. 


* Harpocrat. in v. A polled, iii. 
15. 1. Bossier, de Gent, et Fa- 

•mil. Att. Sacerd. p. 5, seq. 

® Pint. Alcib. § 34. • 

* Plut. Prsecept. Conjiig. § 42. 

* Stee the Hindoos, »vol. i. p. 
Ill, seq. 

* When, however, they were 
put out to other masters an agree- 
ment, corresponiJing to our inden- 


tures, was drawn up, in which it 
was stated what they were to be 
taught. X^enoph. De Vectig. ii. 
2. A further resemblance to our 
own manners is discoverable in 
the practice of giving premiums 
with apprentices, even in the case 
• of the medical profession. Plat. 
Menon. t. iii. p. 369. 

® De Repub. v. c. 14. Stallb. 
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At Sparta, the heralds, cooks, and flute-players, 
constituted so many small castes, in whiA the pro- 
fession passed down regularly from father to son. 
Of'the absurdity of this practice Herodotus was fully 
sensible, for he observes, that' a man was chosen to 
be a herald not for the loudness of 'his voice, but 
because he was a herald’s son.' Upon the whole, 
however, the practice was no more general among 
the Greeks than it is in England. When it became 
fashionable to ape gentility, rustic hinds, like Strep- 
siades in the “ Cloudy’ found their sons ashamed of 
the humble callings By which their childhood had 
been supported ; a passion for aristocratic distinction 
infgsted the bosom of the vulgar; all desired to ap- 
pear what they ^were not ; and; despite the wise 
institutions ,of Solon, handicraftsmen and artificers 
sutik into feopeless contempt.* For this reason most 
trades by degrees were exercised by foreigners, who 
frequently acquired wealth and independence. 

Notwithstanding this result, however, at which 
they arrived but slowly, both manufactures and every 
other branch of industry were in Greece, and at 
Athens more particularly, carried to a very high 
pitch of perfection. Even in the vefy lowest trades 
the love of gain, or the necessity of somehow earn- 
ing a subsistence, led men to persevere. For ex- 
ample, fn the occupation of a common fisherman, 
from which little beyond penury could be hoped 
for, and which impressed upon the countenance that 

* Herod, vi. 60. fxnpTvpa tov iv TOig axp^irroit 

TToi'oy wapixerai Kad' avrrjc' Kal 

2 Muret, in Arist. Ethic, i. p, ohhlg evcpvrjQ reoc, v tov kv H/irr; 
63. Plutarch, generally judicious ^Eaa^L^xevoQ A/a, yevecrOai 
and wi^ in his ^remarks, exhibits y rrjv *^Hpav rfjv iv 

unequivocal tokens of his Boeotian ^'Apyety Uo\vK\EiTocy ohS'^'Ara- 
soul by endeavouring in one part Kpewv^ rj y 'ApxiXoxoc, 

of his writings to class even poetry yffBiif} ainov to’lq Troiijjfiaffiv* 
and sculpture among things disre- ^ Oi» ydp dvayKcCiov, eI TEpmi to 
putable to those w'ho practised tpyov ufc UStov (rirovSyc 

them : 5* avrovpyia tQv Tft^ elvai rov elpyrnffpLEVov, Vit. 

Treirwr, rycek tcii Ka\d pijiSv/Aac Pericl. J 3, 
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sordid aspect so successfully represented by Hellenic 
art,‘ «there were always numbers ready to engage. 
And yet consider in Theocritus® their wretched life, 
sleeping in their w’eather-beaten hut on the bleak 
shore, amid heaps of nets, piscatory baskets, lines, 
&c., and thei<e dreaming, as indigence often does, 
of discovered treasures and ingots of gold. The 
patient endurance of the hungry fishers, seated far 
above the water on steep rocks, watching the en- 
trance of the huge prey into their nets, appears to 
have been proverbial.* 

In the superior trades and manufactures there 
was among several cities an emulation, the result 
of which was to produce constant improvenient. 
Athens, for example, whisdi excelled in pottery, had 
rivals in Aulis, Rhodes, Megar* Corinth, Ciiidos, 


^ See the statue of the fisher- 
man, British Museum, Gallery of 
Antiquities, Room vi. No. 45, and 
an account of their operation in 
Pollux, i. 9(5, sqq. Lucian, with a 
few strokes, paints the misery of 
this wretclied tribe casting their 
nets, toiling vigoro^usly and then 
bringing up a large stone or an 
earthen pot full of sand, like the 
poor fisherman in fhe Arabian 
Nights. Hermot. § 65. The same 
author speaks of an old half-blind 
beggar of ninety, who partly earn- 
ed his livelihood by the rod and 
line. Dial. Mort. xxvii. § 9. Per- 
sons of this caste were sometimes 
by poverty reduced to commit sa- 
crilege. Jup. Trag. § 25. 

® Eidyll. xxi. (5, sqq. 

3 Schol. Aristoph. Ec[. SIS, 
conf.«ad 361. 862. The trans- 
porting of persons to and from 
SalJmis afforded em|jloynient to a 
hardy and skilful race of ferry- 
men whose operations were judged 
of sufficient importance to be the 


D 

subject of a Solon ian law : Eay 
tU Tujy TTopOfiewy rwy sig SaXa- 

juiya Topdi.iev6yTijjy dkwy iy rtp 
TTOptp TrXoloy dyarpixpy, TovT(p 
pri Unvai TrdXiy TropSpH yspeer* 
6a i. Petit, ’^Leg. Att. v. 6. p. 
427. iEschin. cont. Ctesiph. § 49. 
Montaigne speaking of the contra- 
dictory customs of different na- 
tions, observes apropos of fares ; 

“ Les Romains payoient ce qui 
estoit deu aux bgiteliers, pour 
leur naulage (passage money) 
dcs Tentree du bateau, ce que 
nous faisons apres estre rendu 
k port : 

Duin Rjs exigitur, dum mula 
ligatur, 

Tota abit hora. (Horat. I. 5. 
13, seq.) , Essais. t. iff. p. 173. 
On this passage Coste has the 
following note ; En Hollande oa 
paye dans le bateau, environ k 
mi-chemin du lieu od fon va.*' 
This last regulation, as most per- < 
sons know, has been adopted by 
our coast steamers. 
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and several other cities ; Sicily and Boeotia were 
famous for their chariots ; Argos for the* manufac- 
ture of arms; Thessaly for its easy chairs; Chios 
and> Miletos for their beds ; Etruria for its gold- 
plate and works in bronze.* 

It is to be regretted that into the practice of the 
several trades and useful arts we can see but a very 
little w’ay. In order, however, to render our idea 
of Hellenic civilisation as complete as possible, I 
shall here bring together as many particulars as I 
have been able to discover on this subject, com- 
mencing with those trades which were of Jl)rimary 
necessity.'* Of these, that of the miller may doubt- 
less^ be regarded as of the first importance. In 
very early ages i^n understood not the art of re- 
ducing corn into ^eal ; but either roasted the un- 
ripe ears upon the fire, or parched the separated 
grains in small fryingpans." In process of time, 
however, the pestle and mortar were invented, by 
means of which,"* though at a great expense of la- 
bour, flour of the finest possible quality could be 
obtained. To these succeeded the handmill, an in- 
vention of very remote ages,® which, notwithstand- 

^ Athen. i. 49, seq. ’Att’ avrov (tov ufwv Tloffei^ujyoi;) 

^ Cf. Plat. De Rop. t. vi, p. 79. TrpoeXOoyn liic eVi ro Tavytrov 
The president Goguet commise- orofidCovatv 'AXtcriaQ \u)piov, 
rates the ancients on their ex- MwAr^ra rvv AiXiyoq irpuiTov 
trerne ignorance of the useful arts. dvQp^iruyv p,vXriv te evpe'iv Xeyoy- 
Orig. des Lois, t. v. p. 174. nc kcu iv Taii; ^AXealaig ravraig 

^ Goguet, Orig. des Lois, i. dXiaai, Pans. iii. 20. 2. Ac- 
208, seq. 221.iii. Beckman, cording to Hesychius, (v. Mi;Xc?c) 
History of Inventions, i. 227, seq. this hero Myles or Mylas was 
Cf Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 580. one of the Telchines: MvXdg, 
Equit. 803. elc tujv oc rd ey Ka> 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 924. t^pd iSp{f<raro, 

, ® Therd* were those among the The tratlition attributing to this 
ancients who attributed the in- personage the invention of mills 
vention of mills to the Pelasgian is thus related by Stephanas : 
Myles, son of Lelex, probably MvXavrta, uKpa iv Ka/i/p^ 
that they might have a hero from MvXdvTioi, Oeol eiripiv^ 

whose name they could conve- Xwi. dno MvXavToc dpcliorf pa^ 
niently derive the word ftvXivr. — roii jcal Trpwrov tvporrog tv 
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ing, continued in use down to the days of Cicero, 
This machine, both in Greece and Italy, was at 
first commonly worked by women,^ more especially 
by female slaves. But afterv?ard the rudest fed 
worst conducted of the male domestics were con- 
demned to this severe toil, which at length grew 
to be regarded in the light of a punishment,^ as 
working at the treadmill with us. Among Ijbe 
wealthy, each master of a family possessed his own 
mill ; but as civilisation advanced, the grinding of 
corn constituted a separate occupation, and the trade 
of the Vniller was established. Public mills ® were 
common at Athens in the time of Socrates, and it 
does not appear to iiave been unusual for strcyig 
and sturdy men of free condition ^o labour for hire 
in these establishments. * , 

Thus we find that the philosophers Menedemos 
and Asclepiades, when young and poor, earned their 
subsistence, and were enabled to pursue the study of 
philosophy, by working at night in a mill.^ As few 
persons knew this circumstance, and they were ob- 
served all day among the learned in the schools, 
some one brought against them an accusation of idle- 
ness, for which* they were cited before the senate 
of Areopagos. In order to prove that they gained 
their livelihood in an honest way, the miller for whom 
they worked was brought forward. Ilis testimony 


TOV IJIV\0V •)^f)Y\(TLV. De 

Urb. et Popul. p- 570, seq. where 
we see the able and learned 
notes of Berkelius. 

1 Who very commonly sang at 
their employment. Schol. Aris- 
•toph. Nub. i3d9. Plut. Conviv. 
Sept. Sap. § 45. 

® Poll. i. 80, informs us, that 
criToirguKog oikoq was ^sed by a 
kind of euphemism for fivXwv. 

3 Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 253, 
Watermills were known in anti- 
quity. Vitruv. X. 1 0. Demp- 
ster on Rosin, i. 14. p. 87. Pignor. 


de Serv. 248. These mills were, 
doubtless, called into requisition 
in time of war, when the soldiers 
took along with them large quan- 
tities of cheese and meal. Schol. 
Aristoph. Pac. 804. The ancients 
appear to have been partial 
to small bread, • since ^e find 
that four or even eight loaves 
were sometimes made from a 
choenix of flour. Schol. Vesp. 440. 

Cleanthes, the disciple of 
Zeno, earned his subsistence by 
drawing water during the night. 
Suidas, in v. t. i. p. 14^7. b. 
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confirmed their statement; and he addedj moreover, 
that he paid to each of them two drachmas per 
night. The Areopagites were so pleased with this 
prdof of their industry and passion for philosophy, 
that, on pronouncing their acquittal, they at the same 
time made them a present of two hundred drachmas.' 
But these mills were not always put in motion by 
the hand of man. Yoked to beams projecting from 
the upper millstone, oxen and asses, moving about 
in a circle, blindfold, as at present, when similarly 
employed, sometimes turned the mill instead of 
slaves.® Upon the construction of these machines 
little exact information was • possessed before the 
laying open of the ruins of Pompeii, where, in a 
baker’s shop, four mills, still almost perfect, have 
been discovered. They consist of* a round stone 
basement with a rim, from the centre of which 
‘ springs a blunt cone : this is the nether millstone. 
The upper one consists of an imperfect cylinder, 
hollowed out within, like an hour-glass, one part of 
which fits like a cap upon the cone below, while 
the other expands its bell-mouth above. Into this 
the corn was poured, and, descending through four 
small apertures upon the nether stoiie, was, by the 
turning round of the upper one thereon, reduced to 
meal, which passed gradually down, fining as it went, 
and fell "out upon the stone basement below. The 
corn having been ground, the next operation was, 
to sever the flour from the bran, though sometimes 
bread was made from it in the rough,® and regarded, 
moreover, as extremely wholesome. First, and most 
simple of these contrivances, was the sieve,* made 
with slender rushes, which separated the coarse bran 
and produced a meal suSiciently cleansed for house- 
hold bread. A much superior sieve was manufac- 
tured with linen threads, by whi®h the flour ‘was 

' Athen. iv. 65. * Aristoph. Nub. 952 ; and Athen. 

* Lucian, Luc. siv. Asin. § 41. iii. 83. 

Tim. § 23. * Plin. xviii. 28. Goguet, i. 

Cf. Dioscorid. ii. 107. Schol. 211. Sch. Aristoph. Vesp. 164. 
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bolted to ft, great degree of fineness. When it was 
requiied of still superior purity and whiteness, the 
bolter would seem to have been bottomed with 
threads of woollen, which, beiri^ woven close, allbw- 
ed nothing but particles of the utmost tenuity to 
pass.^ All thd above operations were supposed to 
be placed under the superintendence of a particu- 
lar deity named Eunostos,^ of whom no mention, 
I believe, is made in modem systems of mythology. 

The ancients employed in the making of bread 
a great many kinds of grain besides wheat ^ and 
barley;^ as rye, millet, which was little nourishing, 
panic, which was still less so,^ sesame, olyra, spelt, 
rice, tiphe, and a sort of grain from Ethiopia, called 
orindion. Several other substances were likewise 
used for the same purpose, not for the ^ake of adul- 
teration, but either to improve the taste, or from rea- 
sons of economy ; such as the root of the lotos,® and,, 
perhaps, of the day-lily^ dried, and reduced, »]ike 
wheat itself, to flour ; and the root of the corn-flag,® 


1 To iy ^ ra ciXevpa 

hetTrjOero, ro /mkv etc 
TrXiypa, KOfTKiyov* fl 5c tw ktooki- 
vov kvk\^ dvTi Tov (T-^oivov Xt- 
vovv Tt (riy^oytoy eiri i^r^prrifiiyov^ 
wc ctKpi^earrepoy ro dXevpoy KaOai- 
poiroy dXevporrjaig eicaXeirv fj 5c 
cj tpiovy Kptjfrepa. Poll. Onomast. 
vi. 74. 

2 Suid. V. Ndorroc. t. i. p. 241. 
Athen. xiv. 1 0 Hesych. v. Evroer- 
rog. Eustath. ad II. €. 162. 21. 
Ad Odys. y. 754. 50. Etym. 
Mag. 394. 3. Poll. vii. 180. 

3 A fine light bread was made 
of the three months summer 
wheat. Dioscor. ii. 107. Others 
speak of this wheat as requiring 
fouf months to come fo maturity : 
Oi criTcivioi dproi, c/c rQy 

yl(i>y iri/poJv, oi ektiv oi rcrpa- 
pL^}voi. Poll. vi. 73 

4 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 816. 

^ Dioscorid. ii. 1 1 9, seq. 113, 


sqq. Poll. i. 2^8. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 1057. Herod, ii. 36. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 88. 

1 *Ao'0o5cXoc. Id. Hist. Plant, 
vii. 13. 3. Cf. Hesiod. 0pp. et 
Dies, 41. Plin. xxi. 68. In cer- 
tain countries of the Levant, even 
dates were converted into a kind 
of bread. Theoph. Hist. Plant, i. 
6 . 10 . 

® ^doyavoy, Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, vii. 12. 3. In their fond- 
ness for roots the modern Greeks 
appear tq, equal their ancestors ; 

Ce qui a donne lieu au pro- 
^ verbe, qui (fit que les Greece 
^ s’engraissent oil les ^nes meu- 
‘ rent de faim : cela est vrai 
^ a la lettre, les anes ne man- 
' gent que les feuilles des plantes, 

^ et les Grecs emportent jusques 
" a la racine.” Tournefort, t. i. 

p. 106. 
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which was previously boiled, and, for tlje sake of 
communicating a sweet taste to the bread, would, 
appear to have been mixed with the dough as the 
me&l of the potato iff^ in modern timeg. This plant 
grew most plentifully in grounds frequented by the 
mole, which loved to feed upon it. ‘ Another in- 
gredient often mixed with bread was, the pulpy 
seed of the Star of Bethlehem,' of which the root 
likewise was eaten, both raw and cooked. 

The seed of the pepper-wort,* also, was sprinkled 
over cakes. Among the Thracians, about the river 
Strymon, they made bread from the flour of the 
water-caltron,* a prickly root of a triangular form, 
which abounds in the lagoons about Venice, where 
it is sold commonly in the market-places, and roast- 
ed for the liable in hot embers.* The root of the 
dragon-wortf* eaten both raw and cooked in Greece, 
•was, in the Balearic isles, served up fried with honey 
at banquets instead of cakes. They gathered it in har- 
vest time, and, having roasted, cut it in slices, which 
were then strung on a cord and dried in the shade 
for keeping. The seeds of the garden poppy were 
used in bread-making, perhaps like carra way-seeds 
with us, as were those of the wild poppy for medi- 
cinal purposes in honeycakes, and pertain kinds of 
sweetmeats.® They had in Syria a kind of bread 
made of hmlberries, which caused the hair of those 
who habitually fed on it to fall off.' 

Although in the establishments of the wealthy 
bread was usually made by the women of the fa- 
mily, whether servile or free, the art of the baker 
seems early to have been practised as a separate 
business,® frequently at Athens by foreigners. The 
Lydianr bakers, for example,® like those of France 

* ’OpvtBoydKov. Dioscor. ii. * Apanoy^iov. Dioscorid. ■ ii. 

174. 196. ■ 

® MeXaj'O/'ov. Id. iii. 93. • ® Id. iv. 65. 

■'* TyoifoXoc. Id. iv. 15. 7 Athen. iii. 83. 

♦ Mathee, Notes sur Diosco- ® Lucian. Demon. §§ 23. 63. 

ride, p. 348. 9 Athen. iii. 77. At present 
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and Germ|.ny among us, enjoyed considerable cele- 
brity, •as did likewise the Cappadocians and Phoe- 
nicians, the art of the last having been able, it is 
said, to vary Jthe qualities of die loaf every day^in 
the year.^ 

Of the form" and structure of a baker’s establish- 
ment we may acquire some conception from the 
ruins of Pompeii, where the mills, the ovens, the 
kneading-troughs,^ small and great, would appear 
to have been sometimes of stone, though generally, 
perhaps^ of wood. When the dough had been pro- 
perly kneaded and leavened,® it was removed to a 
table with a rim, and fashioned into a variety of 
forms by the hand or with moulds. The larger 

loaves were placed in rows in a capacious oven, 

in which wood had been burnt and raked out care- 
fully. Sometimes, also, a fire would appear to have 
been kept up in an open space round the oven, • 
having at the top a smoke vent. One kind of 

loaf was baked in a small fictile or iron oven, 

called cribanos,'* which was either placjed on the lire, 
or surrounded by hot coals. There was another 
which they toasted before the fire on a spit;® and 
a great variety of cakes were baked on the live 
coals, cfr in the a,shes.^ 

These it would require a separate treatise to enu- 


Greek bakers are in most request 
throughout the Levant. Wolf, 

Mission. Research, p. 12. Anti- 

phanes, too, in his Oraphale cele- 
brates the Athenian bakers. A- 
then. hi. 78. And Plato in the 
Gorgias, t. iii. p. 154, commemo- 
* rates Thearion, who excelled in 
this art. On ancient bread-bags, 
Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 297. 

1 A then. iii. 77. • , 

® Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 660, 
666 . 

® Cakes of leavened bread were 
called (vfxiTaiy those of unleaven- 
ed bread ofv/xoi. . Poll. vi. 32. 


4 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 86. 

^ Poll. vi. 75. Tzetz. Chiliad, 
vii. 770. 

^ Athen. iii. 76. Some of these 
were reckoned so delicate as to 
create appetite, and to have the 
power of ?;^moving drunkenness, 
74. At Athens one of the most 
thriving departments of the baker’s » 
business must have been supplying 
the fleets and merchantmen with 
biscuits, dpToi vavTiKoi ^rjpol, 
a sample of which we find a 
sailor presenting to his mistress. 
Luc. Dial. Meret. xiv. § 2. Cf. 
Poll. vii. 23. Athen.hii, 74. 
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merate and describe, since fashion appeals to have 
been constantly varying the materials, the forms,' 
and the appellations, of loaves. Upon the whole, 
however, the bread * sold in the mprket-place of 
Athens was esteemed the whitest and most delicious 
in Greece ; for the Rhodians, speaking partially of 
the produce of their own ovens, supposed they were 
bestowing on it the highest compliment when they 
said it was not inferior to that of Athens.^ The dimen- 
sions of loaves depended, of course, on the object of 
the baker, and varied from those of the smallest roll, 
prepared for people of delicate appetites, to those 
of the enormous obelise, sometimes containing up- 
wards of three bushels of flour, home in procession 
at the festival of Dionysos.® 

The business of the confectioner was in scarcely 
less request; or less profitable, than that of the baker 
■himself. In most cases, perhaps, the liner kinds of 
pastry were made by women,® whose taste and skill 
enabled them to gratify the lovers of delicacies vrith 
an infinite variety of sweetmeats. The vocabulary 
connected with this division of the art culinary is 
singularly rich, but, in many cases, conveys to our 
minds very little precise information. It may be 
inferred, however, with something, like certainty, 
that the stock of an Athenian confectioner con- 
tained most of those delicious trifles now to be 
found in the establishments of their successors in 
London or Paris. It will, consequently, be impos- 
sible to enumerate them, or to specify the several 
ingredients which entered into their composition. It 
has already, I believe, been observed, in speaking 
of wine, that the ancients were exceedingly partial 
, to swfeets, which, in the making of their confec- 
tionary, led them to the constant employment of 
honey. Most of their favourite 'Cakes contained 
some portion of this ingredient,* sometimes, indeed, 

1 Athen. iii. 74. * Poll. iii. 41. 

2 Poll. vi. 75. Tzetz. Chiliad, 
vii. 770. ' 


* Athen. xiv 51> sqq. 
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found in rfsompany with other articles apparently 
little \;alculated to combine with it. Wine, tooj 
and cheese, and milk, and seeds, and the juices of 
vegetables, entered into the composition of various 
sweetmeats, which were occasionally made to keep 
long, as when intended for exportation ; occasionally 
to be consumed at the moment, as they issued hot 
from the oven or the fryingpan. To this latter class 
belonged those delicate pancakes, the paste of which 
was poured liquid into the fryihgpan, then flooded 
atop w\th fresh honey, and sprinkled with sesame 
and grated cheese.^ The taste for the catUlm ornatvs 
the Greeks appear to have boiTowed from the Ro- 
mans. This was a rich cake, composed of fine flour, 
kneaded with lard and the juice of lettuces, pounded 
in a mortar with wine, seasoned with ^pepper, and 
fried in boiling oil.® Among their pastr^was a sort 
of pie made of vine-birds® and beccaficoes,* the • 
undercrust of which, kneaded with honey, W’as solne- 
times moistened at table in chicken-broth.® 

These cakes and sweetmeats were sometimes 
fashioned into very extraordinary forms ; one sort, 
for example, representing the female breast,® ano- 
ther a perfect sphere,^ a third the head and horns 
of an ox,® while .others were wrought into mystical 
figures, and appropriated to certain festivals of the 
Pagan calendar. The cake called Cheering, made 
with the flour of parched wheat and honey, was 
bestowed as a prize on those who, during the Pan- 
nuchia, remained awake all night.® 

The trade of the butcher*® was carried on at 
Athens by citizens,** whose shops in the Agora 


1 Athen xiv. 55. 

® Id. xiv. 57. 

* ’A/uTTtXtStc &c , viv a/iire- 
Xiuvas KaXovaiv, Poll vi. 52. 

* SvKoX/Scc. Aristot. Hist. 
Anim. viii. 8. ix. 49. 

» Poll. vi. 77. 

® Athen. xiv. 55. 


T Athen. xiv. 56. 

8 Poll. vi. 76. 

9 Athen. xiv. 56. 

KpeuvuXijc. Butchers were 

also called fiayeipoi KpewSalrae 
and Kptovpyol. Poll. vii. 25. 

u Athen. xiii. 43. 
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would seem to have been extremely well furnished, 
containing every variety of meat, from the ' chine 
of a prize ox,^ to the hind quarter of an ass.^ 
Sleep’s and kids’ heads were commonly sought to 
be rendered more attractive by having a branch of 
myrtle stuck between the teeth, w^hence one of the 
hetairse was compared to a goat’s head, because she 
often walked the street with a sprig of myrtle in 
her mouth.^ The information which antiquity has 
left us respecting butchers’ shops and implements is 
extremely imperfect. We are told simply, t^iat they 
had chopping-blocks and cleavers, large axes with 
which animals were felled in the slaughter-houses, 
flajdng knives, hooks whereon to sus])end and dis- 
play their stock, with scales for weighing meat.^ 
A very cuiiious anecdote is related of a Milesian 
butcher : there w^as a man named Killicon, who 
» betrayed his native city Miletos, to the Prienians. 
Antong his countrymen, who on this occasion be- 
came fugitives, was a butcher. This man fled to 
Samos, where he carried on his old business.^ Some 
time after Killicon himself came to that island, and 
going into the market to buy provisions, by chance 
addressed himself to the Milesian butcher, whose 
name was Theagenes. The man , remembered the 
traitor, and when he would have bought of him a 

1 Jason of Pherae once excited gentlemen killed their own meat, 
among the Thessalian cities a “ Suis enim fundum colit nos- 
contention as to which of them “ trum, quin sues habeat, et qui 
should supply the finest ox ; non audieret patres nostros di- 
icai viKrjrrjpiov \pv^ “cere, ignavum, et sumptuosum 
trovp ffT€(jtavoy tcTBadai, el tiq esse, qui succidiam in camario 
rCjy 7ro\eu)y j^oTty iiyrp.6ya udX- “ suspenderit potius ab laniario, 
XicTToy ^pe\p£ie, Xenoph. “ quXm ex domestico fundo ? ** 

Hellen. vi. 4. 29. Varro, De Re Rust. ii. 4. From 

^ Poll. ix. 48. the same author, (ii. 9,) we learn 

* Athen. xiii. 23. Plut. Dem. that ancien't, like modem butchers, 

§ 12 Id. Dion. § I. ^ were* fond of being attended by 

* Poll. vii. 25. Suid. v. large fierce dogs, which he advises 

Kpedypa, t. i. p. 1521, seq. shepherds when in search of a co- 

^ Among the Romans in the guardian for their flocks most es- 
good old *days of the republic, pecially to eschew. 
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piece of meat, desired Killicon to lay hold of the 
part he wanted, while he severed it from the car- 
case; then taking up an axe he smote off his hand, 
saying, “ Witlj that hand, at Idast, you shall neVer 
‘‘ again betray your country.” * 

The vintnei^s and tavern-keepers, who were to- 
lerably numerous in Greece," appear to have ac- 
quired much the same reputation as they enjoy, in 
modern times. It was regarded as a matter of some 
difficulty to discover a jar of pure wine beneath 
their roofs ; and, indeed, the honest vine-growers 
of the country are accused of having understood 
the art of making Bacchos acquainted with the 
nymphs on his way to the city. In other words 
they sold from their waggons in the Agora ^ a cer- 
tain quantity of the Ilissos, mingled with the juice 
of the grape. The tavern-keepers, however, stood 
in very little need of their assistance, since they, 
were not merely adepts in watering and doctc^iiig 
their wines, but were skilful at giving short mea- 
sure and yet understood various contrivances for 
alluring people to their houses. Thus one of them, 
for example, used to present a club that dined at 
his tavern with a kid,^ reckoning upon paying him- 
self by the promts of the wine.^ However, when 
an opulent and delicate company honoured them 
with their presence, they could, doubtless, su})ply 
wines of the finest flavour ; and to render them 
still more delicious, they were accustomed in sum- 
mer to plunge the flagons into snow,*^ or, occa- 
sionally, to mingle it with the wine, as is still the 


^ Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 359. 

2 At the doors of these establish- 
ments then were probably, as at 
Pordpeii, holes bored through the 
stones of the foot pavement, rais- 
ed considerably above the road, 
to receive the halters of horses or 
mules. Hamilton, Discov. at 
Pomp. p. 12. 

VOL. Ill, 


^ Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 
244, seq. Athen. x. 38^ 

Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 
744. 

® Others defrauded their cus- 
tomers by mixing mutton with 
kid. Schol. Arist. Eq. 1396. 

<5 Athen, xiii. 43. 

7 Athen. iii. 97. Prodic. ap. 
Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 30. » 
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fashion at Naples and in Sicily. Taverns^ therefore, 
were furnished with ice-cellars, where snow « could 
be kept during the hottest weather. Alexander ' 
fou^d means of carrying along with,. him a quan- 
tity of this article of luxury into India, where he 
probably treated Taxilos and Poros with iced wines. 
This achievement was imitated many ages after by 
the^ Khalif Mahadi, who on his pilgrimage to Mecca 
traversed the desert accompanied by a numerous 
train of camels laden with ice and snow, the first, 
according to Oriental historians, ever beheld in the 
Holy Cities. In the island of Cimolos, peo23]e made 
use, as coolers, of deep pits, in which jars of soft 
and tepid water,^ and, doubtless, wine also, were re- 
frigerated.^ 

The wine .was laid up in jars, skins, and flasks, 
which, like* the oil-flasks of Florence and Lucca, 
•were cased with fine basket-work.'^ The measures 
in uSe were numerous, and somewhat difficult to be 
reduced with exactness to those of modern times : 
the metretes (ten gallons two pints) contained twelve 
choes; the chous (about six pints) six xestsc; the 
xestes (one pint) two cotylae ; the cotyla (half-pint) 
two tetarti ; the tetarton (one quartern) two oxy- 
bapha ; the oxybaphon, one cyathus and a-half ; 

^ Athen. iii. 97. flasks were in later times called 

2 ItfjfioQ Be 6 AriXiog iv Bevrip^ ^Xacrjc/a, whence the modem 
iy KifiwXtp ry vija-tp name. Suid. v. irvTLvr], t. ii. p, 
KaTecTKevdcrdai Be- 672 , d. These we find were fre- 
povg opvKTct, evBa ■)(Xupov vBa- quently, as well as baskets, the 
Tog TrXrjprf Kcpdjuia KaraOey work of prisoners, who probably 
reg, vartpop Kopi^ovTai \i6pog thus earned a livelihood. Hesych. 
ohBiv Bidfpopa, Atherj. iii. 96. v. ttvtIvyi irXeKTYi, Cf. Suid. v. 
These coolers are rendered ne- Aarpf(f?/c, i. 729. In the cel- 
•cessary by the * entire lack of lars of Pompeii, the wine-jars 
springs in the island, whose in- were found ranged along the 
habitants wholly depend for walls yithaut stoppers, instead 
water on what they can pre- of which a little oil was prob- 
serve in pits and cisterns. Tour- *ably poured on the top of the 
nefort, t. i. p. 170. wine, as at present in Italy. 

But see Beckmann, iii. 327. Hamilton, Discov. at Pomp. p. 

^ Aristoph. Av. 799. These 15. 
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the cyathiis, two concha3 ; the concha, two mystra ; 
the mystron, one chema and a-half ; the chema, 
two cochlearia.^ 

Respecting the price of wines* ^ our information is 
exceedingly imperfect; for although it be frequently 
stated how much a certain measure cost, the qual- 
ity of the wine not being mentioned at the same 
time, we are very little nearer any real knowlec^e 
of the value. In Lusitania, ten gallons of pure wine 
were at one period sold for three-pence ; at Athens 
the price of the metretes,^ appears to have varied 
from about one and eight-pence, to three and four- 
pence, though occasionally it rose as high as about 
ten shillings. Even of the Mendsean, a wine ♦of 
very superior quality, the wholesale price did not, 
at one period, exceed two drachmas, tlie metretes ; 
but as the innkeepers were accused of having made 
enormous profits, it is at the same time quite cre- 
dible, that they should occasionally have charged* an 
obolos for the hemicotyla, especially to tipling wo- 
men. Elsewhere, however, we find the chous, or 
twelve cotylsc, sold for an obolos,^ the price, doubt- 
less, depending^ partly on the quality of the wine, 
partly on the conscience of the innkeeper. For, not- 
withstanding that there were at Athens three ma- 
gistrates charged with the inspection of wines,® part 
of whose business it probably was to prevent adul- 
teration and exorbitant prices, the vintners, male 
and female, in all likelihood were an overmatch for 
them. 

Most of the means by which the ancients adul- 
terated their wines appear to be unknown to us, 
jthough we find that they endeavoured to restore the 
taste of such as were spoiled, by mingling with»them 
a certain quantity of boiled wine® and preparations 


1 Eisenschmid. de Pond, et 
Mens. Vet. p. 166. 

2 Cf. Boeckh. Pub. Econ. i. 
p. 133. 

^ Vid. Athen. iii. 86. 


4 Athen. xi. 47. Cf. hi. 86. 

^ Athen. x. 25 . Poll. vi. 21. 

® Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1005. 878. 
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of lime and gypsum. To check the progyess of the 
second fermentation, they were sometimes ifi the 
habit of casting a pumice-stone into the jar;' but 
where wine was so cheap, there was little temp- 
tation to have recourse to any other art than that 
of watering a little, which, according to the comic 
poet, might proceed from a benevolent desire to keep 
men sober and preserve their health.® 

The stock of a respectable wine-merchant must 
have been peculiarly rich and varied,* consisting of 
the Anthosmias, a wine of delicious fragrance ; the 
Lesbian,^ a favourite wine of Alcibiades the Pram- 
nian,® a strong rough wine, celebrated by Homer;’ 
the Lemnian, quafed by the heroes before Troy;® 
the Chian, light and delicate f the Kapnian, from 
Beneventum in Italy,'® a sharp red wine which made 
the eyes Water like smoke;" the Mesogeites, from 
"Mount Tmolos,'® which, however delicious might 
be ’its taste, gave those who drank it the head- 
ache ; the Phygelites, from Ephesos, equal to that 
of Lesbos ; those of Cos and Clazomene, plea- 
sant when new, but which would not keep because 
mixed witii sea-water ; the Cydonian ;'* the Maro- 


1 Conf. Beckmann, Hist. In- 
vent. i. 402. sqq. Dioscor. v. 125. 

^ A, ’Ev role (TVfnrocrloKTiv ov 
Trlver* 

*' AKpaTOv* S. Ov yap pq,hiov* 
TTwXovffi yap 

’Ep raig ipa^aic evdicjg k'c- 
Kpapivov* 

Ov^ iVa Ti Kep^alviomj rdv 

B’ ihyovpivtov ^ 
TLppvooupevoi rov rdg K€(j>a^ 
Xdg vyicic 
*Er: KpaiiraXriQ* 

Alex. ap. Athen. x. 38. 

The Greeks gave fanciful 
names to their wines and their 
cups ; but the English have been 


still more fanciful in the names 
of their albs. See Bent. Dissert, 
on Phalaris, i. pref. xxi. 

Xen. Hellen. vi. 6. G. Athen. 
i. 24. 

^ Athen. vii. 9. i. 55. Plut. 
Alcib. § 12. 

^ Athen. i. 55. 

’'Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 107. 
Etym. Mag. 683. 30, seq. 

8 II. r}, 467, sqq. 

9 Poll. vi. 15. X. 72. 

Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 151 ; 
and Thurian. Nub. 331. 

§uid.‘v. Kairv, t. i. p. 1'370. 
Dioscor. V, 1 0. 

The district of Cydonia 
must have been celebrated for 
" its wine in ancient times, for 
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naean,* of ^reat strength ; the Mendaean ; * the Ma- 
reotic^^ the Port ; and the Thasian, which may be 
regarded as the flower of the whole for excellence 
and celebrity * • 

There were several wines among the ancients 
which acquired peculiar qualities and flavour from 
the way in which they were made or preserved. 
Thus, in Galatia,® where, as the grapes ripeijed 
but imperfectly, the wine had a tendency to grow 
sour, a hcmicotyla of resin was poured into the 
metretes of wine, which gave it at first a harsh 
taste, though in time it acquired a better flavour. 
Tn this process the resin was pounded in a mortar, 
with a quantity of the pine-bark. Some persons 
allowed it to remain in the vessel, while others 
strained it off* immediately after fermentation. The 
wine which was preserved by an infusion of pitch,® 
was manufactured in the following manner: the. 
pitch was washed with brine and sea-water’ until it 
whitened, then cleansed perfectly with fresh-water, 
after which an ounce or two was mingled with 
eight choes of wine. The saline wines were made® 
either by dipping the bunches as gathered into sea- 
water, or spriffkling them therewith, or pouring it 
along with them^ into the press after they had been 
dried in the sun. But in whatever manner prepared, 
wines of this description were regarded with an evil 
eye by physicians. 

Among the other riches of ain Hellenic cellar were 


“ we find on many of its coins a 
“ bunch of grapes, or the head of 
“ Dionysos. Some of them also 
“ exhibit a female head adorned 
“ with a chaplet of vine-leaves. 
“ I found a beautiful silver coin 
“ of Cydonia in the .possession 
“ oAhe interpreter of* the French 
“ Consulate, and the female head,. 
“ seen on its obverse was thus 
“ ornamented.” Pashley, Travels 
in Crete, vol. i. p. 28. 


1 A then. i. 95, seq. 

2 Id. viii. 67. 

3 Id. i. |5. 

* Aristoph. Lysist. 1 9^ Athen. 
X. 37. i.24. Poll. vi. 15. 

* Dioscor. V. 43. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 189. 
643. 

t Dioscor. V. 48. 

® Id. V. 10. 27. Athen. i. 24. 
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mead or metheglin,^ and hydromel ^ and oinphacomel/ 
with perry and cider, and palm-wine^ and fig«»wiiie^ 
and quince- wine ^ and lotos “ and pomegranate- wine.^ 
•Numerous odoriferous plants were^ likewise em- 
ployed in communicating a variety of flavours and 
fragrance to wine, as the rose,^® thymd,^^ germander,^*^ 
anis,^^ oenanthe,^^ wormwood,^^ betony,^^ southern- 
wood,^^ squills,^® myrtle, mastic,^" terebinth, syca- 
more, fir-cones, cedar-cones,*^ cypress-cones,'*^ jiini- 
per-berries,^^ pitch, and larchtree-cones.^^ Almost every 
other aromatic plant, shrub, and tree, was in like man- 
ner, employed to communicate a flavour, or ail odour, 
to wine, chiefly, however, for medicinal purposes ; and 
among these was the hyssop, whose leaves were used in 
the following manner : a pound of them, having been 
well bruised, were tied up in a sort of gauze, and 
by the weight of a few intermingled pebbles sunk 

^ 4-nstot. De Mirab. Auscult. sent for a Persian king. Herod, 
t. xvi. p. 185. Taucknitz, — Max. iii. 20. Plin. xiii. 4. Diod. Sicul. 
Tyr. Dissert, xi. p. 138. The ii. 136. 

making of this delicious beverage ^ Damm. Lexic. 2224. Cf. 
is the simplest process imagina- Eustath. adOdyss. w. t. iii. p, 839. 
ble. Speakijig of the Ingushians, 8, seq. Dioscor. v. 41. 

— The excellent honey which 7 Dioscor. v. 28. 
they produce,” observes Pallas, » Herod, iv. 177. Theoph. 

is partly converted into mead, Hist. Plarili iv. 3. 2. Wines were 

having been previously diluted sometimes flavoured by an infu- 
with boiling water; partly used sion of wild carrot-root (^avicog), 
with a fermented liquor made Dioscor. v. 70. There was a 
of millet, and called Busa, and drink called made entire- 

partly eaten at the dessert.” ly with roots, which sometimes 
Travels in Southern Russia, ii. supplied the place of wine. A then. 
204. X. 67. 

2 Plin.xiv*20. Beckmann, Hist. 9 Dioscor. v. 34. 

of Invent, iii. 373. lo Id. v. 35. Id. v. 59. 

3 Dioscor. V. 31. The physi- 12 y^afxallpvq. Id. v. 51. 

cian observes of this beverage : — is Dioscor. v. 75. 

* ^ ahrov /jlet iviavTov, Id. v. 33. 1^ Id. v. 49. 

■* Pallad. iii. 25. Colum. xii. Id. v. ^4. u Id. 62. 

45. Dioscor. v. 32, Id. v. 26. Id. v. 37. 

3 The palm-wine of .Ethiopia 1 20 Jd. y. 38. 21 jd. y, 39^ 

would appear to have been cele- 22 jd. y. 42, 2s jd, v. 44. 

brated in antiquity, since a small 24 Jd. y. 47. 25 jd, y. 45. 

cask of it was thought a fit pre- 26 Jd. y. 46, 27 id. y. 45, 
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to the bottom of the amphora. Here they were 
permitted to remain forty days, after which the wine 
was racked.^ Of these wines that which was tinc- 
tured with rose-leaves was commonly drunk after 
dinner to promote dfigestion." That which, about 
the Propontis ‘and Thrace, was flavoured with worm- 
wood, people destined for their summer drink, con- 
sidering it favourable to health.* 

The greatest enemies of the vintners* were ’the 
physicians who, by dwelling on the pernicious qua- 
lities of wine, deterred the reasonable part of the 
world from a too frequent use of it. Old wine, they 
maintained, shatters the nerves and produces head- 
ache ; new wine is the parent of horrible dreams. 
That which is middling, however, for example, about 
seven years old, is liable to fewer objections, and 
may upon the whole be drunk with some degree of 
safety. White wine, too, according to their opinion,^ 
is better than red, since it corroborates the stonaach, 
and is, probably, that kind which, when of a pro])cr 
age, produces pleasant dreams.® Pure wine,' in ge- 
neral, moreover, was admitted to improve the health 
and beautify the complexion ; and Pindar, whom most 
persons will allow to have been a good judge, though 
ho could not, like Anacreon, dispose of a cask at 
a sitting,® declares in favour of old wine and new 
songs. • 

Of beer, though, as we have elsewhere remarked, 
it was familiarly known to the Egyptians,’ as well 
as to the inhabitants of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, who 
manufactured it from barley and service-berries, as 
the people of Dantzic now do from the hips of the 
wild roses,® we need say nothing, a^ the Greeks were 


i Dioscor. V. 50. 
s.Id. V. 35. » Id. iii. 27. 

* Id. V. 7. * Athefl. i. 47. 

® This achievement the Teian 
celebrates in one of his own odes, 
a fragment of which has been pre- 
served by Athenaus, xi. 45. 


'yiplorriaa fikv irplov Xcjrroi'* 
ttTToicXrfc, 

Oiyov kifitnov KctSoy. 
t Athen. x. 12. i. 61. Dios- • 
cor. ii. 110. Goguet. i. 231. 

® Voyages de la Comp, des 
Indes, i. 62. 
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SO ignorant of its nature, that when the Jen Thou- 
sand met with a quantity in Armenia they diluted 
it with water as they were accustomed to do their 
wifie, that is to say,*entirely spoiled it.* The estab- 
lishments of these vintners were almost of necessity 
most frequent in the neighbourhood * of the agora,* 
where the rustics from the country congregated in 
crowds on market-days ; where were held also, on 
many occasions, the public assemblies; and where 
newsmongers and loungers of every description most 
generally passed their leisure hours. 

Making due allowance for difference of' dimen- 
sions, and their greater or less magnificence, the 
saipe description will apply to the agorse of all Gre- 
cian cities. But, as we are best acquainted with the 
features of that of Athens, if we can succeed in 
delineating •a tolerably correct picture of it, some 
.idea may, therefrom, be easily formed of all the 
otliOTS. We must imagine, therefore, a large cir- 
cular open space,* about the centre of the city, sur- 
rounded on all sides by ranges of shops, temples, 
porticoes, and other public buildings.* It was tra- 
versed in. various directions by avenues of plane- 
trees, planted shortly after the Persian war, which 
in summer constituted so many shady walks. About 
the middle stood the altars of Pity and the Twelve 
Gods, in “a circle,® and near them were the statues 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, ® the tyrannicides, 
whose memory was cherished by the republic with 

^ Xenoph. Anab. iv. 5. signed had their statues erected 

2 Cf. Plat, de Leg. t. viii. p. in the agora, as Theodectes at 
114, seq. De Rep. t. vi. p. 176. Phaselis. Plut. Alexand. § ] 7. 
Muret. ad Arist. Ethicf. p. 415. The statue of the market Hermes 

3 Schvl. Aristoph. Eq. 137. stood near the Stoa Poecile, and 
' Casauh. ad Theoph. Char. p. 1 25. was usually smeared with pitch, 

4 Cf. Demosth. cont. Con. § 3. from the^r^ctice of sculptors.who 

5 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 235. came bonstantly to take casts 
Xenoph. de Off. Mag. Eq. iii. 2, ♦from it with a preparation of that 
with the note of Schneider. — substance. Lucian. Jup. Trag. 
Throughout Greece, persons to § 33. 

whom especial honour was de- ^ Aristoph. Lysist. 678. 
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the most Religious veneration. By far the greater 
part of the space, however, was covered by rows of 
sheds, booths, and tents, furnished with seats ^ (the 
construction of which formed d separate branch ®of 
industry),* where every article of use or luxury known 
to the ancient Vorld was exhibited with the utmost 
attention to display. Here were the embroidered 
veils, and shawls, and mantles, and sandals, of tjie 
mercer’s quarter;* there the chains of gold, the arm- 
lets, the anklets, the jewelled circlets for the head, 
the golden grasshoppers, the seals, the rings, the 
agraffes,* the brooches, the cameos, and every de- 
scription of engraved gems which constituted the 
attractions of the jewellers’ quarter. Here were 
waggons piled with jars, and skins filled with wine; 
there huge pyramids of apples and pears, and quinces 
and pomegranates, and dates and plums,* and cher- 
ries and mulberries, black and white, and grape- 
clusters of every hue, and oranges and citrons, and 
rich purple figs, and melons and water-melons.'* 

Touching upon these booths were the stalls of 
the green-grocers, of Eucharides^ for example, where 
every vegetable produced in the kitchen-garden and 
the fields met the eye in profusion ; among which 
were truffles of all kinds,^ with the roots of the 
caraw^ay ^ and jagged lettuce, which were eaten 
like those of the Egyptian bean® and the *papyrus,‘'^ 
radishes,^® long and round, bunches of turnips, aspa- 
ragus, broccoli,^* heads of garlic, and summer savory, 

* Casaub. ad. Theoph. Char. ^ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 189. 
p. 349. 191. Dioscor. ii 200. 

^ Poll. vii. 125. On the terms 7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 4. 8. 
connected with settling and buy- Dioscor. iii.»76. 
ing, &c. iii. 124, sqq. ^ Dioscor. i. 11^5. * 

3 'IpanoTTwXtc dyopd or crTrci- 0 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 1. 4. 

povwXiQ- Poll. vii. Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant vii. 1. 2. 

Xeno^h. de Vectigal, it. 8.» Antich, di Ercol. t. ii. p. 52. 

See Book v. chapter ii. ^ The ancients were acquaint- 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 680. ed with curled cabbage and even 
Cf, Schol, Aristoph. Nub, 420. some of those kinds which we 
Acharn, 166. Eq. 493. Athen. call broccoli. Under this term is 
xiii. 22. , understood all those secies, the 
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for the poor, all kinds of beans and peage, the ver- 
vain ^ for purification and amulets, wild myrtles sprigs 
instead of asparagus,® shoots of the black briony,® 
clfokeweed to be bfiiled with vegetables for render- 
ing them tender, tufts of the wild fig-tree, which 
performed the same service for befif,^ goats-beard, 
clematis for seasoning,^ with bunches of elm-leaves 
cctmmonly used as a vegetable.^ Next to these, 
were, perhaps, the stands of the flower-sellers,^ where 
garlands of the richest colours and fragrance were 
ready wreathed for the brow,® some produced by 
careful culture in gardens, and others gathered where 
they grew wild by the women, who in time of peace 


numerous young flowery heads of 
which, particularly in spring and 
autumn, can ,be used like cauli- 
flowers. Such young shoots are 
called cymm, but not turiones ; 
for Ihe latter term denotes the 
first shoots that arise, like those 
of hops, asparagus, and other es- 
culent plants. The broccoli used 
at present was, however, first 
brought from Italy to France, 
together with the name, about the 
end of the sixteenth century.” 
Beckmann, iv. 26G. 

^ KaXoujri dk avTOi lepav Pord’^ 
vrjv ^id TO £V)(p7](TTOV tv TOIQ fca- 

QapfjLtig eJvai tic TrtpidjjipLara, 
Dioscor. iv. 71. 

2 ^AvtI dffTrapdyov ^t oi Kav^ 
\(jt vto^aXtlg \a\avtv6pLtvoi ia- 
diovTai, Dioscor. iv. 146. 

3 Id. iv. 185. 

^ Ai dt Kpddai PofioLc Kpeacri 
Kadtxj/dutvait tvtxprjra ravra Trot- 
ovai. l)ioscor. i.®l 84. At Cartha- 
gena, the same effect is produced 
by lemon-juice. Une chose 
particuli^re qu'on remarque 
en cette ville ^ Fegard des li- ^ 
mons, c’est que les habitans 
ayent cette idee, qu’il ne faut 


mettre la viande pres du feu 
que trois quarts d’heure, ou une 
heure avant le repas. Suivant 
cette opinion ils ne mettent 
jamais de Teau au pot avec la 
viande sans y exprimer en 
** meme terns le jus de trois ou 
quatre de ces limons plus ou 
moins, selon la quantite de 
viande ; par ce moyen la viande 
s’amollit et se cuit si bien, 
qu’elle est en etat d'etre servie 
au bout de ce court espace. 
“ Ces genii la sont si accoutuines 
a cette facilite d’appreter leurs 
viandes, qu ils se moquent des 
Eui’opeens, qui employent toute 
une matinee pour faire une 
chose qui leur coute si peu de 
terns.” Ulloa, Voyage au 
Perou. t. i. p 68. 

^ Dioscor. iv. 18^. 

6 Id. i. 111. 

7 Cf. Plut. Arat. § 6. De 
Pauw, Rech. Phil, sur les Grecs, 
i. 3. p. 20, ^ Flowers seem ta have 
been brought to market in corbels 
on asses. Buonaroti, Oss. Istor. 
sop. ale. Medagl. Antich. p. 385. 

« Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 13^0. 
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spread the|aselves in troops over the whole country 
for this purpose.^ In one corner were droves of 
horses, asses, and mules, ^ ready to have their teeth 
inspected by the buyers,® or grodps of youthful slates 
from all quarters of the world. In another, near a 
lofty poplar, * •stood the auction-mart where goods 
of every description,^ including even libraries,® were 
knocked down by the hammer. Close at hand, per- 
haps, stood the tempting booths of the chapmen 
who purveyed for the kitchen of the Athenians 
with hams, and sausages, and black-puddings,^ and 
pickles, •and cheese, and preserved fruits, and spices, 
from the farthest east. Here were the sellers^ of 
salt-meat and fish from the Black Sea,'^ there jjie 
toy-shops and upholsterers, while ever and anon the 
crowds that thronged the passages were compelled 
to make way for a string of asses^^ laden •with vege- 
tables or wood from Fames or Cithtcron, with the, 
ends sticking out on both sides and threatening 
the eyes of the buyers. Sometimes a porter,^ with 
a wooden knot on his shoulders, bore along, like 
Protagoras, a load of faggots, the size of which asto- 
nished the beholders. At times, near the corner of 
the street leading from the Eleusinian Gate, you 


^ Schol. Aristoph. Plic. 528. 

2 Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 
348. In wealthy states, says Xe- 
nophon, men applied their riches to 
the purchase of costly arms, fine 
horses, and magnificent houses 
and furniture ; and the women to 
that of splendid dresses and or- 
naments of gold. De Vectigal. 
iv. 8. 

3 Lucian Luc. siv. Asin. § 35 , 
* Cf, Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 

p* 25 7j, seq. 

^ Schol. Aristot. Eq^ 103 k An- 
docid. De Myrt. § 22. 

® Lucian, adv. Indoct. § 20. 

7 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 364. 
Athen. xiv. 75. See a pork-but- 


cher's shop in Zoega, Bassi Rilievi, 
tav. 28. , 

® Herod, iv. 53. ii. 15. 113. 

9 Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 
153. Dion Chrysost. i. 236. Cf. 
Leake, Topog. of Athen. p. 64. 

Eurip. ap. Poll, x. 112. Cf. 
Demosth. adv. Phoenip. § 3. 
Lucian, Luc. siv. Asin. § 43. 

Or perhaps water-carriers, 
this class of meiiTiaving been nu- 
merous in ancient cities, and re- 
markable for their insolence. 
iElian. Var, Hist. ix. 17. Even 
the camels employed in water- 
carrying are more vicious than 
any other. 
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saw a half-starved Megarean^ sneaking tprougb the 
crowd and bringing* along with him sucking pigs, 
and leverets, and cucumbers, and salt-fish, and garlic,^ 
wffich if observed by the agoranomoi were, during war- 
time, seized as contraband. On the other hand the 
broad-faced jolly Boeotian^ came smifking and grin- 
ning, like a Neapolitan, with mule-loads of wild 
marjoram, pennyroyal, eaten by sheep, mats, lamp- 
wicks, fowls, ^ ducks, locusts, jackdaws, francolins,^ 
coots, divers, geese, hares, foxes, moles, hedgehogs, 
cats, pyctides, otters, and eels, from Lake Copai's. 
Here in rows stood, black as chimney-sweeps, the 
charcoal-sellers from Acharna), with their mallequins 
and rush-baskets full piled before them.^ Yonder 
were the cornchandlers,^ surrounded by piles of sacks, 
measuring their grain, while a horde of ragged sper- 
mologoi® hovered round to collect what fell. Close 
r.at hand stood the flour-merchants, each beside his 
huge covered wooden trough,^ from which he mea- 


1 Aristoph. Acharn. 532, sqq. 

2 Sch. Aristoph. Acharn. 494, 
500. 

3 Aristoph. Acharn. 860, sqq. 

^ See in Zoega, Bassi Rilievi, 

tav. 27, the representation of a 
poulterer s shop. 

5 Sch. Adstoph. Ran. 257, 

^ Id. Acharn. 314. 

7 Plat. Be Rep. t. vi. p. 83. 

® On the number of the corres- 
ponding class in London I possess 
no exact information ; but a mo- 
dern writer who has displayed 
much curious industry in des- 
cribing the mechanism of the 
lower i»tagc8 of society in France 
gives the following estimate of 
chiffonniers of Paris: — En ex- 
posant quels sont les principaux 
elemens de la classe pauvre 
“ mais laborieuse, je ne dois pas 
omettre de faire connaitre le 
“ nombre des chiffonniers, espece 
de maliouvriers qui se rat- 


tachcnt aux manufactures par 
la nature meme des objets sur 
lesquels s oxerce Icur indus- 
trie. Ce metier, qui est un 
des moins honores, a, malgre 
le d^gout qu’il inspire generale- 
ment, un attrait particulier 
pour certaines gens et surtout 
“ pour les enfans, parce qu il 
“ n'assujettit a aucun appren- 
tissage, et qu’en outre, il permet 
‘‘ a celui qui I’exerce, de vaguer 
‘‘ constamment sur la voie pub- 
lique et de gagner ais6ment un 
salaire raisonable. On compte 
‘‘ 2000 chiffonniers, et a-peu-pres 
un pareil nombre de femmes et 
d enfans exer^ant la meme pro- 
fession, en tout 4000.” Fre- 
gier, Des Classes Dangereu^es de 
la Population dans les Grandes 
Vilies, t. i. p. 27. 

9 TrjXla. Schol. Ari^oph. 
Vesp. 147. . 
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sured fortl% flour or barley-meal to the buyers. Be- 
yond these were the stalls of the fishmongers,^ the 
flambeau-sellers,® and the shining jars of the oil- 
merchants, piled in heaps to the* roof of the booths. 
In other rows were the shops of the potters,^ where 
every variety of jugs, vases, and tureens, was exhi- 
bited with vessels of glass, and bronze, and ivory. 
Here and there, threading their way through the 
multitude, you beheld the pedlar^ with his pack of 
small-wares, the hawker crying his fish or fruit,^ or 
vegetables, or sausages, or wild-fowl, laid out on a 
board ob his head; the female bread-seller, with a 
variety of delicate loaves and cakes piled up before 
her on a tray ; the pastry-girl with sweetmeats ; the 
flower-girl with nosegays of fresh violets from the 
meadows of Colonos and the banks of the Eridanos 
and Cephissos. Sheltered^ from the warm rays of 
the sun, beneath some magnificent marble colonnade, • 
or the portico of some temple or chapel, sat whole 
bevies of female flute-players, citharists, or dancing- 
girls,^ calling forth, from time to time, whilst wait- 
ing to be hired for a party, bursts of music from 
their instruments, or humming a war-song, or a Pal- 
hidian hymn, or a merry scholion, the favourite ditties 
of the Athenian people. Near these, as being folks 
of the same kidney, the jugglers, cooks, and para- 
sites,"^ took up their position ; the former two ready 
to be hired for the day by the giver of some mag- 
nificent entertainment, the latter that they might 
discover in what direction they were to ply their 


' Athen. vi. 5. 

2 Plut. A rat. § 6. 

^ Sch. Aristoph. Nub. 318. 

4 Cf. Poll. i. 51. 

^ Athen. ii. 45. The travelling 
fishmongers even freqtentq^ the 
country-houses and villages, viii. 
57. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1 3, seq. 
Eq. 1241, sqq. It was probably 
persons of this class that most 
commonly used their mouths as 


a purse, as the Siamese do their 
ears. Casaiib. ad Theoph. Char. p. 
194. Aristoph. Vesp, 7 9 1 . Their 
baskets were comTnonly of^ushes. 
Athen. vii. 72. See a represen- 
tation of them, Antich. di Ercol. 
t. i. tav. 21. p. 111. 

6 Lucian, Amor. § 1 0. Plut. 
Arat. § 6. 

7 Poll. ix. 48. Athen. ix. 22. 
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craft and ferret out a dinner scotfree. r Near the 
Eurysaceum in this neighbourhood stood that emi- 
nence called the Hill of the Agora,^ or Misthios, 
because servants, in lack of a ^master, collected there 
to be hired, as they still do at fairs in most parts 
of England. Somewhere close at fiand were the 
shops of those brokers who let out pots and pans, 
and lamps and plate, and the more delicate kind 
of crockery, to such persons as were too economical 
to keep such articles of their own.® In the midst 
of this profusion of wares might be seen, at all 
hours of the day, crowds of well-dressed persons® 
sauntering to and fro, chatting with each other, 
cheapening the goods of the shopkeepers, or laugh- 
ing and jesting with the flower-girls or fluteplayers. 
At other times individuals, by no means deserving 
the name Of loiterers, caipe thither, either to post 
up a bill* of some article which they had found, 
or ih quest of some information respecting one they 
had lost, either from such bills or from the public 
criers who were there accustomed to make procla- 
mation of treasure trove, or to cry that such or 
such an ‘article of property had strayed from its 
lawful owner. Occasionally also people made known 
by criers what goods they had for sale.® The young 
men of rank, when fatigued by these promenades, 
used to retire into a perfumer’s or barber’s or ar- 
mourer’s or bridle-maker’s shop,® overlooking the 
bustling scene, where they discussed nonsense or 
politics, according to their humour. Hither, too, 
the philosophers came with a view to inspire pa- 
triotic and manly sentiments into the minds of these 
future rulers of the democracy ; so that at one period 
you might have beheld Socrates and Alcibiades and 
Critias, and Chseriphon and Crito, with Charmides 


1 Chandler, ii. 104. 

* Athen. iv. 58. 

^ Lucian. Bis Accus. § 1 6. Sch. 
Arist. NuB. 978. 


♦ Lucian. Demon. § 17. 

* Poll. iii. 124. 

® Andocid. De Myst. § 9, with 
the note of Reiske,.., Plut. Timol. 
§ 14. 
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and the d^ine Plato, engaged in those animated 
dialogues, the echo of which still rings sweetly in 
the ears of posterity. In some shops opposite these, 
as if with a vipw to rival or eclipse them, or round 
one of the umbrellas,* beneath which, on an elevated 
platform, the perfumers dispensed their wares in the 
agora, stood a group of sophists with their followers, 
such as Hippias of Elis, Prodicos of Cos, or the 
Agrigentino Polos, or Gorgias of Leontium, habited 
in purple robes, embroidered vests, flowered sandals, 
and with glittering crowns of gold upon their heads. 
Even thflir florid discourses, however, would fail to 
command the attention of their auditors when the 
youth of equestrian rank,® mounted on their cha*- 
gers and drawn up in military array, swept round 
the outer circle of the agora, paying devout homage 
to each divinity whose fane they passed. Here 
also in a future age might be seen, strutting to and 
fro, the orator ^schines with his arms akimbo aflid 
a fashionable little hat * stuck knowingly on one 
side of his head, railing at Demosthenes, and plead- 
ing the cause of Philip. And here, too, the night 
after the fall of Elatea, a very different scene was 
witnessed when ‘the citizens from every side of the 
Cecropian rock ryshed tumultuously hither in the 
wildest alarm, and either not reflecting oh what 
they did, or through ill-judged haste, set fire* to the 
sheds and booths in order that they might find a 
clear space to deliberate on the public safety. 

As there was a certain class of gods who presided 
over the market-place, so likewise were there par- 
ticular laws enacted to regulate its transactions, with 
magistrates especially appointed to carry those laws 
into execution. These servants of the commonwealth, 
five in the city and five in the Peirseeus, were denomi- 
nated* Agoranomoi? an4 paraded all day to and fro, 

^ Athen. xiii. 94. ^ Dem. de Fals, Leg. § 72. 

® Xenoph. de Off. Mag. Eq. Cf. Athen. xi. 109. Winkel. 
iii. 2. Hist, de TArt. iii. 340. . 
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armed with whips of many thongs/ amid, the crowds 
of buyers and. sellers, both to preserve tranquillity 
in the market, and prevent or punish those petty 
acts of fraud and injustice to which persons who sub- 
sist by humble traffic are too often in all countries 
addicted. Thus we find that, not the vintners only, 
but even the cornchandlers kept small measures;^ 
though, as there was a public meter appointed by 
the state, it could only be when purchasers neglected 
to employ him, that they lay open to this sort of 
imposition. Chapmen detected in cheating, or other- 
wise behaving with impropriety, were scourged by the 
Agoranomoi on the spot ; and it is to be presumed, 
tl^t, as often as necessary, these officers were at- 
tended by a detachment of that powerful and vi- 
gilant Scythian police, at one period a thousand 
strong, which Athens constantly maintained, and 
which formerly pitched its tents in the agora.® An- 
other duty of the Agoranomoi^ was to collect the 
tolls paid by Boeotians, iEginetse, or . Megareans, 
upon whatever articles they brought to the Athe- 
nian market. It should here be observed, however, 
that neither corn nor bread was in later times, at 
least, placed under the inspection of these magis- 
trates, since there were others called Si tophy laces, ^ 
whose business it was to see that the public were 
not defrauded in such articles. The number of these 
officers, at first three, was afterwards increased to 
fifteen, of which ten presided over the city corn- 
market, and five over that of the harbour, where 
a portico was built by Pericles® for the special use 
of the cornchandlers and flour-merchants. 


^ 4ris^oph.Acharn.7£S. Schol. 
689. Bekk. Plaut. Captiv. iv. 2. 
48. These magistrates were af- 
terwards called Logistee. Schol. 
Acham. 685. Bekk. Cf. Poll. ii. 
1 1 9.viii. 45. 99. x. 44. There was 
in use among the ancients a hor- 
rid kind of whip in which small 
bones were intertwisted with the 
thongs to render the strokes more 


painful. Lucian, Luc. si v. Asin. 
§ 38. Poll. X. 54. 

2 Aristoph. Eq. 1005. 

3 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 54. 

4 Id. 861. 

^ Harpocrat. v. tnroipvXaKtc 
p. 162. Dem. adv. Lept. § 8. 
Lys. cont. Daidan. § 6. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 522." 
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On theiprices of articles,^ our information is ex- 
tremely incomplete : it is said, however, that an ox in 
Solon’s time, was sold for five drachmas,^ a sheep for 
one; while abput the same period, the former animal 
sold at Rome for a hundred oboloi, and the latter for 
ten. In the later, and what are called the more flou- 
rishing, ages of the commonwealth, a sheep, according 
to its age, size, and breed, fetched from ten to twenty 
drachmas, an ox from fifty to a hundred. The 
price of a fine saddle-horse, in the age of Pericles, 
was twelve minai, or about fifty pounds sterling,^ but 
a commhn animal for draught might be obtained for 
three mime. The price of thirteen talents paid by 
Alexander for Buceplialos was a mere arbitrary pi«ce 
of extravagance. A yoke of mules sold from five 
to eight minas ; asses sometimes for thirty drach- 
mas ; ^ a sucking-pig for three drachmas a dove or 
a crow fetched three oboloi; a jackdaw or a partridge • 
one obolos, though the philosopher Aristippos clfose 
to give fifty drachmas for a single bird of this kind ; 
seven chaflinclx.es for an obolos. A choenix of olives 
cost two clialci, and a cotyla of the best Attic honey 
five drachmas. 

The weights* and measures® in common use at 
Athens were the ^talent (65 lbs. 12 dwt. 5 grs.) equal, 
to sixty minae ; the mina (1 Ib. 1 oz. 4 grs.) equal to 
a hundred drachmas ; the drachma (6 dwf. 2 grs.) 
equal to six oboloi ; the obolos (9 grs.) equal to three 


^ Cf. Bcjeckh. Pub. Econ. i. 101, 
sqq. Diog. Laert. vi. 35. Dem. 
adv. Call. §§ 7* 9. Dionys. Ha- 
licarn. i. 100. 

2 “Plut. Poplic. § 11. Sol. 
§ 23. On the low prices of pro- 
visions in Lusitania in the time 
of P(tlybius. A then. win. 

3 Aristoph. Nub. 20. 1226. 
Lys. adv. Fam. Obtrect. § 4. Some 
men brought themselves to ruin 
by their fondness for magnificent 
horses. Xenoph. CEcon. iii. 8. 

VOL. III. 


* Lucian, Luc. siv. Asin. § 35. 

^ The same price was some- 
times given for a Copaic eel. 
Aristoph. Avh. 960, seq. Athen. 
xiv. 69. • • 

^ Goguet. ii. 196. Herod, i. 
192. Poll. iv. 171. Schol. Aris- 
toph. Nub. 450. Acharn. 108. 
See an exact representation of an 
ancient pair of scales suspended 
from a bird's bill in Mus. Corto- 
nens. tab. 27. • 

. K 
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keratia ; the keration ^ three grains. Th^ Athenian 
dry measures were the medimnos, equal to six hec- 
teis ; ® the hecteus, equal to two hemihecteis ; the 
hemihecton, equal to four choenices the chcenix, 
equal to two xestse ; the xestes, equal to two cotylse ; 
the cotyla, equal to four oxybai)ha; the oxybaphon, 
equal to one cyathos and a half ; * the cyathos, 
equal to ten cochlearia. 

Of the other measures that occur in ancient au- 
thors, it may be worth while to mention the Per- 
sian artabe,* (hodie ardeb,) which exceeded the Attic 
medimnos by about three choenices ; the ' akane,® 
likewise a Persian measure, equal to forty-five Attic 
mswlimnoi or a Boeotian measure equal to two bushels ; 
the addix ° equal to four choenices ; the dadix ^ to 
six ; the capithe to two ; the maris to six cotylac,” 
the cophinos, a Boeotian measure, to three choes.® 

* Eisenschmid. De Pond, et 
Mens. Vet. p. 156. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 633. 

Eq. 95. 

* Eisenschmid. p. 168. 

* Athen. xii. 73. 


* Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 108. 
6 Etyin. Mag. 16. 53.— 17. 45. 
^ Poll. iv. 168. 
o Id. X. 1 84. 

9 Id. iv. 168. 
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CHAPTER III. 


INDUSTRY : PERFUMERS, BARBERS, GOLDSMITHS, 
LAPIDARIES, ETC. 


It has been already observed that the shops -of 
the perfumers ^ were, for the most part, situated in 
the Agora or its neighbourhood, and much frequented 
by newsmongers and young men of distinction. From 
tliis it follows, that they must have been of spacious 
dimensions ; and it is extremely probable that they 
were fitted up with every attention to show and 
elegance. They necessaA*ily contained a number of 
seats and chairs for the accommodation of custom- 
ers, and there ^ can scarcely bo a doubt, that the 
various unguents, perfumes, oils, and essences, were 
ranged on shelves., along the walls, in fine jars, vases 
of Cyprian marble, and boxes of alabaster^'^ some- 
times of one piece, with vessels of glass and silver,^ 
or fine earthenware, or porcelain, or beautiful sea- 
shells.'* The counters were probably of marble or 
polished stone, as at Pompeii ; and the shopman 
was supplied with the usual paraphernalia of scales 
and weights,^ and measures, and ladles, and spoons, 
and spatulse, as in modern times. Peron, an Egyp- 
tian, the owner of one of these shops, has 4)een 


^ Demosth. in Olyrnp. •§ 3. 
Athen. i. 33. Poll. vii. 177. 

" Herod, iii. 20. Pignor. De 
Serv. 192. Schol. Aristoph. A- 
charn. 1015. 1027. Athen, xv. 
39. Poll. X. 119. 


3 Lucian. Amor. 39. 

* ^ Horat. Carm. ii. 723. Doe- 
ring, however, supposes vessels in 
the shape of shells to be meant. 

^ Poll. X. 1 26. * 

• K 2 
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thought of sufficient consequence to hav# his name 
transmitted to posterity.^ • 

JFrom the richness and variety of odours made 
use of by the ancients we may infer/ that the fra- 
grance of such an establishment at Athens, ex- 
ceeded that of Araby the Blest, l^or every land 
and every sweet flower that grew supplied some 
ingredient to the endless stock of the perfumer.^ 
There was incense, and frankincense, and spikenard,^ 
and myrrh, and oils of saffron and cinnamon,^ and 
sweet marjoram,^ and fenugreek, and roses, ^ and 
hyoscyamos,® and maiden’s hair,^ and iris,^® and lilies,^^ 
and watermint, and rosemary, and eastern privet,^^ 
and baccharis,^* and thyme. In truth the Athenians, 
who were esteemed the inventors of all good and 
useful things,^^ delighted exceedingly in the luxury 
of sweet femells, and therefore culled from Sicily, 
and Egypt, and Phoenicia, and Lydia, and Babylonia, 
and’ India, and Arabia, whatever could communicate 
a pleasing scent to their garments, their apartments, 


^ From the way in which this 
perfumef is mentioned by the 
comic poets, it may be inferred, 
that he demanded exceedingly 
high prices for his commodities. 
For, in order apparently to tax 
a person with excessive extrava- 
gance, he is said to have pur- 
chased unguents of Peron where- 
with to anoint the feet of some 
friend or patron. Athen. xv. 40. 
xii. 78. 

2 Athen. i. 33. xii. 78. xiv. 50. 
Bochart, Geog. Sac. i. 272, seq. 
Max. Tyr. p. 10. 

* Avhen. xv. 42. Dioscor. 1. 75. 

^ Dioscor. 1. 74. 

^ 'AfxdpaKOQ. Dioscor. i. 68. 
Poll. vi. 104. 

® Dioscor. i. 57. ^ Id, i. 53.. 

8 Id. i. 42. 

® *AhidvToy. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, vii. 14. 1. 


10 Poll. vi. 104. 

11 Id. vi. 105. Dioscor. iii. 
116. 

12 Dioscor. i. 124. 

13 Poll.'vi. 104. Dioscor. iii. 51. 
Ilapd TToWotc rwj' 

TTOiwy oyofxdCiTai ti pLvpoy jSdtc^ 
Kapig’ ov pyrifjLoyevtt Kai 'IxTroi- 
ya^ Sid Tovrvjy* 

— UaK^dpei Se rdc piyag 
’'H\ti(j>oV' ecTTL S* otrj Trep icpoKog. 
Athen. Deipnosoph. xv. 41. 

1^ See on the various inventions 
of the Athenians, Frid. Creuzer, 
Orat. de Civit. Athen. Omn. 
Human. Parent. Franefurt. 
1826, 

1^ This we are told the person 
itself of Alexander did, being by 
nature scented like a nosegay. 
Plut. Alexahd. § 4. The same 
thing is related of Catherine de 
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or their hoards. Even the doves and svsrallows that 
flew thme about the house had their feathers drenched 
with odoriferous essences, which they scattered with 
their waving wings through the air. ‘ This excessive 
passion for perfumes rendered the favourite articles 
of it dear, so tliat of some kinds a cotyla sold for two 
or five minaj ; ^ of others, for ten ; while the balm 
of Gilead, even in the country where it was collected, 
was valued at double its weight in silver.* There 
were, however, inferior kinds of perfume, some of 
which were cheap enough, since we find that an 
alabasteV boxful, brought from the East, sometimes 
sold for two drachmas.^ 

Great use was made of saffron as a perfume.® Halls, 
courts, and theatres were saturated with its odour,® 
and statues ’ were made to flow, like common foun- 
tains, with saffron- water. From a great* number of 
other flowers, essences and unguents were likewise pre-* 
pared ; such as our lady’s rose, southernwood,® "^ine- 
flowers,® the narcissus,*® anis-flower,** high taper, betel- 
leaf, and the jasmine, which, in Persia, was used at 
banquets and in the baths.*® 

In the preparation of unguents, numerous articles 
were made use of, cither to give them consistency 
or to modify the, scent : among these were the root 
of the anchusa,** palm spatha,** butter,*® sweet-scented 
moss,*® and the odoriferous reed.** 

MediciSj and Lord Herbert of 9 OlvdyBai, Dioscor. i. 56. 
Cherbury. Blumenbach’s Physi- Theoph. de Caus. Plant, iii. 14. 8. 
ology, Note. p. 1 82. Dioscor. i. 63. 

^ Cf. II. 288. Athen. vi. 67. ^^*'Avi]dov. Dioscor. i. 61. The- 
Poll. vi. 104. Plat. Rep. iii. p. oph. Hist. Plant, vii. 1. 2, 

203. Stallb. Dioscor. Noth. p. 442. d. 

2 Athen. xv. 44. Dioscor. iv. 23. (^. Plin. 

^ Dioscor. i. 18. xiii. 1. * 

* Lucian. Dial. Meret, xiv. § 2. Dioscor. i. 55. 150. 

^ iK^poKog. Dioscor.«i. 64* From which the unguent ob- 

® ^l.Spart. Vit. Adrian, c. 18. tained the name oi PovTvpivoy. 
p. 16. ^ Dioscor. i. 64. 

Lucan. Pharsal. 809. Bpvop. Dioscor. i. 20. 

® "A€por6voy. Dioscor. i. 60. Dioscor. i. 17. 
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Several unguents received their nameai from the 
persons who invented them, or from the places v^hence 
tliey were imported, though others were distin- 
guished by appellations whidji are no longer intel- 
ligible: thus, the Megalion or Megalesian derived 
its name from Megallos, a Sicilian perfumer the 
Plangonian from Plan go, a female perfumer of Elis.'^ 
The black ointment, doubtless, received its name 
from its colour ; but wherefore the Sagdas is so 
called is not known both these were of Egy])tiaii 
manufacture. From Lydia was imported the Bren- 
tliion,^ and from Babylonia the Nardon, winch dis- 
j)utod the })rize with the royal unguent. There was 
among the Egyptians a perfume called Cyplii,^ en- 
tirely appropriated to the use of the gods, into the 
comj)osition of which entered the following ingre- 
dients ; th6 cyperus, a quantity of juniper-berries, 
raisins, odoriferous reeds and rushes, the aspalathos, 
myMi, wine, resin, and honey, mixed in certain pro- 
portions, and reduced to a fine paste. Unguent of 
roses was preserved by an admixture of salt.^’ 

But, the perfumers dealt not in odours and essences 
only, their stock containing every variety of cos- 
metic for the use of the ladies, who made a com- 
plete business of beautifying their, faces, ^ which at 


^ Athen.* xv. 42. To this 
perfume Strattis alludes in his 
Medea : — 

— — Kat Xty’, OTL fiv- 

por avr^ 

Toiovroy, cilov ov MtyaXXoc 

TTOiTTOrf 

*'U\pi](TiPy ovEe Aiviag Alyuw- 
OifT el^evy ovr\iKTrja’aTO, — 

Poll. vi. 104. Athen. xv. 42. 
^ Poll. vi. 104. Athen. xv. 43. 
^ Poll. vi. 104. 

^ Dioscor. i. 24. 

^ Id. i. 53. 

7 We do not hear, however, 


that they carried their rage against 
nature so far as certain Parisian 
dames commemorated by Mon- 
taigne, Essais, t. iii. p. 29, sqq. 
“ Qui n’a ouy parler a Paris de 
“ celle, qui se ft escorcher pour 
“ seulement en acquerir le teint 
“ plus frais d’une nouvelle peau ? 
II y en a qui se sont fait ar- 
racher des dents vives et saines, 
“ pour en former la voix plus 
molle, et plus grasse, ou pour 
les ranger en meilleur ordre. 
** Combien d’examples du mes- 
“ pris de la douleur avons nous 
“ en ce genre ? Que ne peuvent- 
elles ? Que craignent-elles pour 
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length became wholly artificial, rather a mask than 
a countenance.’ They whitened their foreheads, dyed 
their eyebrows, and fashioned the:qi like arches, painted 
black the edges of their eyelids,'^ rendered their eyes 
humid and bright by powder-of-lead ore, spread over 
their faces the hues of the lily intermingled with the 
bloom of the rose, adorned themselves with false ring- 
lets, changed the yellow into black, the black into 
auburn,® gave a ruby tinge to their lips, and blanched 
their teeth into ivory. But the psimmythion,^ (ce- 
ruse or white lead,) which rendered them fair, under- 
mined tLeir constitution, and poisoned their breath. 
On the subject of rouge, the Greeks had a very 
poetical and beautiful saying : — “ She plants roses 
“ in her cheeks,” said they, “ which, like those of 
“ Locris, will bloom in an hour and fade in less.” * 

One sort of rouge® appears to have bedn obtained 


pen qu’il y ait d’agencement 
** a esperer en leur beaut e ? 

^ Vellere queis cura est albos a 
stirpe capillos, 

Et faciem deiripta pellere re- 
ferre iiovam.’ 

Tibull. i. 5. 45, seq. 

“ J’en ay veu engloutir du 
sable, de la cendre, ce tra- 
‘‘ vailler a point nomme de rui- 
rier leur estomac pour acquerir 
“ les pasles couleurs. Pour faire 
“ un corps bien espagnole, quelle 
gehenne ne souffreiit-elles, guin- 
dees et sanglees avec de grosses 
coches sur les costez, jusques 
“ a la chair vive? Ouy q^uelque- 
“ fois a en mourir.” 

1 Poll. V. 102. 

TolyLjy TO TTpocrtOTTOy (iTray 
fcartiTrXarrc, 

irpoffOTTHoy, f:’ ov\l irpoo'- 

WTTOv 

Anthol. Gresc. xi. 408. 
^ The pigment with which the 
interior of the eyelid is blackened 
at present is the soot of Ladanum, 


or incense, which the ladies them- 
selves procure by casting a few 
grains of those precious substances 
upon coals of fire, and intercept- 
ing the smoke with a plate, on 
which the soot speedily accumu- 
lates. Chandler, ii. 140. 

^ Tj^v K£(pa\rjy pdirnig, to Si 
yfjpaQ ovTTOTE pcixptLC 
OvSi 7rapcid(t)y ^EKrayvatiQ 
pVTiSag. 

Anthol. Grcec. xi. 408. 

^ See Book iii. chapter v. and 
Pollux, V. 102. 

® 'Poco>/ wapEuuc (pvrevei, av- 
Ocjpoy dvQovVf Kal SuTToy dyray- 
6ovy KaTot TO AoKpov* Poll. V. 
102. This fugitive species of 
rose is alluded to by Lyc^hron, 
in his Cassandra, *1429 : 

AoKpoy S* oTTOia Travpoy ay- 
6^(ra£ poSoy. 

cSee the note of Meursius, t. iii. 
p. 1347. ed. C. G. Muller ; and 
Jungermann ad Poll. t. iv. p. 1010. 

^ To this Lucillius jilludes in 
the Anthology : 
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from a epecies of sea-moss or wrake,’ whicK some have 
confounded with the anchusa,* though the gramma- 
ri?ns enumerate theiji as things entirely different. One 
of the commentators supposes the purpurissa to be 
meant, by ^Fhich the Romans understood a sort of cheek- 
varnish, vermilion, or Spanish paint. The’re was in 
use a ]>igment for the eyebrows, called Hyjiogramma,* 
arfd the edges of the eyelids were tinged black with 
Stimmis,"* an oxyde of antimony, which still consti- 
tutes one of the articles of the female toilette in the 
East. Sometimes the eyebrov's v^ere blackened with 
resin soot,® and the eyelashes caused to lie regularly 
by naphtha,® and a sort of paste com))osed of glue 
aifti pounded marble.'^ Another curious cosmetic was, 
the Adarces,” a substance resembling congealed froth, 
found on reeds and the dry stalks of ])]ants about 
the ponds and marshes of Cappadocia. It was said to 
remove freckles, and enjoyed, likewise, great credit in 
medicine. A preparation composed of the flour of tur- 
nip-seed, lupines, wheat, darnel, and chick-peas, was 
used for clearing the skin ; so, likewise, were the Chian 
and Selinusian earths,® which removed wrinkles, and 
rendered the skin smooth and shining, They were in 
constant use in the baths. Cassia,'® honey,** pepper,*® 
and myrrh,'* cured pimples and effaced spots ; fenu- 
greek*"* .whitened the hands and removed sunburns; 
briony,*® isinglass,*® costos,** galbanum,"* lupines, rain- 


Ov^ore (jivKoc 

Kat ypifivOoc rfvjei t^v 'Eicd- 
^riv 'EXeV/yr. 

Anthol. Grajc. xi. 408. 

^ Poll. V. 101. 

2 Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, vii. 

a 8. 

3 Poll. V. 101, vii. 95. 

4 lon^ in his Omphale, PolL 
V. 101. Luc. Amor. 89. 

® Dioscor. i. 93. And lamp-# 
black. Alex. Frag. ap. Athen. 
xiii. 23. Cf. Luc. Bis Accus. 
§31. . 

^ Dioscor. i. 101. 


7 *H XiOoKoWa, /jiifjuia ovaa 
fjLap/idpov ij \(dov Ilapiov kcii 
ravpoKoWrjc, Svrarai ^id 
rl^OQ TTeirupwpeViyc rpi^ac dva^ 
KoW^v rdg iv ocpOaXpLolg. Dios- 
cor. V. 1 G 4 . 

® Dioscor. V. 137. 

9 Id. V. 175. 

Id.i. 12. Id. ii. 101. 
«id. ini 89. ^Mdl'i. 77. 

T^Xig. Id. i. 57. 
i^*'A/x7rtXoc pieXaiva* Dioscor. 
iv. 185. 

Id. iii. 102. Id.i. 15. 

Id. V. 97. 
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water,* rafishes,*' and hare’s blood,® the biscutella 
didyma,* truffles,® cinnamon,® linseed,^ ladanura,® iris- 
roots,® white hellebore,*® Sardinian honey,” onion- 
juice,*^ and spring-whpat, moistened with oxymel,*’ 
were among the principal preparations for removing 
moles and freckles, and beautifying the skin. In 
some parts of Greece elm-juice,*'* expressed at the 
first putting forth of the leaves in spring, was em- 
ployed to give clearness and resplendency to the 
complexion. Almond-paste,*® also, with the roots of 
the bitter almond-tree, effaced spots from the skin. 
Others,® for the same. purpose, made use of the ber- 
ries of the wild-vinc,*® and a paste was prepared from 
lilies which induced fairness, and rendered the foce 
smooth and shining.’* To protect the complexion 
from the sun, the whole countenance was varnished, 
as it Verc, with white of egg ;*® and sdttie w'omen, 
possibly rustics, used goose and hen’s grease as a. 
cosmetic.*® The roots of the spikenard, when • im- 
ported from the East, usually retained about them 
a little of the soil in which the plant had grown 
this was carefully rubbed off, and having been 
passed through a fine sieve, was used for washing 
the hands, as it probably retained something of the 
fragrance of the plant. Rose leaves, reduced to 
powder, were sprinkled over persons as they issued 
from the bath, particularly about the eyes, to heighten 
the freshness of the face.** To communicate addi- 
tional sweetness to their persons, Greek ladies some- 
times wore about their necks carcanets of rose pas- 
tilles*® instead of jewelled necklaces, into the com- 

^ Moscor. ii. 132, of the wild vine, also, a kind of 

^ Id. ii. 137. ^ Id. ii. SSl. 97. paste was prepared, whkh was 

^^'AXvarcrot'. iii. 105. thought to cleanse the skin, and 

* Dioscor. ii. 200. ^ Id. i. 1 3. remove pimples and freckles. 

^ Id. ii. 125. * Id.*i. 128. Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 20. 3. 

9 Id. i. 1. Id. iv. 150. 17 Dioscor. iii. 116. 

11 Id. ii. 102. 12 Id. ii. 181.' is Id. ii. 55. i9 Id. ii. 93. 

i3Id. ii. 107. i4 1d. i. 101. 20 id. i. 6. 21 id. i. 130. 

1^ Id. i. 176. 22 These pastilles (rpo\i(TKoi) 

1^ Id. iv. 183. From the roots were about three oboloiin weight, 
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position of which, however, several other (ngredients 
entered, as nard, myrrh, costos, Illyrian iris, toney, 
an^ Chian wine. 

llie dentifrices^ of the Greeks consisted chiefly 
of the purple fish, burnt with salt, a^nd reduced to 
powder f the Arabic stone, ^ calcined in like manner ; 
and purnice-stone.^ Asses’ milk was used as a gar- 
gle*^ to preserve the teeth.^ The toothjucks most 
commonly used were small slips of cane, or green 
branches of the leiitiscus,^ the ashes of which were 
likewise mingled with all kinds of tooth-powder. 
The citron,^ eaten as a remedy for longing, was 
thought to render the breath sweet. There was a 
kind of ointment prepared of saffron, which, min- 
gled with water, they employed to restore brilliance 
to eyes which had lost their colour.'^ A pomatum, 
composed of oil and the husks of filbert-nuts* burnt 
•and reduced to powder, was used in infancy to change 
blue* eyes into black.^^ 

The barbers, who, both in locality and repute, 
were next-door neighbours to the perfumers, enjoyed 
much the same sort of reputation as they do in modern 
times. In their shops scandal w^as fabricated, and 
news, good and bad, put into circulation. It was 
at a barber’s in the Peirseeus that some stranger 
first disci q^sed the intelligence of the defeat in Sicily, 
thereby bringing the longue-tongued shaver into the 
greatest trouble ; for as he straightway ran up to the 


and the purpose for which they 
were worn is thus stated by 
Dioscorides : — avribv 

effrly, liri yvvaiKwv TrepiTiBefienov 
Tip dvrl opfiioyj 

vovff&v Txjy Twv *lSpwrojy 
Siay, i. 131. 

1 Lucian. Amor. § 39. The 
beauty, however, of the Grecian 
ladies’ teeth was remarkable. Luc. 
Imag. § 9. False teeth were 
fastened in with gold wire. Rhet. 
Prsecept. § 34. 


2 Dioscor. ii. 4. ^ Id. v. 1 49. 

4 Id. V. 135. ^U.ii. 77. 

^ Ear-picks were commonly of 
olive-wood. Poll. ii. 103. 

Dioscor. i. 89. 

® *Edv rig t\prfcrag iy rj iy 

Tiyi TO H(o6ey rov fj,iiXov 
c#C7riefT?7, dg^ro (rrofia kuI fc&ra- 
po^/y<7j7, ttoieI Ttjv odfxrjy fj^Hay, 
^Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 4. 3. 
Dioscor. i. 166. 

^ Dioscor. i. 64. 

Id. i. 179, 
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city and vent to the evil tidings, he was appre- 
hendeS and put to the torture, in order to discover 
the real author of what was supposed to be an atjo- 
cious fabrication.^ But that which sometimes thus 
brought them ^into straits, proved most commonly 
a source of profit, since to hear their laughable stories 
and anecdotes many more persons congregated under 
their roofs than stood in need of new wigs or curling- 
irons,® and probably got shaved by way of compliment to 
the master of the house. Such of them as were remark- 
ably unskilful sought to make up for their awkward- 
ness ® by the number and elegance of their razors, and 
the largo size of their mirrors.'* But it was not, we 
are told, unfrequent for men to get shaved by some 
humble practitioner,® with one razor and a cunning 
hand, and afterwards to lounge into the more dashing 
shops, to put their curls in order beford the large 
mirrors which adorned the walls.® 

If we may judge by the works of art that hhve 
come down to us, however, the bai'bcrs of Hellas 
generally understood their business in groat perfec- 
tion, since nowhere do we find more shapely heads 
or finer curls than on the statues of antiquity. ^ 
Even here, however, we discover few tracer of that 


^ Plat. Nic. § 30. 

2 These irons were heated in 
the ashes. Pignor. de Servis, p. 
19t. Cf.Poll. ii. 31. 

^Luc. adv. Indoct, § 29. In Asia 
Minor^ where numbers of ancient 
customs still linger, congealed 
blood is often used for shaving 
instead of soap. Chandler, i. 96. 
Can this practice plead a clas- 
sical origin ? 

^ Cf. Artemid. Oneirocrit. ii. 7. 
p. 88* Gitone, II Costume Aii- 
tico e Moderno di tutti i ?opoli, 
t. i. p. 24. Tav. 15. 

^ We learn from an anecdote 
of Crates, that these barbers, like 
their descendants in modern 


times, were accustomed to enve- 
lope their patients in linen or 
cotton cloths. The Cynic, think- 
ing proper one day to walk the 
streets in his shirt, was repii- 
manded by the Astynomos. I 
will show you Tlieophrastus in 
a similar garb,” he replied. 
Where?” inquired the magi- 
strate. There ! ” answered Cra- 
tes, pointing to *a. barberT sh<5p 
where the philosopher was under- 
going the operation of shaving. 
I)iog. Laert. vi. 90. 

^ Lucian, adv. Indoct. § 29. 
€f. Poll. ii. 27. 

7 Zoega, Bassi Rilie^ii. ii. 239. 
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variety in the manner of cutting and dC^essing the 
hair, ^ for which they were chiefly distinguished. 
While the beard ^ was worn, their principal occu- 
pation must have teen the , clipping, curling, and 
perfuming of it ; but afterwards when^ persons shaved 
in order to appear young, ^ and had learned to cover 
their bald pates with wigs,*^ their business grew to be 
much the same as it is at present. Their arts were 
necessarily in great request among the ladies, for 
whom they contrived false eyebrows,^ and innumerable 
dyes for giving whatever colour they desired to the 
hair, rendering it luxuriant and preventing ' it from 
turning grey. Hogs lard and even bears grease 
mixed with powder of burnt filberts^ were then in 
great request for strengthening and restoring the hair, 
together with onion-juice,'^ olives steeped in wine,® 
myrrh,^ wiM-olive oil mingled with water, accord- 
ing to Aristotle,^ the glutinous humour of snails ob- 
taiiied by passing a needle through them, and im- 


1 Cf. Plut. Thes. §. 5. 

2 VM. 11. S. 533, Plut. Thes. 
§ 5. Dion Chrysost. i. 261, seq. 
KclXvfifjLa. Aristoph. Lysist. 530. 
et Schol. Eq. 578. 

3 Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 118. 
The practice of shaving does not 
appear to have grown common 
until the times of Alexander of 
Macedon. Athen. xiii. 18. 

4 Sch. Aristoph. Eq. 631. Ca- 
saub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 115. 
Luc. Dial. Meret. xii. § 5. Poll, 
ii. 30. Dutens, in his Origines 
des Decouvertes attributes aux 
Modemes, p. 290, seq. has collect- 
ed an ITi 'digested’heap of materials 
on ancient wigs, principally, how- 
ever, on those of the Romans. 

^ Pignor. De Serv. p. 193. 

Se Kaevra Xeia fierd 
diiovyylov fj (TTdaroQ dptCTslov, 
dXiitTreKias iirfXptii^dvTa ^aavvei, 
Dioscor. h. 169. 


7 Dioscor. ii. 181. Maiden- 
hair, black and white, pounded in 
oil to the consistence of a paste, 
prevented the hair from falling off. 
Theoph. Hist. Plant, vii. 14. 1. 

8 Dioscor. hi. 25. 9 Id. i. 77. 

10 Id. i. 140. 

11 This fact is mentioned in a 
very curious passage of the treatise 
De Generatione Animalium, v. 5 : 
"On Bi ylyverai rj 7roX/a or'ffypei 
Tiv'i, Kal on ovfc eariy (djffrrep 
diovrai tivh) avaytrig, (rrjpeiov 
Tov TTpordpov prfSeyrog, to rdg 
aKtiratofiivati rpi^ag ttIXolq fj 
KaXiIppacrij TroXiovadai 

(ra' ydp iryevpara Kb)Xvei Tr^v 
if Bi (TKewri dirvoiav iroiei) 
Kui TO rrjv dXet\pQ' tov 

iBuTog Kal rov kXaiov fiiyvvfid^ 
vtvv. To fiiv ydp vBwp, 

TO Bi eXaiov fXiyvvfJLevov^ KtvXdsi 
^ripaivetT^ai TaydtVQ, To ydp 
vBivp sv^ijpavroy. 
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mediately Applied to the roots of the hair,* a bruized 
cabba§e-leaf,® a hare’s head reduced to ashes,® the 
ashes of the asphodel-root,* burnt frogs/ and go^'s 
hoof,® Naxian •stone, ^ halcyonion,"^ burnt walnuts,® and 
oil of pitch.*® .jThe soot of pitch restored fallen eye- 
lashes.*' Among the depilatory preparations*** used 
by ancient barbers may be enumerated the fumitory,** 
the scolopendra thalassia,** oak-fem,** juice of vine- 
leaves,*® orpiment,*^ flour of salt,*® sea-froth,’® and the 
blood of the chamelion.*® 

To dye tresses auburn,*** a colour much admired by 
the Grd'eks, they pounded a quantity of the leaves 
of eastern privet**^ in a mortar, and then steeping it 
in the juice of fuller’s-herb, applied the preparation 
to the hair. The same eflbct was produced by a de- 
coction of lotus stems,*** or of the herb lycion.^* As 
black hair, however, obtained the preference of the 
majority, partly^® perhaps because it better suited their ‘ 
complexions, the number of recipes for giving it that 
hue is very great. Among the most remarkable 
substances employed for this purpose we may men- 
tion the ampelitis,**® a black earth imported from 
Seleucia, in Syria, and the sory,*** a mineral found 
chiefly in Egypt. To these may be added decoc- 
tions of wood-bhide,**® myrtle, and myrtle-berries, '■'® 
ivy, *“ and dwarf-elder berries,** sage,** mujberries,** 
and palm-spatha;,*^ as also cypress cones, boiled in 

^ Dioscor. ii. 11 . " Id. ii. 146. Kvtt^oc. Dioscor. i. 1^4. 

3 Id. ii. 21 . Id. ii. 199. Dioscor. i. 171. 

5 Id. ii. 28. 6 Id. ii. 46. 24 u, j. 1^2. 

7 Id. V. 168. ® Id. V. 186. ^5 Dial. Meret, xi. § 3. 

9 Id. i. 178. Id. i. 96. 26 Dioscor. v. 181. 

Id. i. 96. 27 Id. V. 119. 

^2 Sch. Aristoph. Acharn. 157. ^XofJtoQ, Dioscor. ij. 104. 

Dioscor. iv. 110. Theoph. Hist Plant, ix. 123. 

Id. ii. 16. 29 Dioscor. i. 155. v. 37. 

%\pvoTrTeplc, Diosfor. iy. 189. Dioscor. ii. 210. 

Dioscor. V. 1. ^7 Id. v. 121. Xaftatd#crt/c KapiroL Dios- 

18 Id. V. 129. 19 Id. V. 127. cor. iv. 175. 

Id. iv. 170. ^2 Dioscor. iii. 40. 

21 Poll. V. 102. ii. 37. Plat. ss id. i. 18 O. 

De Rep. vi. 87. ^ Id. i. 160. 
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vinegar.* There ]>revaile(l an opinion in^Italy" that 
the birds which fed on the berries of the smriax or 
y(jw-tree became black, though we do not find, that 
the barbers had thought of introducing them among 
the hair dyes. , 

Another class of tradesmen who selected the Agora* 
or its neighboui’hood, for their residence, was the 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, jewellers, and lapidaries, who 
were possibly of more importance in the ancient than 
the modern world, “ since a much greater quantity of 
the precious metals was then wrought up into plate, 
whether for the temples, chapels and sanctuaries of 
the gods,"’ or for private individuals.® How much 
or«how little of the articles they produced could be 
seen at one time in their shops, it is now impossible 
to determine ; but if their practice resembled that of 
the modern's, it would be difficult to imagine a greater 
blaze of magnificence ’’ than must have met the ey§ 
updn entering their establishments, — where piles of 
gold and silver vessels ® of all forms and dimen- 
sions, some burnished ® and plain, others embossed 


1 Dioscor. i. 102. 

2 Id. iv. 80. The berry of 
the yew-tree, known to be per- 
fectly harmless, was often eaten 
in antiquity. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, iii. 1 0. 3. 

^ Dem. cont. Mid. § 8. 

4 The kings and courtiers of 
Persia even during the dangers of 
tlicir military expeditions earned 
along with them not only bowls 
and goblets, but complete services 
for the table in silver and gold. 
Herod, vii. 119. These instru- 
m'fents'* of luxury appear often to 
have operated as an incitement to 
victory upon the enemies of Per- 
sia, at least they constituted its 
reward. Thus in the plunder of 
Mardonios's camp at Plateea, the 
Helots found, we are told, tents 
sumptuously decorated with sil- 


ver and gold, bedsteads plated 
with the same precious metals, 
gold bowls, cups, and other drink- 
ing vessels, and carriages laden 
with golden and silver caldrons : 
(raKKovg re cV’ a(ia^(or cvpicTKoy, 
iy tcTictl Xe^Tjreg i^aivovTO ivaor^ 
reg 'Xjovcreoi r£ Kai dpyvpeoi. Id. 
ix. 80. 

® Thucyd. vi. 46. 

® Plut. Alcib. § 4. 

7 Athen. vi. 17. xi. 105. De- 
mosthen. adv. Tim. § 5. 7. 
Winkelm. Hist, de FArt, i. 277. 
Poll. i. 28. 

6 Plat. Tim. vii. 77. 19. De 
Rep. t. vif p. 86. 164. Gchol. 
Acharn. Arist. 1187. Among 
the cabinet ornaments of the an- 
cients, we find ostrich eggs set in 
silver. Plin. x. 1. 

9 Goldsmiths made use, in bur- 
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with everyi variety of figure in high or low relief, 
others •crusted with seed pearls,^ or brilliants, or set 
with gems ® of every shade and hue, from the ruly, 
the emerald, and the hyacinth* to the turquoise, 
the chrysoprase, the amethyst, the beryl, and the 
jasper, might be beheld rising to the ceiling. 

Occasionally articles of plate of enormous size 
were manufactured,^ such as cisterns,^ or vases, i^r 
tripods, or salvers, or goblets of gold or silver, 
presented as offerings by whole cities or communi- 
ties to some divinity. In these cases the work- 
manship ‘‘was very frequently so elaborate and ex- 
quisite as to be still more costly than the materials. 
Entire landscapes, including innumerable figures and 
objects were sometimes represented on the swell of 
a vase or goblet : Bacchanalian processions, for ex- 
ample, with whole troops of satyrs and msenades 
moving along some wooded valley, or desert moun- 
tain, or rocky shore, at the heels of the Seilt^ni 
and Dionysos, groups of nereids, nymphs, and tri- 
tons, sporting in the warm sunshine, on the unruffled 
expanse of ocean ; and sacrifices, marriages, chariot- 
races, and chorusses of youths and virgins, moving 
through the mazes of the dance, around the altar 
of Apollo or Artqniis. It is also to Hellenic gold- 
smiths that we are evidently to attribute those 
marvellous productions of art reckoned among the 
most boasted possessions of the Persian kings, such 
as that vine of gold,*^ with its vast grape clusters, 
imitated both in size and colour by the most pre- 
cious gems, which formed a canopy over the royal 
couch, or that golden platane-tree ^ and other vine, 

nishing, of the Samian stone. Di- quantity of gold and silver 4 )lat^ 
oscor. V. 173. laid up in the Egyptian temples, 

’ Athen. iv. 29. Casaub. ad. it is evident the same taste pre- 

Theoph. Char. 3 1 1 • Thesew rich vailed also in Egypt. Luc. Toxar. 

articles we find were sometimes J 28. 
pledged to raise money. Dem. ^ Herodot. i. 51. 
adv. Spud, § 4. ® Athen. xii. 8. Herod, vii. 27. 

^ Athen. xi. 17. ® Athen, xii. 55. The kings of 

^ Athen, ix. 75. From the America, guided by tlie same 
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which, rising from behind the throne, stretched its 
branches, tendrils, and leaves of gold aloft oV^r the 
monarch as he sat in state to give audience to 
his people. Here the bunches of grapes in various 
stages of ripeness were represented by emeralds, 
Indian carbuncles, and other precious stones of the 
richest and most dazzling hues. These things we 
kijow were not the works of Persians, having been 
presented to Darius by Pythios, the Lydian, who, 
doubtless, caused them to be fashioned by Grecian, 
artists. What may have been the exact dimensions 
of this platane-tree we know not ; but, no doubt. 
Antiochos took an orator's licence, when, in an as- 
sembly of the Arcadians, he described it as too 
diminutive to afford shelter to a grasshopper.^ 

We may here perhaps with propriety make men- 
tion of that multitude of golden statues^ which 
thronged the temples of Greece. For it is not true, 
as Lucian pretends, that the Hellenic gods and 
goddesses were contented to shroud their beauty in 
marble, bronze, or ivory, while Mithras exhibited 
his rude visage, and Anubis his dog’s snout, in gold.^ 
Even private individuals had statues erected to them 
of this precious metal ; and there were not wanting 


taste, far exceeded the Persian 
monarchs in magnificence. Mon- 
taigne, having spoken of the na- 
tural quickness and intelligence 
of the Indians, adds ; “ L’es- 
pouvan table magnificence des 
“ villes de Cusco et de Mexico ; 
“ et entre plusieurs choses pa- 
^^reilles, le jardin de ce roy, ou 
tous les arbres, les fruicts, et 
toqtes les herbes, selon I'ordre 
‘^et grandeur 'qu’ils out en un 
‘^jardin, estoient excellemment 
^^formees en or: conime en son 
cabinet tous les animaux, qui 
“ naissoient en son estat et en ses " 
mers : et la beaut 6 de leurs 
ouvrages, en pierrerie, en plume, 
en cott6n, en la peinture, mon- 


trent qu'ils ne nous cedoient 
non plus en Tindustrie.*’ Es- 
sais, 1. iii. c. vi. t. viii. p. 33, 
Cf. Solis, Histoire de la Conquete 
du Mexique, 1. iii. c. xiv. 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 1. 38. 

2 Poll. viii. 86. 

3 Lucian. Jup. Trag. § § 8. 9. 
Toxar. § 28, Cf. Alexand. § 18. 
Not to mention other statues we 
find, that there was at Procon- 
nesos, and afterwards at Cyzicos, 
an image of Dindymene of mas- 
sive gold,"* except the face,‘’which 
was wrought with the teeth of 
the hippopotamos. Pausan. viii. 
46. 4. See also Winkel. Hist, 
de TArt, on the statues of gold 
and ivory found in Greece, t. i. 
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those wh(^ like Gorgias, at their own expense did 
the same honour to themselves.^ 

But the variety of articles tjius composed of the 
precious metals was so great as almost to defy de- 
scription.^ T|jere were candelabra/ thrones,^ and 
chairs, shields,^ basins and ewers,® flagons, censers, 
goblets in form of walnut-shells, ladles,^ spoons, 
vinegar- saucers,® with almost every other article* of 
the table. Crowns, likewise, for the heads of sta- 
tues of princes, and successful generals, and other 
individuals whom the public desired to honour ; with 
bread^ Snd work baskets probably in filigree, clasps,^® 
and spindles “ for ladies, with armlets, anklets, brace- 
lets, rings, necklaces of carbuncles, earrings, and 
circlets for the head. That these articles were usually 
formed with much taste and elegance we may infer 
from the fact, that artists of the greatest respecta- 
bility were employed to make designs for them, whilo • 


p. 35. The Minotaur, whether 
in ^picture or statue, was repre- 
sented as a man with a bull’s 
head. Lucian. Var. Hist. lib. ii. 
§41. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hisi;. xxxiii. 24. 
According to the general testimony 
of ancient writers, hoVever, the 
golden statue at Delphi was erected 
to the Leontine sophist, by a gene- 
ral subscription. Eudoc. Ion. p. 
101. Valer, Max. viii. 15. Ext. 2. 
But from a passage in the Phae- 
dros, it may be inferred, that the 
practice prevailed as described in 
the text ; Kal trol wcrTrep ol 
kvvea apyovreg^ vnicryvovfxai 
Xpvffrjv (Xkovcl iaofxirprfTov etc 
AeX^ooc ov fidvov 

ifiavTOv dWd Kal trriv. Plat. 
0pp. 4 . i. p. 19. • 

^ Among the Athenian chasers 
in metal Lycios obtained cele- 
brity. Demosth. adv. Timoth. § 7. 
Cf. Suid. t. ii. p. 66. d. e. 

VOL, III. 


3 Gitone, II Costume, taw. 61, 
62. Raccolta de’ Monumenti 
piu interessanti del Real Museo 
Borbonico, &c. taw. 29, 30. 53, 
54, 55. Athen. xi. 48. 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. v. 1. 3. 
Plut. Lysand. § 9. 

® Pausan. i. 25. 7. 

6 Athen. ix. 75. # 

7 Id. iii. 100. 

^ Suid. V. ’Oju/3a0or. t. ii. p. 
319. d. 

9 Athen. vi. 15. 

Hillian. Var. Hist. i. 18. 
Herod, iv. 162. 

12 Lucian. Dial. Meret. vi.i.Plut. 
Phoc. § 19. Among the neck- 
laces in fashion were some gold 
and amber beads intermixed. 
Luc. Heracl. § 3. A pair of ear- 
rings sometimes cost no more than 
five drachmas. Id. Somn. seu Gall. 

' § 29. Cf. Athen. xii. 46. Horn. 
Odyss. «r. 290. 

13 II. £. 182. Poll.ii. 102. 

I 
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even the engravers of cups and goblets, at Mys, for 
example, sometimes acquired great celebrity.^ 

("f’be ancients understood well the art of washing 
and plating articles formed of the inferior metals with 
gold and silver, as well as many ingenious devices 
for soldering, mixing, varying the colours, frosting 
the surface, and inlaying and flowering one metal 
with another. Statues in Attica were commonly 
lacquered with gold ; * and, from the remotest anti- 
quity, the art of gilding appears to have flourished 
in Greece, since we find mention of it in Homer, 
who speaks of gilding ® the horns of victims'" offered 
up to the gods. The ancients, unquestionably, em- 
ployed much thicker gold leaf in this process than 
the moderns ; from which it has been inferred, that 
they were incapable of reducing it to greater tenuity. 
But, besides that, when the leaves were too thin, 

■ the quicksilver which they employed as a glue ap- 
peared through, and dimmed the splendour of the 
gold, they seem to have aimed at that very dura- 
tion which causes us' to admire the fragments of 
their gilding that still exist : — in the subterraneous 
chambers, for example, of the Villa Borghese on the 
Palatine hill, where the figures in gold scattered 
over a ground of celestial blue, look as fresh as if 
just laid en.* Metals of all kinds were likewise gilt — 
as copper, and silver, and bronze. In gilding marble 
the leaf was attached to the stone with white of egg, 
which was likewise employed, instead of quicksilver, 

1 Athen. xi. 1 9. “ mens dor^s aussi frais que s’ils 

* That is if Pollux has been “ venoient d’etre faits, quoique 

rightly interpreted, ii. 2 1 4. vii. 163, “ ces chambres soient fort hu- 

with the notes of the commenta- “ mides 4 cause de la terre qui 
tois, tf iv. p. 466. t. V. p. 472. “ les couvre. On ne peut voir 

* Odyss. y. 437, seq. Macrob. “ sans admiration les bandes de 

Saturn, i. 1 7. Ovid. Metam. vii. bleu celeste en forme d’arcs, 
161, seq. X. 271, seq. Cf. He- “ et cftiargees de petites figures 
rod. ii. 63. < “ d’or, qui decorent ces pieces. 

* “ Les deux chambres souter- " La dorure s’est aussi cqn- 
“ raines du palais des empereurs “ serv^e dans le mines de Perse- 
“ sur le mpnt Palatin dans la villa “ polls.” Winkelm. Hist, de 
“ Boi^hese, nous offrent des orne- I’Art. t. ii. p. 91. 
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by dishon^t workmen, who could thus make use of 
a much thinner leaf/ The moderns in gilding marble 
substitute the juice of garlic and figs. The practice 
of gilding wood and leather was also common in an- 
tiquity, as we ^find mention of gilt wooden statues 
and beads,® and harness, and sandal-thongs. The 
walls and roofs of chambers were, covered, moreover, 
with gilding, and this ornament was laid as well .on 
wainscot as stucco.^ The conjecture of a modern 
writer,^ that the ancients were acquainted with 
the art of gilding in ormolu seems to be un- 
founded. 

One of the minor, but most flourishing, branches 
of the goldsmiths’ trade seems to have been the 
making and setting of rings, ^ for which the Greeks 
indulged an extraordinary fondness. They accord- 
ingly had them of every form and material. Some per- 
sons, for example, wore a plain gold, or silver, or even • 
iron, hoop ; others a silver ring encircled by a narrow 
band of gold, or a gold ring with a band of silver, 
or an iron ring inlaid with gold.^ Some persons were 
satisfied with a bronze ring, or one of gilt iron/ 
which they wore apparently in memory of Prome- 
theus, who, to preserve Zeus’ word unbroken, was 
fabled to bear om his finger an iron ring set with a 
piece of Caucasian stone as a signet, so t^at, by a 
divine sort of quibble, he might for ever be said to 
be chained to Caucasus.® Others, again, delighted 
in rings of amber, ^ white or yellow, or ivory, or porce- 


’ On the gilding of the ancients 
see Beckmann^ Hist, of Inventions. 
Vol. iv. p. 176, seq. Winkel- 
niann, Hist, de FArt. t. i. p. 34. 
t. ii. p, 90, seq. 647. Goguet. 
t. iv. p. 53, sqq. 

® CEconom. x. g. 61. 

^ Plin. xxxiii. 18. Senec. E- 
pist. 115. 

^ Dutens, Orig. des D4cou- 
vertes, &c. p. 180. 

^ Sch. Aristoph. Nub. 331. 


756. Poll. ii. 155. See Kjrch- 
man, de Annulis, p. 12, and 
passim, 

® Plin. xxxiv. 4. 

7 Kirchman, d*e Annulis V^- 
terum, c. hi. p. 10. 

® Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 41. 

9 'StUVKLVOl ICai l\E<pCLVTLVOl^ ^CLK» 

rvXoi rale yvyai^iy el(ri ffvp<po-- 
pot. Suid. t. ii. 773. c. Arte- 
mid. 1. ii. c. v. Plin. xx^vii. 2. 
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Jain, at least tliese were fashionable in Egypt. Some- 
times, they wore silver rings with signets of gold, 
or, the contrary. Mention, too, is made of a ring 
formed entirely of carnelian, which, to preserve it, 
was encircled by a narrow hoop of ^silver, and set . 
with a golden signet.* 

Jugglers sold to persons of large faith rings® that 
would cure the colic ; ^•and articles of this descrip- 
tion with magic and talismanic virtues appear to 
have been at all times abundant and in great request. 

Of signets* the most ancient would appear to 
have been small bits of wood, which, haviiig been 
worm-eaten in a grotesque or fanciful manner,* were 
cut and polished, and used by some rough Thane 
for a crest, in memory of which practice precious 
stones were in after ages engraved so as to imitate 
exactly these rude materials.® In process of time 
nearly every variety of precious stone^ came to be 
engraved for rings and seals.® Of these the most 
remarkable was the carbuncle, in colour like a ripe 
mulberry, which when held up in the sun glows 


^ Kirchman, de Ann. Vet. c. 
ill. p. 16. The Egyptians were 
accustomed to wear little images 
of carnelian suspended from the 
neck. A specimen of these fi- 
gures, representing Typhon, or the 
evil principle, I brought home 
with me to Europe. It had been 
found in the ruins of Thebes. 

2 Lucian speaks of a talis- 
manic ring having engraved on it 
the figure of a Pythian Apollo. 
Philopseud. § 38; and of another 
made from the iron-work of a 
ci*b8S,*"§ 17. ‘ 

® Athen. hi. 96. 

^ Treasurer’s ring. Athen. viii. 
29. See Long, de Annul. Sig. p. 
42, sqq. Gorl. de Annul. Orig.’ 
Kornman. de Tripl. Ann. p. 44. 
We may here, by the way, men- 
tion that law of Solon which for- 


bade a lapidary to retain in his 
possession the copy of any ring 
he had engraved. Diog. Laert. i, 

2. 9. 

5 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. i. 2. 
OpiTrrjSEtrra, ^vX-ffcptard virodpiirtoy 
fieppu)fjL£va, o\q i^paiyrool trtpoBpa 
oiKovofxiKol dvrl yXvTrrwv er^pa- 
Eustath. ad Odyss. a. t. hi. 
p. 37* 12. Suid. OpiTrrjSeararoy, t. 
i. p. 1329. b. Etym. Mag. 456. 23. 

^ ** Dans le cabinet de Stosch il 
^^y a une pierre dont la gravure 
^^imite tres-bien les sillons d’un 
bois ronge par les vers.” Win- 
kel. Hist, de V Art. t. i. p. 43. 

7 |*lat. *Tim. vh, 80. Plin. h. 
63. xxxih. 1. Herod, i. 195. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 994. See 
Mawe, Treatise on Diamonds, p. 
85 — 134. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 
954. 
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like a flaliie or burning coal,^ probably the reason 
why it was supposed to shine in the dark like a 
lamp.® Under this name many gems known ^at 
present by different appellations seem to have been 
included, as the ruby,’ whose proper colour is a coch- 
ineal red of surpassing richness, admitting, however, 
occasionally, various intermixtures of blue, produ- 
cing the rose-red ruby, the former of a full carmine, 
or rose coloui*, the latter tinged with a mixture of 
blue ; the rubacelle whose glowing red is dashed 
with a cast of yellow ; the true and the sorane gar- 
net ; the rock ruby of a violet red ; the almandine and 
the hyacinth, now confounded with the amethyst. 
Next to the above was the carnelian* of a deep 
ensanguined hue, chiefly obtained from the island 
of Sardinia : the jasper of a dark green, with spots 
of many colours, the sapphire blue bespangled with 
gold. . 

Another gem held in high estimation by the'an- 
cients was the emerald,’ the exquisite colour of 
which, generally the most intense green, was sup- 
posed to be more grateful to the eye than the sight 
of vernal woods or meadows. For this reason many 
persons selecte’d it for seals in preference to all 
other stones.® Even the lapidaries emjdoyed in 
cutting it were believed to have their vjsion im- 
proved by its refreshing virtues. All emeralds, 
however, are not of one hue, but exhibit every 
possible shade of green, from the dusky tint of the 


' A\Xo Sc rt ygVoc eoTj XiQuiv 
wairtp iyavTiwv 7re0v»coc^ aicau- 
(Trov bXwg, ayOpa^ KoXovfievog, 
ov KCtl ra ffcppayl^ia yXvcjtovarir, 
ipvOpov pLEV Tip )(pw/Liart, irpog 
Tov ijXiov TidefJLevov ^yOpatcog icai- 

opiEyv y^p6ay» iTheoph. de 
Lapid. § 18. 

2 Is vulgo putatur in tenebris 
carbonis instar lucere ; fortassis 
quia Pyropus, seu Anthrax ap- 
pellatus k veteribus fuit/* Anselm, 


Boet. Gemmarumet Lapidum His- 
toria, t. ii. c. viii. p. 140. 

3 Sir John Hill, Notes on Theo- 
phrastus, de L^idibus, ^ 
seq. 

* Theoph. de Lapid. § 23. 

5 Plin. xxxvii. 16. Boetius, 1. 
ii. c. lii. 1 95. Menand. ap. Athen. 
hi. 46. Luc. Saturn. Epist. § 29. 
Suid. YccrfjtdpayBoQ* t.ii. p. 769. a. 

6 Theoph. de Lapid., § 24, 
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olive leaf to the pale verdure of the acaftia.^ The 
Greek jewellers appear to have judged of the genu- 
ineness of this stone by plunging it into clear water : 
for if it were a true emerald it would, they thought, 
impart its colour to the whole of the surrounding 
element ; if not, a small part only of it would be 
tinged,** 

The ancients possessed a species of bastard eme- 
rald, found in vast blocks, so that we read of an 
emerald obelisk in Egypt, which, though consisting 
of but four pieces, rose to the height of sixty feet.* 
Of this stone, probably, was the famous pillar which 
adorned the entrance of the temple of Heracles at 
Tyre.'* Of real emeralds the largest known does 
not exceed six inches in length, and two in diameter. 
It may be observed, that much pains and labour 
were expended in bringing the emerald to its lustre.^ 

The lyncurios or modern hyacinth is enumerated 
amdng the seal gems.^ Its colour is that of flame 
with an intermixture of deep red, though it is some- 
times found of a full saffron hue, or even resembling 
amber. It has by several writers been supposed 
to be the tourmaline. The lyncurios was exceed- 
ingly hard and difficult to work. They likewise cut 
and engraved for seals the amber, which Theophrastus 
describes^ as a native mineral ; the hyaloides, the 
omphax, the crystal,"^ the sardonyx, the agate, the 
onyx, and the amethyst.® A gem of extraordinary 
beauty was once found in the gold mines of Lamp- 
sacos, which, having been engraved by a Tyrian la- 
pidary, M^as presented to the Persian King.^ 


1 See Baldeeus, description of 
the Cpfists of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, chap. xxiv. 

2 Theoph. de Lapid. § 23. 

^ Id. § Plin. xxxvii. 19. 

* Theoph. de Lapid. § 25. 

^ Id. § 27, seq. 

® Anselm. Boet. Gem. et La- 
pid. Hist. 1. ii. c. 258, p. 477. 

7 Winkfelm. ii. 110. 


® Theoph. de Lapid. § SO. Poll, 
iii. 87. Luc. Dial. Meret. ix. § 2. 
Cf. de Syr. Dea, § 32. Precious 
stones of various kinds were em- 
ployed to 'represent the in 

statues, when the white was im- 
itated by thin silver plates. Win- 
kelm. Hist, de T Art. t. ii. p. 94. 

9 Theoph. de Lapid. § 32. 
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RespecHiiig the various processes by which precious 
stoneS were engraved, the ancients have left us but 
a few scattered hints. It appears certain, however, 
that they polished precious stolies with emery,^ tfud 
possessed the lapidary’s wheel, with all the finer 
tools at preseni in use, including the diamond point,* 
which there is reason to believe they likewise fixed 
on the wheel.* At any rate, they contrived with 
the instruments they possessed to engrave figures, 
as of lions, heroes, bacchantes, caryatides, trophies,* 
both in relief and intaglio, which for beauty and 
delicacy have never yet been equalled. It w^as at 
one time a question wdiether or not they were ac- 
quainted with the microscope,* — though how they 
could engrave without it figures which we re(juire 
its assistance distinctly to perceive, seems soraewdiat 
difficult to comprehend. The gem, for example, 
called the seal of Michael Angelo, in the French, 
king's cabinet, though it docs not exceed half an 
incii in diameter, contains fifteen figures most elabo- 
borately wrought.® A ])rivate gentleman at Rome 
possessed a w'olf’s tooth on wdiich was a representation 
of the twelve gods.* Cicero commemorates an indi- 
vidual who had written the whole Iliad in characters 
so minute and in so small a compass, that it could 
be contained in a walnut-shell.® Myrmecides, the 
Milesian, and Callicrates, the Lacedaemonidn, manu- 
factured ivory chariots so small, that they could be 
covered with the wing of a fly ; and wrote two 
verses in gold letters on a grain of sesame.® 

We find mention, however, of burning-glasses as 


1 Sfivpie XiOoc eariv, ^ toq 
\f^r}<l)OVQ 01 EaKTv\ioy\v(l>OL <r/Ar;- 

Dioscor. V. ICC. 

2 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 15, 
with*the authors cited Hai»douin. 

3 Winkelm. Hist, de I’Art. t. 
ii. p. 108. 

* Plut. Alexand. § 1. Timol. 
§31. Herod, iii. 4*1. 


^ Cf. Senec. Qusest. Nat. i. 6. 

Macrob. Saturn, viii. 14. ^ 

• % 

® Dutens, Origine des Decou- 
vertes, &c. p. 265. 

T Winkelm. Hist, de 1’ Art. t. i. 
p. 36. n. 4. 

8 Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 21. 

9 iEHan. Var. Hist. i. 17« 
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early as the age of Socrates and a number* of lenses, 
more powerful than those employed by our' own 
engravers, have been found among the ruins of Her- 
culaneum.* We may here, also, remark by the way, 
that the Greek astronomers appear to have been 
acquainted with the telescope.* 

1 Aristoph. Nub. 764, seq. Cf. ^ Dutens, Origine des Decou- 
Aristot. Analyt. Post. i. 31. 8. vertes, &c. p. 265. 

Barthelemy St. Hilaire de la Lo- * Id. p. 115, seq. Nixon, in 
gique d'Aristot. t. ii. p. 367. Phil. Trans, v. lii. p. 125. 
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industry: smiths, cutlers, armourers, the art of 

MINING, CHARCOAL-MAKING, ETC. 


The earliest smiths^ in Greece wrought not .in 
iron but in brass, of which, at first, both arms and 
domestic implements were fashioned. In Mexico 
and Peru, where, likewise, copper® was known be- 
fore iron, they possessed the art of hardening it to • 
so great a degree, that it would even cut stcmes 
and the closest-grained wood. The same or a similar 
process was known to the ancients, and might still, 
perhaps, be easily recovered were it any longer an 
object to be desired. The Greeks always retained 
a strong partiality for articles of brass, copper, and 
bronze, and besides statues,^ pillars,^ and trees, where 
the fruit was sometimes of gold,^ employed them in 
cups, urns, vases, and caldrons, with covers of the 

1 Cf. II. 48. Magii, Var. 

Lect. p. 130. 1. 

2 The hardness, however, would 
appear to have been produced 
partly by the interfusion of dif- 
ferent metals, partly by the liquid 
in which the implements were 
quenched. Ulloa, Mernoires Phi- 
lo8op]iiques, &c., t. ii.^p. 90. 94. 

Observations, p. 468. Cf.® Voy- 
ages, t. i. p. 384. 

^ Plut. Philop. § 8. 

^ Thucyd. v. 47, 


^ It is related of the bronze 
palm-tree at Delphi with fruit of 
gold, that the dates were imitated 
so exactly, that they were p|([jked 
at and destroyed by the crows : 
*Ev 3e Ae\<l>oTg HaXXd^coy earrjice 

\pV(70Vyf ETTl ^olviKOg XaX»C;Qp 
Pi)Kog, dvdOrjfia ttoXcwc otto 
ruty dpiuTtltoy. Tovr* 

tK'OTTrov k(f fjpepag iroWdg npoar- 
TrerdfiEvoi KopaKtg, Kal rpy Kapnby 
byra ^pvffovy tov (^oiyiKog direrpoj* 
yoy Kai KUTejjaWoy. Plut. Nic. 
§ 8 . 
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same metal. ^ We also find mention made of bra- 
zen mangers, and even maps.^ 

With tin, also, the Greeks, even in the Homeric 
age, were acquainted ; ® and, ^imong other uses which 
they, in later ages, made of it, was that of lining 
the inside of their cooking utensils.^ 

At a period beyond the reach of history they ob- 
tained a knowledge of the use of both iron^ and 
steel, the invention of which they attributed to He- 
phaistos.® Homer, who speaks of axes and other 
implements of steel, or, rather, of iron steeled at 
the edge, describes the process of forming K by im- 
mersion in cold water.^ In the manufacture of the 
Homeric swords steel only would appear to have 
been, in most cases, employed, since they were ex- 
tremely brittle, and often shivered to , pieces by a 
mere blow upon shield or helmet. To guard against 
. this effect the superior and more delicate articles 
wete, in later times, cooled not in water but in oil.® 
The Spartans, we are told, quenched their iron money 
in vinegar which rendered it, they supposed, brittle 
and unrnalleable, consequently of no value but as 
a tokeii.^-^ 

Among the earliest nations who excelled in the 
smelting of iron and the manufacture of steel were 


1 Herod.' i. 48. iv. 81. 70. 
The extraordinary forms some- 
times assumed by these vases are 
in part mentioned by Pollux, 
who, in describing the tt^ootw- 
TTourra says, it was a vessel ex- 
panilng above into the mouth of 
an ox, or the jaws of a lion. 
Onomast. ii. 48. In the Royal 
Pi;«iss^an Museu/n there is found 
a vase, the mouth of which re*- 
presents that of a grifhn. Ra- 
colta de Monumenti piu Inter- 
ressantidel Real Museo Borbonico, 
e di varie Collezioni private, Pub- 
licati da Raffaele Gargiulo, Na- 
poli, 18^.5, No. 113. See in the 


same collection a variety of other 
vases representing the faces of 
Hermes, the heads of dragons, 
hippogriffs, wild boars, &c. No. 
75, sqq. 

2 Herod, ix. 70. v. 49. 

3 II. (7. 565. 0. 592. 0. 561. 

* Beckmann, History of In- 
ventions, iv. 13. 

^ Paleephat. Fragm. ap. Gal. 
Opusc. Mythol. &c. p. 64, sqq. 

6 11. 487. 7 Odyss. i. 391. 

® Tonuiira ferramenta ole6 res- 
tingui mos est, ne aqua in 
fragilitatem durentur. Plin. 
xxxiv. 41. 

9 Plut. Lycurgus, § 9. 
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the Chalyb%s,' who are said to have collected the 
ore from the beds of their rivers, and to have mingled 
therewith a certain quantity of the mineral pyrimg,- 
chos. Aristotle, in deipribing tfie process of smelt- 
ing, observes, tjiat steel, in passing through the fur- 
nace, not only diminishes in quantity but in specific 
gravity also, that is to say, becomes less valuable. 
It was one merit of the Chalybean steel that it was 
not liable to rust. The method of preparing this 
metal which prevailed among the Celtiberians was 
this ; ® they buried a number of iron jilates in the 
earth, where they suffered them to remain until the 
greater portion was converted into rust.’ They then 
drew them forth and wrought them into various kinds 
of weapons, particularly swordblades, which were so 
keen that neither shields, nor helmets, nor sculls, 
wore able to resist their edge. To this the compli- 
mentary Plutarch likens the language of the Spar- 
tans.* * 

It was thought of much importance by the an- 
cients to select for the quenching of steel water 
possessing certain occult qualities, whoso existence 
was only to be detected by experiment. By these 
the river of the Chalybeans was thought to be dis- 
tinguished,^ as well as the waters near Como, at 
Calatayud and Tarragona in Spain. Water !^as, like- 
wise, been prepared, by a variety of infusions, for 
communicating a finer temper and greater hardness 
to steel, an example of which is mentioned in the 
history of the Duke Cosmo, who invented, according 
to Vasari,® a liquid wherein were hardened the tools 


1 Justin, xliv. 4. Plin. vi. 4. 
84. vii. 67. viii. 82. 

2 Diodor. Sicul. v. 88. Suid. 
V. nd^aipa. t. ii. p. 108. c. 

® Aristot. de Mirab. t. xVi. p. 
187. Meteorol. iv. 6. p. 11 9^ seq. 

^ l^aBdwep yap ol KBXrifirjpeg 
CK rov (Ji^YlpOV TO (TT6fJl(t)fXa TCOWV- 

m,v, orav Karopv^avTtg eig rijr 


yrjv TO TToXv Kat to yeoideQ diroKa* 
Bffpioaiv^ ovTijjg 6 AaKuiviKQ^ Xd- 
yoQ ovK (pXoiov, dXX* stg aSrd 
TO Spaarrjpioy d^aipeaei tov ire- 
plTTOV hwKOpsrOQ (TTOjUOVTai. De 

Garrulitat. § 17. 

^ Plin. xxxiv. 41. 

^ Vit. de Pitt. Pref. p. 12. 
Winkel. Hist, de 1 'Art, ii. 78. 
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with which Francesco del Tadda was enabled to cut 
a fountain-basin, and several other articles, from a 
bjock of the hardest porphyry. Nothing, however, 
was more common ^ than thip operation among the 
ancieiits, both Greeks and Egyptians^ by whom por- 
phyry was cut into every variety of form, and in- 
vested with the highest polish.^ 

.The best steel appears to have been obtained from 
the Seres, from Parthia, and from India,^ where, 
when polished, it assumed the bright appearance of 
silver, and probably like that of Damascus contained 
a small proportion of this metal. That whfch came 
from Sinope and the Chalybes served for the ma- 
nufacture of ordinary tools ; the Laconian ^ was 
wrought into files, augers, chisels, and the other 
implements of stone-cutters ; the Lydian stood in 
high estim^ation with the sword-cutlers, and the ma- 
nufacturers of razors and surgical instruments.^ The 
locks and keys^ of the ancients, if we may judge 
from the specimens found at Pompeii, were of a 
somewhat rude construction, though probably manu- 
factured of the best iron. 

The workshop and tools of the smith bore the 
closest possible resemblance to those’ of the present 
day ; the bellows^ consisting of thin boards connect- 
ed by flaps of cow-hide, and having a snout of iron, 
the anvil mounted on a high block, the hammer, 
the tongs, the vice, wdiich require no particular de- 
scription. 

Respecting the quality of Grecian cutlery it must 
be acknowledged that our information is exceedingly 
scanty, though we may reasonably infer, that it 

J ;^inkelm. Hist, de TArt, t. i. ^ Cf. Sch. Aristoph. Vesp. 155. 
p/l 76, sqq. ‘ 200, seq. Poll. i. 77. Eurip. 

2 Plin. xxxiv. 41. Orest. 1577. -<!?i]sch. Sept. 378. 

3 Eustath. ad II. /3. p. 222, SchoU Thticyd. 1. ii. t. v. p.‘ 371. 
Cf. Herod, vii. 61. i. 164. Sch. ^ Iliad, d, 132, fi 121. 

Aristoph. Pac. 620. Nub. 179. 

Eustath. ad II. /3. p. 222, ® Herod, i. 68. Athen. hi. 71. 

28, sqq. Steph. de Urb. v. xiv. 57. Sch. Aristoph. Ach. 
AaKt^aifjnov, p. 505, c. seq. 853. Poll. x. 45. 
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often possessed the greatest excellence and beauty 
from file perfection to which they had undoubtedly 
brought the manufacture of arms. In this branch 
of industry the Delphi^ns would seem to have ob- 
tained celebrity, though the form and uses of their 
knives, alluded to in a comparison by Aristotle,^ 
can be looked upon only as matter of conjecture. 
It seems to me, that, like Hudibras’ dagger, they 
would serve for a variety of purposes, as a poignard 
for example, as a sacrificial instrument, and as a 
common knife : 


When it had stabbed, or broke a head, 
It would scrape trenchers or chip bread. 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mousetrap T would not care. 


There was a very elegant sort of knives among 
the Athenians, adorned with ivory handles, delicately , 
csirved with the figures of animals, among which 
was that of a crouching lioness.^ For this purpose 
the ivory was frequently stained of different colours, 
as pink, or crimson, or purple, according to the fancy 
of the workman. Knife-handles were sometimes also 
made of the loots of the lotos, which, no doubt, 
took a fine polish and were beautifully clouded. 
Their scissors, bodkins, sailmakers’ needles, com- 
mon needles, pins,^ and other articles of ^this des- 
cription, would seem to have been manufactured 
with much neatness. 

But the most flourishing trade in Greece was 
probably that of the armourer,^ which, at almost 
every period of her history, was in constant request. 
Many, probably, of the useful arts owed much of 
the progress they made to the passion of the 
for arms, which led them industriously to study and 


1 Polit. i. 1. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 231. 

3 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 3. 3. 

4 Poll. ii. 37. 


^ See an elegant representation 
of a columnar anvil which we 
may infer was used by armourers. 
Gemme Antiche, Figurate di Le- 
onardo Agostini, pt. ii. tav, 36. 
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invent whatever could add to their splendour or effi- 
ciency. We need not now go back to the* times 
when sticks and stones dnd pointed reeds formed the 
national weapons.' 'Among the very first steps in 
civilisation were improvements in the art of self- 
defence; for, wherever men have found it necessary 
to create property, they have felt it to be equally 
so . to invent weapons for protecting themselves in 
the enjoyment of it. Accordingly the Greeks, long 
before the birth of history, had surrounded them- 
selves by numerous instruments of destruction, and 
learned to cover their bodies with armour infinitely 
varied in materials and workmanship. 

XIpon none of their weapons, however, did they 
bestow greater attention than on the sword, which 
if it did not, as among certain barbarians, constitute 
one of the objects of their worship,^ was in most 
cases their inseparable companion through life, and 
descended with them even to the grave. Thus we 
find, that, when Cimon opened, at Scyros, the grave 
of Theseus, the national hero of Attica, he found 
beside the skeleton a spearhead and sword of 
brass.' Their blades were of many different shapes 

^ Goguet. i. 165. the name of the Spear. Qewv Si 

fxd\i(7Ta 'Xaipwvels TifAdjori to 

2 Thus, speaking of the Alani, oKfjTrrpov o Troifjffai Aii (prjtriv 
Ammianus Marcellinus relates : *'Oixripog *'ll(j)aicrTov, wapa Se Aiog 
Nec templum apud eos visi- Xaflovra 'Eppriv Sovvai UtXoTri, 
tur, aut delubrum ne tugurium IIcXoTra ci ^Arpel KaTaXtTrelr, 
quidem culmo tectum cerni us- roy Si "Arped Oveo-ry^Trapa Ovier- 
quam potest : sed gladius barbaii- rov Si ex^iy 'Ayapipyoya* rovro 
CO ritu huini figitur nudus, edm- ovy to aKfjiTTpov (xefiovert, Sopv 
que ut Mart^m, regionum quas oyopdl^ovTig. Pausan. ix. 40. 1 1 . 
circumcircant prsesulem verecun- ^ Plut. Thes. § 36. The prac- 
dius colunt. 1. xxxi. c. 2. p. 673. tice of burying weapons with the 
Ed. <jfronov. 1 69^3. Pomp. Mel. dead prevailed also down to a very 
ii. 1. In Justin too, we find re- late period among the Romans ; 
lies of the worship paid of old for in, a stone coffin of Imperial 
to arms : Ab origine rerum, pro times recently discovered at He- 
diis immortalibus veteres hastas * ronval in Normandy, a sword was 
coluere. xliii. 3. At Chaeronea found by the warrior's side, toge- 
in Boeotia there subsisted, down ther with a stylus, abuckler, rings, 
to very late times, the worship of and other oipaments. Times, 
a sceptre on which they bestowed . June 17, 1842. 
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and dimensions: they had the long, sharp, double- 
edged rapier ; the short cut and thrust ; the crooked 
scimitar, the sabre, and the broad-sword/ Thesp 
were generally of the finest steel, highly polished, 
and sometimes damaskened exactly like those blades 
afterwards manufactured at Damascus. The sheath 
was sometimes of ivory, sometimes of gold or silver 
or tin or other inferior metal.* To the first-men- 
tioned substance we have an allusion in a saying 
of Diogenes, who on hearing a handsome young 
man make use of low language, exclaimed : ‘‘ How 
shameless ! to draw forth a sword of lead from a 
sheath of ivory.'’ ^ The hilts were often extremely 
superb, of costly materials, and wrought in the mc^t 
fanciful shapes. We read, for exam])le, of sword- 
handles studded or inlaid with gold, or even com- 
posed entirely of that metal, or of silver.'* Ivory 
too, and amber,^ and terebinth,^ polished and black 
as ebony, and a variety of other woods and sub- 
stances, stained black with nut-gall,^ were employed 
for this purpose. The father of Demosthenes, who 
kept a large manufactory of arms, left behind him a 
considerable quantity of ivory and gall-nuts® which he 
had purchased as well for his own use as to supply 
other armourers in a smaller way. Of daggers there 
were various kinds, some of a larger size, wprn sus- 
pended on the thigh with the sword, as the hunt- 
ing knife was by the Persian youth ; others much 
smaller, which seem to have been carried about con- 
cealed under the armpit, as is still the fashion in 
the East. To this practice Socrates alludes in his 
conversation with Polos of Agrigentum, ^ on the 
power possessed in states by tyrants, whom he com- 


^ Pollux makes mention of the 
Celtic broadsword, i. 

Winkel. Hist, del* Art. i. S4. 
^ Diog. Laert. vi. 2. 65. 

^ Poll. X. 141. 144. Damm. 
Lexicon, S95. 

^ Eustath. ad Odyss. 1 50. 1 6. 
^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 8. 2. 


7 On the production of the 
gall-nut, see Theoph. Hist. Plant, 
hi. 5. 2j and Cf. Valmont de 
fBomare Diet. d’Hist. Nat. t. iii. 

p. 8. 

® Demosth. in Aphob. § 4. 8. 

9 Plat. Gorg. t. iii. p. 50. 
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pares to one who should go forth into <^e market- 
place with an enchiridion concealed about hi!ra, and 
fyr that reason fancy it in his power to take away 
every man’s life, because he could undoubtedly kill 
any one he pleased. 

Next in importance perhaps was the manufacture of 
javelins and spears.' Of the former, the heads,* light 
though sometimes broad, were mounted on slender 
ashen shafts shod with iron, or on the long Cretan 
reed ’ which abounded in the marshes about Haliar- 
tos in Boeotia. These Javelins, in more modem 
times, were furnished with a looped thong, by which 
when the darter had missed his aim, they could be 
drawn back.* The best kind were supposed to be 
manufactured in Boeotia. Spear-shafts were like- 
wise sometimes of ash,* but more frequently of cornel 
wood,® and occasionally, as in the case of the Ma- 
cedonian sarissa, eighteen feet long. Like the jave- 
lin^ the spear also was shod sharp with iron, in or- 
der the more easily to be fixed upright in the earth, 
when soldiers slept abroad in the fields.’^ This part 
of the iron-work, which was hollow and received 
the shaft into it, is said to have been shaped like 
a lizard, doubtless represented as holding the point 
of the handle in its mouth. Projections resembling 
legs exljended on both sides, designed to prevent 
the spear from sinking too deep into the ground. 
In the lances of the cavalry there wis, as some 
suppose, a small notch to receive the point of the 
horseman’s foot when mounting his steed. The 
spear-head, generally of iron or steel, was among 
the Arab allies of Xerxes formed of goat’s horn, 
fashioned like the iron of a lance.® 


* Poll. i. 143. 

® Spearheads were sometimes . 
poisoned with the juice of the 
dorycnion. Plin. xxi. 81. 

* Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 11. 
13. Plut. Lysand. § 28. Dioscor. 
i. 94. 


* Poll. i. 136. X. 143. 

* Sibth&rp. Flora^Grceca, tab. 4. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 12. 
1, seq. 

T Poll.!. 136. X. 143. 

® Herod, vii. 69. 
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The boA?8 ' of the ancients were most commonly 
composed of horn, tipped with gold or other metal 
at either end. Among the barbarous nations the^ 
were those who manufactured th5m of cane or palm- 
branches, or even of the long stem of the date.^ 
The bowstring was of thong or horse-hair. Reeds 
generally constituted the shafts of their arrows,^ which 
were headed with iron or copper, or hard pointed 
stones, as those of the Arabs in the army of Xerxes, 
who employed for this purpose the same stones 
wherewith they engraved their seals.* Arrows were 
frequently winged with eagles’ feathers, and tinged at 
the point with poison.® In sieges they were often 
armed with fire.'' , 

Besides the above, there were several other im- 
plements of destruction. The Greeks made use of 
the club, the battle-axe, and the sling.’ And a 
tribe of barbarians, once mentioned in history, de- 
pended entirely on their daggers, and a noosed rope 
of twisted thongs,® which they used for entangling 
and overthrowing man or horse, much in the same 


^ On the Scythian bow, see 
Plat, de Legg, t. viii. p. 1 5 ; on the 
Cretan, Poll, i. 45. 149 ; on ar- 
rows, Athen. x. 18. 

2 Poll. i. 244. Herod, vii. 64, 
65. 69. 

3 Herod, vii. 61. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, iv. 11.11. Dioscor. i. 1 1 4. 
The Parthian kings, we are told, 
addicted themselves with pride 
to the forging and sharpening of 
arrow-heads; it may be presumed, 
because the bow was the national 
weapon of their country. Plut. 
Demet. § 20. The arrow-heads 
of the Indians were of unusually 
large dimensions. Plut.^lexand. 
§ 68. That the arrow-heads of 
the ancient Scythians were of 
bronze appears from the following 
relation of Herodotus. Ariantas, 
a king of Scythia, desirous of 

VOL. TII. 


ascertaining the number of his 
subjects, commanded them, on 
pain of death, to bring him each 
an arrow-head. His people obeyed 
the order ; and when hj had satis- 
fied himself respecting their num- 
ber, he ordered a huge vessel to 
be cast with the bronze, which, 
in the age of the Father of His- 
tory, still existed at a place called 
Exampaeos, between the Borys- 
thenes and the Hypanis. It was 
six inches thick, and contained 
six hundred amphorse. iv. 81. 

^ Herod, vii. 69! 

5 Phot. Bib. 445. 21. Poll. i. 
188. 

6 Poll. i. 42. 

7 Id. i. 149. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acharn. 181. 

^ Poll. ii. SO. Herod, vii. 85. 

• M 
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manner as the lasso is now employed in t4ie Pampas 
of South America. 

^ If we turn now to their armour, we shall find 
that they displayed ' in its manufacture the greatest 
possible skill, taste, and ingenuity. Their helmets, 
cuirasses, shields, cuisses, and greaves' were made of 
polished steel, or brass, or tin, sometimes curiously 
figured, and inlaid with metals of many different 
colours, and polished to an exceeding brightness,^ 
sometimes adorned with representations in relief. 
Frequently they went cased in shirts of mail, com- 
posed of innumerable small metallic plates, lapping 
over each other so as to resemble the scales of fishes. 
Occasionally the opulent appeared on the field of 
battle in golden armour,^ though this piece of osten- 
tation was chiefly confined to the barbarians.*^ The 
armourers’ ' craft, however, seems to have gone on 
improving in proportion as the courage of the nation 
deteriorated, until at length, in Macedonian times, 
armour of enormous weight, and, literally, impene- 
trable, came into use. Thus Zoilos manufactured 
for Demetrios Poliorcetes two coats-of-mail,^ of a steel 
so hard, that the surface could scarcely be grazed 
by an arrow discharged from a cataphlt. The whole 
suit weighed no less than one hundred and thirty 
pounds, exactly twice as much as an ordinary suit 
of armour. 

Helmets^ were manufactured of numerous mate- 
rials. First, in the ruder ages, they were in reality 
nothing more than so many close skull-caps made of 
the skins ^ of otters or water-dogs, with the hair on,^ 


^ Herod, ix. 21. i. 15. 

/^Id. i. 215. 

® On one occasion we find the 
magistrates of Thessaly coming 
forth with panoply of gold to meet 
the ashes of Pelopidas. ’Efc de rwy 
TToXeojy, the dTTJjyyeXdrj ravra, Tra/)- 
fjtrav ai r’ dp\al, »ca) fxsr ahrwy 
ttprj^oi Kai Trainee hpeiQ, irpog 
Trjp vtoBoktIv tov ffth/uarog, rpo- 


waia Kal arKpdvovQ Kal iravo^ 
TrXlag ETrt^epoprsc, Pint. 

Pelopid. § 33. 

^ Plut. Demet. § 21. 

®Poll. i. 148, seq. Htrod. i. 
171. Gitone, II Costume, tav. 
40. Feith, Antiquitat. Homer, 
iv. 8. p. 316, seq. 

® Goguet, Orig. des Loix, iv. 322. 
7 Herod, vii. 75. 
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or foxes, o!* weasels, or goats, or bulls, or lions. But 
as the arts of civilisation improved, metal casques 
were soon substituted for these primitive defence, 
some of which, of wrought steel, were highly polished, 
and shone like burnished silver. That of Alexander 
was manufactured by Theophilos.^ The helmet con- 
sisted of a variety of parts : as, first, the casque itself, 
inlaid with brass and iron,® which enclosed and defend- 
ed the head, the front brim projecting over the fore- 
head ; the vizor, which dropped over the whole face ; 
the strap, often richly embroidered or studded with 
jewels,^ ^passing under the chin; and the ridge, or 
cone, on the summit, from which rose the plumes, 
or crest.'* This crest, double, treble, or even qua- 
druple, according to the taste or fancy of the wearer, 
sometimes consisted of long drooping ostrich feathers,^ 
sometimes of horse-hair, either black or dyed of dif- 
ferent colours, which, trembling and floating over • 
the warrior’s head, appeared to augment his stature 
while it added to the terror of his aspect. King 
Pyrrhos, we are told, wore upon his helmet the horns 
of a goat, symbolical of the power of Macedon 
and the Asiatic Thracians flanked their crests with 
the horns and*ears of an ox in brass.’^ To break 
the force of blows from clubs or heavy battle-axes, 
the crown of the helmet was thickly liped with 
sponge or soft wool.® Mention is likewise made of 
helmets of plaited cord of wood and leather,^ and the 
skins of horses' heads, retaining the ears and the mane.*® 
In the manufacture of corslets and cuirasses** much 
industry and ability was exhibited. The former were 


1 Plut. Alex. 32 . 

® Herod, vii. 84. 

3 Plut. Alex. § 32 . 

^ Cf. Poll. i. 135. Schol. Aris- 
toph.*Pac. 1188. 389. Plut. Alex- 
and. § 16. The close helmets, 
without crests, were sometimes 
ornamented with feathers, much 
after the Indian fashion. Gitone, 
II Costume, tav. 42 . 


^ Plin. Nat. Hist. x. 1. The- 
oph. Hist. Plant, jv. 4. 5. 

® Plut. Pyrrh. §11. 

7 Herod, vii. 76. 

® Brunck. not. in Aristoph 
Acharn. 439. 

9 Herod, vii. 77. 79. 89. 

Id. vii. 70. 

Poll. i. 148, seq. 
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generally composed of linen or hempen Cwine curi- 
ously wrought, and doubled or trebled according to 
tt»e desire of the purchaser,* and worn chiefly in the 
chase others consisted of thick leathern jerkins, co- 
vered with metallic scales,’ single, double, or treble, 
and fastened to each other by a series of hooks. 
In lieu of these plates was sometimes substituted 
a coating of intertwisted rings, resembling in some 
respects the chain armour of a later age. Wooden 
cuirasses were also sometimes worn.* The Sarma- 
tians® possessing no iron, headed their darts and 
javelins with bone, and employed very extraordi- 
nary materials in the manufacture of their cuirasses. 
C<^llecting carefully all the hoofs of such horses as 
died, they cut them into laminae, resembling in form 
the scales of a fish. These they sewed together with 
the nerves of horses or oxen, and thus produced a 
species of breastplate which for elegance and utility 
was scarcely inferior to those of the Greeks. In 
the manufacture of linen corslets the Egyptians 
displayed peculiar excellence, at least the descrip- 
tion of one of them which history has preserved is 
calculated to create a very high idea of their inge- 
nuity. It was curiously wrought, we are told, with 
fine bobbins, each composed of three hundred and 
sixty threads, distinctly visible, adonied with nume- 
rous figures of animals interwoven with cotton and 
gold.^ Among the Greeks this piece of armour was 
often richly embroidered by the ladies of the warrior’s 
family, whom, on more tlian one occasion, we find 
busy at this task on the eve of battle. The cuirasses 
of brass or steel were finely polished and buttoned 
under the arm. Even the horses were furnished 
witiii breastplates and frontlets,® and occasionally 
their flanks also were protected by armour. The 


1 Cf. Herod, vii. 89. 

2 Pau8.i. 21. 7. vi. 19. 7. 

* Cf. Paus. ix. 26. 8. 

* Etym. Mag. 288. 48. 
s Pau8. i. 21. 6. 


6 Cf. Herod, ii. 1 82. 

’’ Herod. Hi. 47. Plin. xix. 1 . 
.d51ian. Hist. An. ix. 17. Plut. 
Alex. § 32. 

» Poll. ii. 162. 167. 
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waiTior’s Reaves * were manufactured of copper, brass, 
tin, of other metal, and fastened about the legs with 
silver buttons. Archers seem commonly to haye 
M'orn a species of gloves or fingerlings.® 

The manufacture of shields® underwent great fluc- 
tuations at different periods of Grecian history, and 
even in the same age there existed numerous and 
extraordinary differences in their materials, form, 
and structure. In early times they consisted simply 
of a piece of circular basket-work, plaited for the 
sake of lightness with vine-branches* or willows ; or 
were nfade of a solid piece of wood scooped into 
the proper form, and covered with one or more coats 
of leather. The wood usually preferred for this use 
was that of the elder, the beach, the poplar, and the 
fig; and the leather was generally tough bull-hide,® 
with or without the hair, though we read’ of nations, 
as the Ethiopians, who made use for this purpose of. 
the skins of cranes.® The same people at the present 
day have discovered that the hide of the crocodile, 
dressed with the scales on, forms a better integument 
for their bucklers. Among the Homeric heroes the 
wooden' framework was protected by many folds of 
leather, amounting sometimes to seven, to which 
were added plates, of brass, silver, gold, or tin. Even 
when the face of the shield was composed^ of some 
inferior metal, the rim seems frequently to have 
been of gold. 

In later times shields were usually manufactured 
of brass or steel, wrought and fashioned with the 
greatest care, and polished like a mirror. Occa- 
sionally, likewise, they were inlaid with purple, ivory, 
and gold,^ or painted white, or crusted with gold and 
silver, as among the Samnites.® From the remei^st 

1 ftitone, 11 Costume, tav. 38, ♦ Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 3. 4. 

where we find representations of v. 7. 7. Thucyd. iv. 9. 
battle-axes, quivers, bows, swords, * * Herod, vii. 79. 

etc. ® Id. vii. 70. 

* Constant. Lexic. v. \etpile(. 1 Poll. i. 134. 

® Poll. i. 148, seq. ® Winkel. Hist.de I’Art, i.276. 
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antiquity, moreover, it was customary to ‘paint upon 
shields a number of devices, each warrior selecting 
qne for himself,^ which, like the armorial bearings 
of the knights of chivalry, distinguished him from 
his comrades in battle. Thus Perseus^ chose the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa;^ Tydeus the aspect of the face 
of the mighty heavens, including the full moon, sur- 
rounded by flaming stars Eteocles bore before him 
the figure of a warrior scaling a lofty tower, while 
Hippomedon selected, as the emblem of his character, 
the figure of Typhoeos breathing forth fire and smoke. 
Every reader will remember the varied imagxery that 
crowded the shield of the Homeric Achilles, together 
wUh the scenes which Hesiod, in imitation, depicts 
on the buckler of Heracles. In the historical period^ 
the people of Sicyon had a sigma, the initial letter 
in the nanle of their capital, painted on their shields.^ 
These ornaments, as well as the handles, it is said, 
owed their origin to the invention of the Carians. 
The form of the shield exhibited much variety. One 
kind, for example, w^as small and circular,^ another 
oblong or parallelogrammatic, and of dimensions so 
large as to cover the whole body, and allow the 
fallen warrior to be boime home on it as upon a bier; 
others were rhomboidal, ^ or serqilunar, or shaped 
like an iyy-leaf. But whatever may have been their 
figure, there always projected from the centre of the 
external face a large boss, with a smaller one, gene- 
rally pointed, on the middle of it. This the soldiers 
dashed in the countenances of the enemy. Within, 


1 Sch. Aristoph. Acharn. 548 , 

2 Epaminondas had a dragon 

on shield as a device. Pau- 

saii. viii. 11. 8. * 

3 Sept. Cent. Theb. 367. 447. 
471. 

4 The device of Demosthenes 
was, To Good Fortune.** Plut. 
Demosth. § 20 . 

5 Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 4. 1 0. 
It has been conjectured, that the 


Arcadian allies of Epaminondas 
painted the letter 0 on their 
shields, that they might appear 
to be transformed into Thebans. 
Schneid. ad Xen. Hellen. vii. 5. 
20 , The Lacedaemonians patlnted 
the letter A on their shields. 
Meurs. Miscell. Lacon. i. 1 8. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 18. 

7 Petit.de Amazon, xxv. 169. 
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two bars, Stretching from rim to rim, and crossing 
each other like the letter X, gave the warrior, who 
passed his left arm behind them, greater power ovgr 
his defence, while a smaller handle, on the fore part 
of the shield, received his grasp.‘ Occasionally, fhc 
place of these bars was supplied by metallic or 
wooden handles, exactly of a size to receive the 
arm ; and, by means of a leathern strap, the buckler, 
when marching, was usually suspended on the shoul- 
der.^ In time of peace both the shield and the hel- 
met were laid up, each in its appropriate case.® Be- 
sides thfe manufacturers of arms, who supplied states 
with large orders, there were numerous armourers 
on a smaller scale,* whose shops exhibited a rich jpnl 
varied assortment of shields, helmets, and every kind 
of weapon. 

The metals employed in the fabricatfen of arms 
were obtained partly from mines found in Greece . 
itself, partly by commerce from the surrounding 
countries.® On the methods of mining which pre- 
vailed among the Greeks our information is pecu- 
liarly scanty. We know, however, that, at Lau- 
rion,® the Athenians made use of both shafts and 
adits, and that’ in chambering they employed much 
timber.^ To prevjent the falling in of the superin- 
cumbent mountain there were left at intervals vast 
pillars,® the cutting away of which was by law pro- 
hibited on pain of death. In the potter’s-clay mines 


1 Cf. Sch. Aristoph. Pac. 645. 
Acharn. 1087. From certain an- 
cient monuments it appears, that 
a small thin cushion ran along 
behind the arm on the interior 
of the shield. Giton. II Costume, 
tav. 39. Cf. Zoega, Bassi Ri- 
lievi, tav. 47, for tl^ figure of 
Capaneus advancing his shield as 
if in combat. • 

^ Sch. Aristoph. Eq. 846. 855. 

^ Sch. Aristoph. Acharn. 548. . 


* Schol, Aristoph. Pac. 439. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 21. 
Herod, v. 17. vi. 46. vii. 112. 
Thucyd. i. 101. Pint. Cim. § 14. 

® On the price of mining shares, 
Dem. adv. Panteen. § 6. ifCtiol. 
Eq. 1089. 

7 Cf. Petit, Legg. Att. vii. 1 2. 
p. 543. 

® Mtcrofcpti/elf kloveq , oi ev 
roig jjisrdWoig vcpetTTrjKoreQ dvi- 
\Biv rd opvy/jLara, Poll. vii. 
98. 
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of Samos, where the veins, running geherally be- 
tween beds of rock, were exceedingly shallow, sel- 
dom exceeding two feet in depth, the miners, as in 
tile thin veins of our own coal mines, were com- 
pelled while at w^ork to lie on their, back or sides, 
which, it may be presumed, was the practice in other 
mines under similar circumstances. Whether they 
possessed any means of protecting themselves against 
the fire-damps or malaria,* which, we know, pre- 
vailed greatly at Laurion,* is a matter of much un- 
certainty. In Spain, the mines ran deep into the 
earth, and were of prodigious extent, having trans- 
verse passages and caverns of great dimensions and 
elevation. 

In an old shaft discovered in the mountains of 
Santo Spirito,^ the sides were supported by masonry ; 
large pools of water were found in some of the 
chambers, while the explorers could hear afar off 
the incessant roar of waterfalls. Here and there 
the passages were nearly blocked up by masses of 
gold and silver ore.'* 

How the water was drained off, or the ore brought 
to the surface of the earth, no ancient author has 
explained. When extracted, however, it was pound- 
ed in a stone mortar with an iron pestle, then passed 
through ,.a sieve, and transferred to the smelting 
furnace.® 

The account transmitted to us of the gold mines 
of Egypt may probably throw some light on the 
practice which prevailed among the Greeks. In 
them we find an almost exact type of the degra- 
ding toil and disregard of danger and decency re- 
cently brought to light among our own subterranean 

^ Theoph. de Lapid. § 52. to be so utterly barren, that they 

2 Aiy era I fiapv ro ywglov produce n()thing but ore. ^.Nat. 
elvau Xenoph. Memor. iii. 6. Hist, xxxiii. 21. 

12. , 4 .c Times,” March 24, 1841, 

^ The mountain districts of ^ Vitruv. vii. 7. Demosth. in 
Spain, in which the mines were Panteenet. § 6. Harpocrat. v. 
situated, are described by Pliny KeyKpeiov, Suid. t. i. p. 1428. a. 
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population.* There, indeed, the workmeili were forced 
to thefr task by the direct compulsion of a tyran- 
nical government; while in Great Britain the con^ 
straint is enveloped by a cloud of circumstances 
which conceal, though they scarcely soften, the sttyn 
laws of necessity. 

The Egyptian gold mines were situated in the 
great eastern desert, on the shores of the Red Sea. 
They had been worked from the remotest antiquity ; 
in proof of which it is related, that copper pickaxes 
were frequently found in the deserted shafts and 
galleries^ beside incredible heaps of human bones, 
relics of the multitudes who had perished there by 
malaria, of fire-damps, or the falling of rocks, pr 
more probably from the incessant oppression to 
which they were subjected.* In fact the benevo- 
lent historian,* to whom we are indebted "for nearly 
all we know on this curious subject, felt so strongly 
for the sufferings of these wretched artificers of Egyp- 
tian grandeur, that he pronounced death in their 
case to be more desirable than life.^ But the most 
miserable possess resources and springs of gratifica- 
tion unknown to philosophers and the professors of 
literature ; and, * we may be sure, that even those 
outcasts who brought up gold from the bowels of 
the earth to adorn the thrones and palace^ of the 
Pharaohs, knew how to extract from their bitter 
employment some few sweets of sufficient efficacy 
to render life endurable. 

No doubt the processes of those early times were 
sufficiently rude. When about to open a new shaft 


' The same excessive waste of 
human life has been observable in 
all countries where mines have 
been worked on a large scale: 
“ Juan Gonzales de Alzevedo 
“ assuroit en 1609, que le nombre 
“ des indigenes etoit diminu6 de 
“ moitie dans les environs des 
mines du Perou, et d’un tiers en 


“ d’autres endroits, depuis 1581.” 
Schneider, Observations sur UlHfe, 
t. ii. p. 

* Agatharchid. ap. Phot. Bi- 
blioth. Cod. 250. p. 447. a. sqq. 

• * OSrot irdvrtc ot rov ilprifii- 
vov rye KXijpoy vweXSovTet 

irodttvoTfpov Tov fliov Tvy 

Odyarov, Id. p. 448. a. 38. 
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or adit the Inspectors of the mines appdar carefully 
to have examined the diiferent faces of the ' moun- 
tain, sombre, scarped, and barren to the last degree ; 
and having fixed upon a spot jn the^face of some 
cljiff, the first operation was to render the rock fri- 
able by the application of powerful fires, which were 
kindled with wood at its base. The more robust 
of the workmen then proceeded with their pickaxes 
to the excavation of the galleries, which seldom or 
never proceeded in a right line; but following the 
direction of the metallic veins, mounted, descended, 
branched off obliquely to the left or to the right; 
and progressing in this manner, sometimes perforated 
tbe whole bulk of the mountain, and striking down- 
wards, like the roots of trees, extended even to the ’ 
sea.^ The men employed in getting the ore, fol- 
lowed indessantly by task-masters with instruments 
of chastisement in their hands, were seldom permit- 
ted to proportion their exertions to their strength ; 
but often toiled on apparently till they dropped, 
when their bones joined the heaps of those who 
had fallen before them. While thus engaged, more 
especially when united in great numbers they had 
clambered the rocks to a considerable height, they 
presented an extraordinary spectacle ; for each miner * 
carried i;a lamp bound to his forehead, though how, 
when they bent or kneeled, or worked sideways, it 


1 Similar excavations in the 
mountain of Potosi are thus de- 
scribed by Don Antonio d'Ulloa : 
Le mont du Potosi doit ^tre 
considere comme Tinterieur d' 
une ruche a miel, vu le nombre 
percemens, des galeries, des 
'Mouilles qu’ofi y remarque. C est 
ce qu'on se figurera facilement, 
“ en se representant la quantite 
'' prodigieuse de matieres qu'on a 
tirees de son interieur, pour ob- 
tener les minerals qui s'y trou- 
vent repan dus partout, et des- 
quels on extrait Targent. S’il 


6toit done possible de le de- 
couvrir totalement de sa croute 
extenie, on y appercevroit un 
nombre infini de routes souter- 
reines percees sans suite, et 
comme au hasard, selon la di- 
rection des veines metalliques/' 
Memoires Philosophiques, t. i. 
p. 289. 

« i- 

® Oiroi fjLev ovu XvyvovQ Trpotr- 
deSefjiiyovc rolg fierwirotg ty^ovTiQ 
Xarofxoveriv, ciKoXov^ovyreg o\ov 
(pXetl Tifi XtvKa%SiiyOVTi. Phot 
Bib. p. 448. a. 
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escaped beftig extinguished seems difficult of expla- 
nation. 

The laborious operation of collecting and hurryinf 
the ore was performed by boys of tender age, who 
deposited it beyond the mouth of the shaft. An- 
other class of workmen, consisting chiefly of the 
aged and the infirm, now bore the metalliferous 
stones to that part of the works where the founders 
were stationed. These were powerful and robust 
men in the flower of their age, who, with large 
stone mortars and iron pestles, reduced, under the 
eye of rtgid Inspectors, the ore to small fragments 
not exceeding a vetch in size.‘ This done, it was 
transferred to the mills which were turned by women, 
the wives and daughters of the miners, who, with the 
exception of a slender covering about the waist, were 
entirely naked, misery in all times and places ren- 
dering people contemptuous of appearances and in- 
different to morality.^ These mills, heavy no doubt 
and difficult to work, were turned by six women, 
three on either side. They would appear, however, 
to have answered well the purpose for wffiich they 
were designed, since the ore, we are told, was re- 
duced by them to the fineness of flour; after which 
it was handed ove? to the Selangeus, the last link 
in that long chain of operators which conne<?ted the 
mine with the smelting furnace. The business of 
the Selangeus consisted in separating the metal from 
the matrix in which it had been produced. For 
this purpose, the auriferous dust was cast in a heap 
upon a broad polished board slightly inclined,® and 
there washed and triturated until the greater part 
of the terrene particles had been, by soft sponges 

^ Cf. Diod. Sicul. iii* 13. errdcrat rptlQ eKarepwOey Trpbf 

* O&rog eariy 6 imrog rwv fxlay KwTrrjVy ovrtjg e^ojrrjjeyai 

yvyaiKwy rwv tig rag (pvXaKag SvaTrpoo-OTrrwg ojare fjoyov r^y 
frvvairriyixiyuiy dy^pdaiy rj yo~ alavvyrjy rov (rijfxarog *:pv7rrcii/, 
vtxjoru MuXot ydp l^fig TiXeiovg dXrj^ovariy, Phot. Bib. p. 448. a. 
ftififiKacriyy ovg roy inrirriJic- 

rf)y iTri^dXXovtri XiOoy’ kcu irapa- ^ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 21 . 
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and water, separated from the gold, whidli was next 
put into earthen vessels with small quantities of 
iead, tin, salt, and. barley-bran, and placed in the 
smelting furnace, where it was subjected, for five 
days and nights, to the flames. Thjs done, the vir- 
gin gold came forth glittering and pure as if it had 
not been wrung from human agony or sullied by 
human tears. 

In the smelting furnaces of Greece, notwithstand- 
ing the doubts of Reitemeier, which Boeckh is con- 
tented to combat with mere inferences,^ it is quite 
certain that charcoal was used,* — in the fifst smelt- 
ing, that of the aria, the arbutus, and the oak, of 
which the last was least esteemed ; and in the 
second, that of the pitch-pine. In the iron mines 
the charcoal of the Euboean walnut-tree was preferred 
for second" smelting. 

This leads us to speak of the preparation of char- 
coal, which was effected in the following manner : — 
having excavated a circular cavity in the earth, they 
pitched or paved it at bottom, and piling up to a 
great height the billets of wood, which were selected 
for their straightness in order that they might lie 
as close as possible, covered over ' the whole with 
earth and turf, so as to form a circular mound, like 
a barrow. The heap was then set on fire, and the 
covering jnerced on all sides with spits, to provide 
a vent for the smoke. The fire having been kept 
burning for the proper time, which is not stated, 
the charcoal was removed and laid by for use."’ Ex- 
tensive works of this kind were established at the 
borough of Acharne, in Attica, which was supplied 

“ That the Athenians made “ tained their livelihood.” Dis- 
“ use of the bellows and of char- sertation on the Mines of Lau- 
“ coal is not improbable ; the lat- non. Pub. Econ., &c. t. ii. p. 
“ ter, indeed, may be fairly in- 443. 

“ ferred from the account of the 

“ charcoal-sellers, or rather char- c Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 9. 1, 
" coal-burners, from which busi- gqq. 

“ ness a large portion of the 

“ Acharnians in particular ob- •* Id. v. 9. 5. ix. 3. 1. 
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with wood, ‘chiefly the scarlet oak, from the forests 
on Moflnt Parnes.' 

Much stress w'as laid by Hellenic artificers on th^ 
materials from which the chafcoal was manufac- 
tured : thus smiths, braziers, and other handicrafts- 
men preferred tliat of the pitch-pine to what was 
made from the oak, because it exhibited a greater 
tractability to th« bellows, keeping up a more en- 
during flame, and being less liable to sudden extinc- 
tion, though inferior in force. Generally, in fact, 
all dry woods furnish a brisker and a brighter flame. 
Twigs and small branches, as the Greek philosophers 
had observed, yield, while burning, the fiercest heat ; 
but it was supposed that they were too deficient 
‘in body to be profitably converted into charcoal. 
In France, however, and other parts of the Conti- 
nent, we find twigs no bigger than goose-qfuills used 
for this purpose. Some kinds of wood, it was ob- 
served, produce in burning a far greater quantity of 
smoke than others.^ Of these are all such as delight 
in humid situations, as the platane and the willow, 
with the black and white poplar. The vine,® too, 
while moist, stands in the same category, though 
it yield the palfn to the date-palm, which enjoyed 
among the ancients the reputation of being the 
smokiest tree that grows.* In shar])ness, however, 

tlie smoke of the fig-tree was supposed to excel, 

together with that of the wild fig-tree,® and gene- 
rally all such natives of the forest as abound in a 

milky juice. Nevertheless, having been barked, 
steeped in running-water, and dried again,® these 
same kinds of wood were freer than all others from 

' Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 302, wood in sacrifice. ^Theoph. Hijit. 
587. Diog. Laert. i. 8. 5. Plant, iii. 8. 52. 5.* Of. v. 1. 2. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 9. 5. ^ Tov te Sv<rKairyoTdrov ipol- 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 326. vneoc Ik pi^fo^otr^rovc ^Xsfac. 
Lysist. 308. The Haliphloios, a Chseremon, ap. Theoph. Hist, 
species of oak, was supposed by Plant, v. 9. 5. 
the ancients to be peculiarly ob- ® Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 145. 
noxious to lightning, on which ac- Plut. Sympos. v. 9. 
count the .^olians never used its <> Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 9. 5. 
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smoke, and yielded the softest and pifrest flame.^ 
The same thing is remarked of wood which had been 
washed with the lees of oil.® 

In Egypt, where charcoal is at present procured 
chiefly from the wood of the acacia, and supplied 
in most cases from the Desert, it was anciently pre- 
pared, especially for the use of smiths, from the 
iQng, tough, triangular roots of tine sari,® (Cyperus 
fastigiatus,) which resembled those of the papyrus, 
likewise burnt for fuel.^ The smiths of Hellas,* how- 
ever, were not reduced to depend entirely upon 
charcoal, since both in Liguria and Elis,^' on the 
road, it has been conjectured, leading over Mount 
I^holoe to Olympia,^ pits had been opened whence 
the forges were supplied with fossil coal. 

We may here observe, by the way, that the an- 
cients, instead of flint and steel, or lucifer matches, 
made use, in kindling a fire, of a curious apparatus 

1 Among the uses of charcoal advice of Theodoros, the son of 
was that of being rammed down Khsecos, the Samian. Ovrog ecrriv 
under the foundations of temples, 6 avfjL^ovXevffag avOpoKae vtto- 
as in that of Artemis at Ephesos : rsdfjyai role; Oe/jicXioiQ tov eV^E^e- 
Rursus ne in lubrico atque insta- rew. KaSuypov yap orrog tov 
bili fundamenta tantae molis loca- roTrov, rovg dyOpuKag to 

rentur, calcatis ea substravere ^vXwdeg diro^aXovTag, avTo to 
carbonibus dein velleribus lana). crrfptov*hVa0£c ’^x^iy v^uti. Diog, 
Plin. Na^ Hist, xxxvi. 21. On Laert. ii. 8. § 19. 
the incorruptibility of charcoal, 2 pjigt. xv. 8. Cf. 

St. Augustin, who loved to de- Martial, xiii. 15. 
claim a little, thus writes: — Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 8. 5. 

Quid ? in carbonibus nonne mi- j( 3 . Hist. Plant, iv. 8. 4. 

randa est, et tanta infirmitas, Dioscor. i. 115. 
ut ictu levissimo frangantur, ^ KaXovaiy evOvg dyOpa- 

pressu facillime conterantur : et Kag twv ^pyirropeywy ^id Ttir 
tanta firmitas ut nullo humore p^petav, elal yewdeig' eKKaioyTai 
corrumpantur, nulla estate vin- ml TrvpovvTai KaOdwep oi dvOpa- 
'^cantur, usqfie adeo ut eos sub- Keg, Bitrl ii rrepl rc Aiyvff- 
'' sternere soleant . . . Quis eos in dirov kuI to fjXcKTpoy, Kal iv 

terra humida effossos, ubi ligna Paii^ovrojy "OX^pnlaie 

putrescerent, tamdiu durare in- rV it opovg, olg Kal ol 
corruptibilior posse, nisi rerum Theoph.de Lapid. § 16. 

“ ille comiptor ignis effecit?'' De 6 Annot. ad Theoph. iv. 552, 
Civitat. Dei, xxxi. 4. The char- Xen. Anab. v. 3, 10. Strab. viii. 
coal was thus employed by the p. 145. Sieb. 
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still employed in the East : * it consisted of two 
parts, fhe one hollowed out like a diminutive mor- 
tar, the other resembling a pestle, which was in-^ 
serted into it, and turned round with extreme ve- 
locity until sparks were produced. This necessary 
piece of furniture - was most commonly manufactured 
of ivy, or laurel, or clematis, and was something of 
the rhamnus ilex, or linden-tree ; in short, of nearly 
all trees, except the olive. Generally, however, it 
was thought best to make the two parts of the in- 
strument of different kinds of wood. It was ob- 
served that, with these contrivances, fire kindled 
more readily during the prevalence of the north 
than .the south wind, and on high places than in 
‘hollows. At Rome the vestal virgins originated the 
sacred fire by means of a kind of mirror, and the 
power of burning-glasses was not unknown.® Nay, 
things resembling our lucifer matches were possessed 
by certain jugglers, though they do not appear to 
have passed into general use, either because the 
inventors refused to divulge their secret, or from 
the natural slowness of mankind to profit by useful 
discoveries."* 

1 Plat, de Repub. t. vi. p. 194. ^ Aristoph. Nub. 758. Cf. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant. «v. 9. 4, Orph. Lith. 171. p. 111. 
sqq. * Atben. i. 35. • 
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CHAPTER V. 


INDUSTRY : HOUSE-BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, CABINET- 
MAKERS, TURNERS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT-MAKERS, 
POTTERS, GLASS-WORKERS, ETC. 


Another flourishing branch of industry was that 
of quarrying stones for building, carried on where- 
ever marble, or freestone, or tufa, or granite, was 
found.* The stones were usually fashioned by the 
axe, or saw,® in the quarry, and drawn thence by 
ropes. In many cases, however, as where cheapness 
or despatch was aimed at, bricks were substituted,® 
made, in addition to the materials at present em- 
ployed, from powdered tufa.* 

In the preparation of mortar and cement the 
Greeks exhibited extraordinary" ingenuity.* They 
made use, in the first place, of liine procured by 
burning coarse marble in the ordinary way, or, se- 


^ Winkel. Hist, de TArt. i. 37. 

2 Cf. Sch. Aristoph. Pac. 299. 

3 Plato de Rep. t. vi. p. 1 5. 
Winkel. Hist, de PArt, ii. 544. 
Goguet. iv. 11. Theoph. de 
Lapid. 48. ^ 

4 Winkelmann, ii. 544. 

^ On one occasion, moreover, 
■vffien they happened to be in lack 
of hods, .they gave proof of no less 
ingenuity in their mode of carry- 
ing mortar. In the hasty con- 
struction of the fortress of Pylos; 
by Demosthenes and his compa- 
nions, the soldiers took the mud, 


which was to serve as cement, 
on their bare backs, stooping for- 
ward that it might not fall off, 
and knotting their hands on their 
loins beneath their burden: Kal 
Toy TTTjXoy, eIttov ^ioi yprjtrQm., 
ctyyEiwy diroplq, ettI tov rtJTOV 
E(j>epoy, EyKtKv<j>6T£c te, Cjq fid- 
Xlffra fJLEWoL ETnjJLEPElVy Kal TUf 
\ETpE Eg TOVTTiffM ^vfiTrXEKorreg, 

owutg firj diroTrlTTroL. Thucyd. 
iv. 4. Jhe reader will, , doubt- 
less, be struck by the pictu- 
resque energy' with which the 
great historian relates this humble 
fact. 
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condlji obfained from sea-shells, or stones picked up 
on the banks of rivers. A superior kind of cement 
was made from those stones use(^ in the manufacture 
of gypsum, which was .so firm and durable, that it 
was frequently cfound to outlast the materials which 
it had been employed to unite. It was prepared by 
being reduced to powder, and mixed with water, 
and afterwards well stirred with a piece of wood, 
since it was too hot to admit' of the hands being 
used. When removed from old walls it might be 
burnt and prepared a second and a third time, as 
originall^^ from the stone.^ This, in Syria and Phoe- 
nicia, was used in facing the walls of houses, and in 
Italy* for whitening them, as well as in the making 
of various mouldings and ornaments within.^ 

Frequently, also, it appears to have been employ- 
ed like plaster of Paris in the casting of statues, 
as was that composed of powdered marble, in re- 
pairing such as by accident had been broken. An 
example of this was observed in the cheek of a 
sphynx dug up in the island of Capri.^ Instead of 
water, however, a t^ugh glue, composed of the hides 
and horns of bu^ls, was employed in mixing it."^ 

In the roofing of houses pantiles were commonly 
made use of ; ^ instead of which, as they were fra- 
gile and easily broken by hailstones, tiles /of Pen- 
telic marble, invented by Byzes of Naxos, ^ were 


^ Theoph. de Lapid. §65, sqq. 
The KovLa, or stucco, was like- 
wise called datioiTOQ, A wall 
covered with this substance was 
called KtKoviafiivoQ TdlyoQ. Schol. 
ad Theocrit. i. 31. 

^ Theoph. de Lapid. § 67. 

^ Winkelm. Hist, de TArt, ii. 
81. 

^ Uioscdr. V. 164. * 

^ Luc. Contemplant. § 6. 

^ Of this Byzes, who lived in 
the age of Alyattes and Asty- 
ages, Pausanias gives the follow- 
ing account: — ro Evprifxa (viz. 

VOL. III. 


that of the tiles) dr^poc NaJ/ov 
Xiyovffiv elvai Bv^ov, ov <l>a<Tiy iy 
rd dyaXpiara £(j> wv eVt- 
ypajJifjLa tJyai 

Ndjtoe Evfpyoc fiB yeyei Atjrovc 
TTopc, Bvfew 

Ilaic* oc TrpbJTUvoc rev^e Xl^ov 
Kepapoy, 

De Situ Graeciae. v. 10. 3. Cf. 
Poll. i. 12. Another article pro- 
duced by the same handicrafts- 
men was the chimney-pots, 
oiralai, which appear to have 
been in almost universal use : 
onaiay ol ^AttikoI rrtv Kfpapiha 
N 
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often substituted in the case of temples, as that 
for example of Zeus at Olympia. It is mentioned 
incidentally by Dioscorides, that physicians used to 
reduce acacia-wood to powder by burning it in the 
til<3-kilns.^ 

Respecting the business of house-painters our in- 
formation is exceedingly scanty ; we may infer, 
however, that they excelled in the imitation of 
woods and marbles, * since they were employed in 
imitating on the polished surface of one stone the 
veins and colours characteristic of another.® Some 
persons covered the walls of their apartments with 
historical subjects,® or landscapes, or the figures of 
animals in fresco.'^ In later ages ceilings were 
painted, or inlaid with coloured stones,^ or abaculi, 
so as to imitate the feathers and hues of a pea- 
cock’s tail!^ 

Timber for house-building,^ the choice of which 
was regulated by law,® abounded in most parts of 
Greece, though the best and straightest was ob- 


tKaXovv, fj Tfjv OTTijv 
Poll. ii. 54. The nature of the 
oTuLa is more exactly explained 
by the author of the Etymologi- 
con Magnum : Kpdrrjc {brjaiv 
dvoTToiav fijv re Tprjfxivriv Kepa- 
fiida rrjv i'kl ttIq 6po(pfic, hi. 21. 

1 Dioscor. i. 133. 

2 Winkelmann, ii. 68. Xenoph. 
(Econom. i. 3, seq. 

® Dion Chrysost. i. 261. ii. 
459. 

4 Sch. Aristoph. Pac. 153. 

5 Plat. De Rep. t. vi. p. 353. 
Pollux. X. 84. 

^ For a kno\vledge of this fact 
we are indebted to the elder 
Pliny : In Belgic^ provincia can- 
didum lapidem serra, qua lignum, 
faciliusque etiam, secant, ad te- 
gularum et imbricum vicem : vel 
si libeat, ad quee vocant pavona- 
cea tegendi genera, xxxvi. 44. 
On which Dalecampus has the 


following note : Docti complures 
legend um putant, pa vita, aut pa- 
vimenta, u e. pavimenti modo 
facta et constructa. Ego pavo- 
nacea interpreter, picturatis lapi- 
dum impositorum quadris ad in- 
star pennarum pavonis fulgentia, 
et splendentia, ut hodie fit in 
principum sedibus tegulis magna 
colorum varietate nitentibus et 
conspicuis. See also the note of 
Hardouin in loc. 

Among the frailest dwellings 
of mankind, with the exception 
perhaps of the paper houses of 
the Japanese, we may mention 
those of the Nasamones described 
by Herodotus, composed of the 
stems of the asphodel intertwisted 
with rushes : oiicijfjiara Ee crhfx* 
TTTjKTa tk dvQ€piKittP lv£.pfikyii)v irepl 
fjr^olvovQ iarl, icai ravra rrepifo^ 
prfrd, iv. 190. Cf. v. 101. 

® Theoph, Hist. Plant, v. 55. 
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tained^ from Macedonia and Arcadia/ particularly 
from a hollow valley near a place called Crane, 
never visited by the sun, anjJ fenced round by 
rocks on all sides from the winds.^ Very particular 
rules were laid, down respecting the time and man- 
ner of felling trees;* first, wood cut in spring was 
most easily barked ; second, if this operation was 
neglected it bred worms, which furrowed its whole 
surface like written characters ; third, such as was 
cut when the moon was below the horizon was 
thought harder and less liable to decay.'* It may 
here, pdWiaps, be worth observing, that stones and 
other substances were often found grown into the 
trunks of wild olive-trees. This was particulariy 
the case with that which grew in the market-place 
of Megara. The oracle had foretold, that when this 
tree should be cut down the city would *be sacked 
and destroyed, which was brought to pass by De- 
metrius. On this occasion the tree being felled and 
sawed into planks, greaves and other articles of 
Athenian workmanship were found in the heart of 
it.^ Fragments of the timber remained in the time 
of Theophrastus^. 

In cutting hard wood carpenters made use of a 
blunt axe,® which*, thus became sharper, while soft 
wood produced the contrary effect.^ It yras cus- 
tomary before timber was committed to the saw to 
soak it for some time in water ; ^ and it is said to 


^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 2, 1. 

^ Id. iv. 1. 2, 

^ See a curious figure of the 
axe, Mus. Chiaramont, pi. 21. Of 
the time of fruit-bearing in forest 
trees, see Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 
4- 4. The same naturalist re- 
marks, that the ilex, in Arcadia, 
was f)erpetually covered with a- 
coms, the old ones not falling off 
till the new ones appeared. The 
yew and the pine blossom, he ob- 
serves, a little before midsummer, 
and the bright yellow flowers of 


the latter, are extremely beautiful 
in form. Ib. 

^ Geopon. i. 6. 4. hi. 1. 2. iii. 
10. 4. iii. 15, 3. Theoph. Hist 
Plant. V. 1. 2. 

^ Theoph. Hist.* Plant, v. 2T4. 

^Lucian. Jup. Confut. § 11, 
who elsewhere commemorates the 
practice of carpenters, who shut 
one eye that they may see the 
better. Icaromenip. § 14. 

7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 4. 7 

8 Id. V. 6. 4. 

N 2 
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have been rendered incombustible by a solution of 
alum and certain kinds of vinegar/ The tools of 
the Greek carpenter as near as possible resembled 
our own ; they had the saws small and great, the 
plane, the axe, the chisel, the square, the gimlet, 
the augur,® the compass,^ and, in short, whatever 
else could be useful in their trade. Among the 
paintings of Herculaneum* we find the representa- 
tion of a carpenter’s workshop, where two winged 
genii are busily employed with the mallet and the 
saw. In making lines, &c., they used the ruddle 
now employed.® ” 

Among the kinds of timber in most general use 
was the silver fir, thought to be extremely durable, 
in illustration of which Theophrastus relates the fol- 
lowing circumstance : it happened at Pheneos, in 
Arcadia,** that, owing to the obstruction of the tor- 
rent-beds, the plain was converted into a lake. To 
traverse this they constructed bridges of fir, and 
when the flood rose still higher, bridge upon bridge 
was erected in succession. Afterwards when the 
waters had worked themselves a passage and ebbed 
off, the whole of the wood of the,pe bridges was 
found in the completest preservation.'' The other 
kinds of timber were the elm, used for doors, hinges, 
and weasel traps ; ® the cypress,® cedar, and juni- 
per for wainscoting, beams, and paneled ceilings ; 
the Arcadian, and the Idsean yew,“ which latter 
was sometimes fraudulently substituted for cedar; 
the Euboean walnut, and the beech, which, not being 


‘ Aul. GelL Noct. Apt. xv. 1. 

2 Auger-handles and small mal- 
letgf were made of oleaster, box, 
elm, and ash ; large mallets of 
pine wood. Theoph. Hist. Plant. 
V. 7. 8. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 179. 

^ Antich. di Ercol. t. i. tav. ' 
24, p. 181. 

^ M^Xroc TtKToi^tKil. Dioscor. 

V. }2. 


^ In this country the pitch 
pine (tItvq) was rare, but it 
abounded in Elis. Theophrast, 
Hist. Plant, iii. 94. 

7Id. v.,4. 6. ^ 

® Id. V. 3. 5 — 7. 4 — 4, seq. 

9 Athen. ix. 67. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 10. 
1 , seq. 
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subject t(f the rot, were resorted to for piles and 
substructions.' The former of these trees, which 
grew to an extraordinary size, was likewise applied 
to the roofing of houses, chief!/ because, by a loud 
crackling noise, it gave notice when it was about 
to break, and thus afforded the inmates leisure to 
effect their escape. This happened at the public 
baths of Antandros, where the company foreseeing 
from this warning sound the catastrophe that was 
approaching, rushed forth into the streets, and thus 
avoided being overwhelmed beneath the ruins.* 

The box, the ilex, and the lotos, they employed 
for door-pivots, which were seasoned by. being im- 
mersed in cow-dung.’ , 

Cart and wheel wrights,^ necessarily pretty nu- 
merous, made use in their trade of the following 
kinds of wood, — the scarlet oak,® in countries not 
abounding with ilex, as Laconia and Elis, for 
carts, ploughs, and other rustic implements ; the 
oxya, the fir, and the elm, for chariot-bodies ; ® 
the ilex, the box, the ash, and the mast-bearing 
beech, for axletrees. The wood of all glutinous 
trees is naturally flexible, but more especially that 
of the mulberry and the wild fig, for which reason 
these, together with the platane, and the poplar, 
were used for making the bended rims of. chariot- 
seats, and the circles of wheels.* For spokes, the 
wood of the cornel tree was preferred, and that of 
the box, the yew, the maple, and the carpinus — 
hedge-beech, or hornbeam — for the yokes of oxen. 
In old times the bodies of carts were often formed 
of basket-work. It may be remarked by the way, 
that the Greeks understood the use of the drag- 
wheel.® . • 


> Theophrast. Hist. •Plant, iii. 
8. 4. V. 7. 7 . 

® Id. V. 6. 1. 

® Id. V. 5. 4 — 6. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 462. Poll, 
i. 253. 


5 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 1 6. 3. 

6 Id. iii. 10. 1. 

7 Id. V. 6. 2. 

“ Atlien. iii. 55. 
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It has long been made a question ^raong the 
learned* •whether the ancients were or were not ac- 
quainted with the saddle, properly so called. It may 
now be determined 'in the aflSrmative, since, besides 
thq several testimonies of classical ^writers, which 
are much too clear to be set aside, we find in 
several Ilerculanean pictures exact representations 
of. saddles, both on horses and asses, with girths 
and cruppers exactly as in modern times.* It is 
evident, too, that they are constructed upon wooden 
frames, to which Herodotus may possibly allude 
where he speaks of saddles made of tanned human 
skins.® Packsaddles for sumpter-asses are of con- 
ste^iit occurrence in history ; and that they were 
tolerably thick may be inferred from the fact, that 
numbers of daggers were concealed in .them by 
Aratos in ‘his attempt upon Argos.* I shall here 
mention, also, by the way, and without entering 
into any discussion, that horses and asses were oc- 
casionally shod by the ancients,® though the prac- 
tice was doubtless not universal. 

The trade of the cooper® was in less general re- 
quest than in modern times ; his principal em- 
ployment being the making of tubs, 'with flour and 
water-casks ; their wine having ^been chiefly pre- 
served in jars.^ Latterly, however, small kegs got 
into use, as well pi’obably as larger casks even for 
wine. Pump-makers, together with the pump it- 
self,” came in late, and of fire-engines they pos- 
sessed barely the first rudiments.® 

In speaking elsewhere of the household furniture 
of the Greeks we necessarily anticipated much of 
what "W’as to be said respecting cabinet-makers and 


**Beckmann decides for the ne- 
gative, i. 247. 

Antich. di Ercol. t. ii. tav. 
12, p. 79 . t. iii. pp. 227. 231. 
Herod, iv. 64. 

♦ Pint. Arat. § 25. 

Beckmann, hlistory of Inven- 
tions, ii. 170, sqq. 


® Sch. Aristoph. Pac. 1168. 

7 Id. 1055 . 789. 

Cf. Dutens, Orig. des Decouv. 
p. 258. Aristoph. Pac. 1 7, seq. 
Eq. 432, cum Schol. 

0 Beckmann, iv. 75, seq. 
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upholsterei^. Some few particulars, however, omit- 
ted iif that place, shall be here introduced. With 
respect to the price of furniture at Athens,^ it seems 
much better to be silent than •by a few imperfect 
conjectures to confine the mind of the reader. We 
know absolutely nothing of the matter. 

Among the Egyptians, the roots of the Persea,^ a 
beautiful fruit-tree, said to have been poisonous in 
Persia,** furnished th^ materials not only of statues 
but of bedsHfeads and tables, which were of a rich 
dark colour and received a fine polish.'* There was 
likewise in Syria, a species of wood the blackness 
of which was interveined with ruddy streaks, so that 
it looked like variegated ebony. From this were 
manufactured bedsteads, chairs, and other expensive 
articles of furniture.^ The maple-tree grows both 
on plains and mountains. In the latter situation 
its wood is of a pleasant reddish colour, finely veined 
and solid,^’ on which account it was much used in 
superior cabinet-work. The zygian maple, in gene- 
ral beautifully clouded, was so hard, that it required 
to be steeped in water before it could be wrought.^ 
Of all woods the ancients considered that of the 


^ Cf. Boeckh, Pub. Econ. of 
Athens, i. 1441, whose'’ laborious 
researches on this subject lead to 
no result. 

2 This tree, which bore fruit in 
only flowered in Rhodes. 

hi. 3. 5. 

^ ^lian. De Natur. Animal, 
ap. Schneid. ad Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, iv. 2. 5. t. hi. p. 284. The 
account of this tree given by Dios- 
corides contains a brief allusion to 
the fact related at length by 
iElian, that it was poisonous in 
its ofiginal country, together with 
some other particulars nowhere 
else I believe stated. Ueparea 
ioTTiv Iv 'AiyvTrr^, ffa/)- 
TToi/ (ptpop Hiohipovy ivtTTOfia'^oy" 


i<f ov icai TO. XtyofJLEva KpavoKo^ 

XttTTra (paXdyyia ci/^cVfcerat, fia* 
Atora iv Avvapiv 

Be £^£i TCI ^vAXa Xe/a eVtTrXarrd • 
jueva ^rjpdj atpoppayiav IrrT^v, 
TOVTO Bi laroprjoav TLveg iv Iltp- 
aiBi dvaiperiKov elvai, fieTaTediv 
Bi els 'AiyvTTTOVy dWottoBfjvai Kal 
iBi)BipLOV yeviffdai, i. 187* 

4 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 2. 5. 
Cf. Clusii. Hist. Rar. Plant, i. 2. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, y. S. 3, 
Cf. Gitone, II Costume Antico e 
Modemo di tutti i Popoli, t. i. 
p. 94, tav. 15. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, hi. 1 1 . 
12, seq. 

7 Id. v. 3. 3. 
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cypress ‘ the most durable, and it is related in con- 
firmation of this opinion, that the doors df the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos, which were njade 
of it, had already lasted four centuries in the time 
of Theophrastus.® It took the finest polish, and was 
therefore employed in costly cabinet-work. The 
wood of the tree called thuia (a species perhaps of 
wild cypress), abounding in Cyrene, and the Oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon,® was thoqght to be incorrup- 
tible ; and from its roots, which wert beautifully 
clouded, the most delicate articles of furniture were 
manufactured. Next to these the wood of the mul- 
berry-tree was preferred, which exhibited a dusky 
grain like that of the lotos.^ Expensive bedsteads 
w^re sometimes made of oxya and citron-wood, the 
feet of which, among the Persians, were often turned 
from the rwood of the doom-palm,® as they were 
formed among the Gi'eeks from amber.® Statues,^ 
which ought in truth to be regarded as articles of 
furniture, were carved from cedar, cypress," lotos, 
box, and of a smaller size from the roots of olive- 
trees, because they did not crack.® Besides these 
w^hich were perhaps the more common, we find men- 
tion in ancient writers of images of ebony, oak, yew, 
maple, beech, palm,*® myrtle, pear, linden, and vine, 
to which may be added the fig-trfee which was fre- 
quently preferred on account of its soft texture. 


1 This tree was supposed parti- 
cularly to delight in the perpetual 
snows of the Cretan Ida. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, iv. 1 . 3. 

2 Hist. Plant, v. 4. 2. 

3 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 37, 
seq. Cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. 30. 
Dioh. Sicul. V. 46. This wood, 
on account of its extraordinary 
durability, was much used in the 
roofing of ancient temples. Many 
suppose it to be the Arbor Vitee. 
Clus. Hist. Rar. Plant, i. 24. p. 
36, seq. 

4 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 4. 3. 


^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 2. 7. 
^ Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 530. 

7 Plat. De Rep. t. vi. 86. Plin. 
viii. 39. XXXV. 36. xxxiii. 54. 
Poll. i. 7. See the note of the 
Milanese editor of Winkelmann, 
Hist, del* Art, t. i. p. 31, seq. 

® Plut. Alex. § 14. Herod, ii. 
131. Pausanias supplies a list of 
the different kinds of wood 'used 
in the most ancient statues, viii. 
17. 2. 

9 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 3. 7. 
30 Id. V. 3. 6. 
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lightness, Shining whiteness, and close-grain. Oc- 
casionally statues of horses were carved of ebony 
and ivory. As during the prevalence of certaiii 
winds several of these kinds of woods were liable 
to sw^eat, ^ the vulgar, who understood nothipg 
of the cause, regarded the circumstance as a pro- 
digy.^ 

From the knotted wood of the fir-tree, tablets for 
painting or writing on were made, the inferior kinds 
of which were very common ; but there was a 
superior and very beautiful sort used only by the 
opulent.^ 

Another piece of furniture in all Greek houses 
was the chest or coffer** in which money and plat^, 
or costly garments, were deposited. Articles of this 
description were frequently manufactured of the 
finest and most aromatic woods, as ced^r for ex- 
ample, and adorned on all sides, as well as on 'the 
cover, with numerous figures in relief, sometimes 
in gold or ivory, as in the case of the celebrated 
coffer of Cypselos preserved in the treasury at Olym- 
pia.^ Generally, however, they were made of humbler 
materials ; sometimes veneered with thin planks of 
yew, which took a high polish. Persons of inferior 
means substituted for these, mallequins of fine bas- 
ket-work, or plaited from the bark of cherry or 
linden-tree.® We may here remark by tlie way, 
that bread-baskets were manufactured from willows 
and the twigs of chestnut-trees, ^ cleanly peeled, 


^ Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 

9. 8. 

2 Plut. Alex. § 14. 

^ Theoph. Hist, Plant, iii. 9. 7. 
^ Sell weigh. Anim. in Athen, 
t* vi. p. 52. Schol. Arist. Eq. 1207. 
CasauJ?. ad Theoph. CJiar. 310. 
foil. vii. 79. Plat. Tim t. vii. 
Pp. 52 . 61. Luc. Amor, § 39. 
Arist. De Mund. c. vi. 

^ Creuzer.Coramentat.Herodot. 
i-Egypt. et Helleii. i. § 7. p. 62, 


seq. Raoul Rochette, Cours D’Ar- 
cheologie, p. 342, seq. 

6 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 10. 
4 — 13. 1. V. 7. Philost. Ic^n. 

1. 31. p. 809. 

7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 15. 

2. V. 7. 7. Common baskets too 
were made of the leaves of the 
dwarf-palm, Id. i. 6. 11, and 
various domestic utensils from the 
roots of the papyrus. Id. iv. 8. 4. 
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and that in Egypt articles of this description were 
generally woven or plaited from the leaves of the 
/late and doom-palm, and probably variegated in 
colour as they are at present. At the court, how- 
ever, bread-baskets were at one period of gold, but 
fashioned so as to resemble the rush-baskets in use 
among the earlier Greeks.* 

.Lanterns, too, in the first instance, were of basket- 
work,® though afterwards manufactured, as in mo- 
dern times, with thin plates of horn or ivory.* 

In some parts of Greece when individuals, not 
possessing costly furniture, desired to give -a grand 
entertainment, they hired whatever articles they stood 
in need of, as seats, beds, vases, &:c., of a broker, 
whose business, in the island of Samos, was once car- 
ried on by the tyrant Polycrates.^ 

As ivory entered largely into the making of fur- 
niture among the ancients,* the reader will not re- 
gret to find here an explanation of the means by 
which it was rendered soft and tractable. This se- 
cret appears hitherto to have escaped the modern 
writers on Art. Monsieur Dutens® and the Milanese 
editors of Winkehnann® observe, that the ancients 
possessed the art of softening ivory without, however, 
giving any intimation that they understood in what 
the secret consisted. But the whole matter was ex- 
tremely 'simple, since they merely steeped the piece 
of ivory about to be worked in a fermented liquor, 
called zythos,® prepared from barley, and drank com- 

1 Athen. vi. 15. passage in .(Eneas Tacticus, cap. 

“ Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 428. xxvi. p. 81, seq. Ed. Orell. Cf. 

® Athen. vi. 157. That the cap. xxii. p. 67, seq. 
trade of lantern-making was of * Athen. xii. 57. 

considerable inaportance in the ® Luc. Cynic. § 9. Somn. seu 

ancient world may be inferred Gall. § 14. 
from the great number of lanterns ® Origi^e des Decouvertes, p. 
made use of in fortified cities, 194. 

either when actually besieged, or> ^ Histoire de TArt. p. 34. 
when apprehensive of sudden at- ® Kat 6 i\e(pac 

tacks from the enemy. See on yiveral (ips\6ixtvos ahrif. Dios- 
this subject a long and interesting cor. ii. 109. 
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monly,^ with or without a mixture of honey, by all 
persons in Gaul. Many of these ivory ornaments 
were produced by the turning-lathe. They turnec^ 
also from the knots of the ArcaSian fir large bowls 
of a shining bla^ck colour.^ There was even a kind 
of stone which, being soft when drawn from the 
(juarry, was turned and cut into bowls, plates, and 
other articles for the table, which were susceptible 
of a high polish, and became hard %y constant ex- 
j)osure to the air.^ 

It was, probably, to the turner’s art that the 
Greeks •wed many of those straight and elegant 
kinds of walkingsticks,® particularly affected by the 
opulent, and called Persian, doubtless because the 
use of them came originally from Asia. Others 
preferred the Laconian scytale,'^ fashioned usually from 
a piece of whitethorn, and philosophers, • sticks of 
olive-wood.^ Rustics then, as now, were in the habit 
of carrying twisted and uncouth walkingstaves, bent 
sometimes atop, and of heavy materials. The straight 
light stem of the malache,^ and birch, and elder,’' 
were likewise in use ; while some carried sticks made 
from the agnus castus or the laurel, which were be- 
lieved to possess the virtue of preserving those who 
bore them from accident or injury.® The making of 
umbrellas or parasols, which opened and closed like 


‘ Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 7. 1. 
2 Id. de Lapid. § 42. Plin. 
Nat. Hist. XXX vi. 44. Tourne- 
fbrt, Voyage, t. i. p. 209. 

Gitone, II Costume, pi. 20. 

^ Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 
170, seq. Suid. v. aKVToXoy, t. ii. 
p. 768. b. Poll. iv. 170. V. 18. 
X. 118. 

^ Luc. Dial. Meret. xi. § 3. 
The Colastron, an evergreen, and 
the Mya, were also used for 
walkingsticks. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant. V. 7. 7. 

Theophrast. Hist. Plant, i. 
2, seq. 


7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 13. 
4. 14. 4. Old men sometimes 
flourished a pair. Sch. Aristoph. 
Plut. 272. Generally, however, 
they were content, even in wiritex*, 
with one, and were, therefore, 
compared by the poets to three- 
legged stools. Hesiod. 0pp. et 
Dies, 533. j^schjl. Agam. sT). 
Eurip. Troad. 275. For the 
thick, heavy staff affected by 
old men see in Zoega (Bassi 
liilievi, tav. 40) a basso rilievo 
representing the Death of Me- 
leager. 

® Dioscor. i. 135. 
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our own,* no doubt constituted a separatb branch of 
industry. These articles, it may be observed, were 
manufactured with great elegance, with handles grace- 
fully ornamented, arid furnished at the periphery ^ with 
numerous elongated drops. It was, probably, the same 
tradesmen in whose shops were found those folding- 
seats, or camp-stools, invented by Dmdalos, the use of 
which seems to have been very common at Athens.* 
Respecting th® manufacture of musical instruments, 
we have but a few particulars to communicate, though 
it formed a profitable branch of industry in every 
part of Greece. Musical instruments were divided 
by the ancients into three kinds:* those which were 
played by means of the breath, — the pipe, the trum- 
pet, and the flute; those whose harmony resided in 
their strings, as the lyre and the cithara ; and those 
which produced sound by beating or clashing against 
each other, as cymbals and the drum. The best 
trumpets, supposed to have been an invention of the 
Tyrrhenians,® were obtained from Italy, though on 
many occasions great sea-shells were substituted for 
those larger instruments. In the East, trumpets were 


^ To this fact Aristophanes jo- 
cularly alludes, where he describes 
the ears of the Demos as opening 
and closing under the influence of 
eloquence. Equit. 1344, seq. 

Ta' ^’c5ra yelp erov, vrj At i^e- 
TerdvyvTaij 

*'Qi(nrtp (TKiddior, Kai iraXiv 
^vrfjysTat. 

On this passage the Scholiast ob- 
serves : (TKiTatTfid rc, oirep ai 
yvpoiKeg irapd roTg 'Adrji'aloic 
t^ovfft deovtrai virip rov prl 
KaletrOaL rdc o\pet£ viro tov fiXiov. 
EKTelyeraL de Kal avariXXerat 
TTpoQ rov Kareirelyovra fcaipdv, 

2 Hope, Costumes of the An- 
cients. — Gitone, II Cost. Ant. e 
Mod. pi. 17. pi. 67. 


3 Aristopt. Eq. 1384. cum 
Schol. 

4 Sch. Aristoph. Nub. 312. 

^ Poll. iv. 70. Sch. Aristoph. 
Ran. 133. Cf. Raoul Rochette, 
Cours D'Archeol. p. 136. In 
lieu of trumpets the Indians, we 
are told, made use of certain 
whips, by the flourishing and 
cracking of which in the air they 
produced a kind of rude music. 
These strange sounds were ac- 
companied by the low and ter- 
rible roll of their great drums, 
which still continue to delight the 
ear of the Hindus. Suid. v. 
<rd\7rty£, t. ii. 709. b. For the 
common form of the trumpet see 
Gitone, II Costume, tav. 81. 
Zoega, Bassi Rilievi, tav. 9. 
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sometimes ^manufactured of cow-hide, though the 
usual materials were brass and iron, with a little 
bone for the mouth-piece.^ There were two kinds,* 
— the straight and the crooked. 

Of the pipe pf barley-straw,^ invented by Osiris, 
nothing need be said except, that its use and ma- 
nufacture formed the amusement of shepherds. The 
fashioning of the common pipe constituted an im- 
portant branch of industry, particufarly in Boeotia, 
where the reed^ from which it was made abounded 
in the Orchomenian marshes,^ between the Cephisos 
and the «Melas, in the place called Pelecania.^ The 
season for cutting, which prevailed up to the age 
of A-ntigones, was the month Boedromion ; bul:, 
for the improvement of the instrument, that musi- 
cian altered the time, which thenceforward was in 
the months Scirophorion and Hecatombidn. ® The 
reeds were prepared in the following manner: being 
cut, they w’ere piled in a heap with their leaves on, 
and left in the open air during the whole winter. 
Having in spring been cleared of their outer inte- 
guments, well rubbed and exposed to the sun, they 
were, during the summer, cut into lengths at the 
knots, and left a little longer in the open air.*^ The 


^ Poll. iv. 71. 

^ Cf. Aristot. Problem, xix. 23. 

^ Cf. Philost. Icon. i. 20. p. 794*. 

** The borders of this lake must 
at all times have presented a most 
picturesque appearance, tufted as 
they were with thickets of the 
willow and the eleagnos, while a 
variety of terrestrial and aquatic 
plants descended its banks and 
spread themselves far into the 
water, as the pipe and the com- 
n^on reed, the white nympheea, 
the typha, the phleos, the cyperos, 
the menyanthos, the icme, and the 
ipnon. Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 
10 . 1 . 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 11. 


8. Dioscor. i. 94. Thjs KaXafiog 
avpiyyiag is the Saccharum Ra- 
vennse of Sibthorp, Flora Grseca, 
tab. 52, where it is observed, that 
it is found ‘^in Peloponneso co- 
prose; ad littora Ponti Euxini 
prope Fanar,*' 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 1 1. 9. 
7 The form of the modern pipe 
is thus described by Chandler, 
who, after having spoken of tlTe 
laborer, adds this Was accompa- 
^ nied by a pipe with a reed for 
‘ the mouth-piece, and below it a 
circular rim of wood, against 
which the lips of the player 
came. His cheeks were much 
inflated, and the notes so va- 
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internodial spaces did not fall short of two^ palms 
in length, and the best portions of the reed used 
/or making the double pipe ^ was about the middlf/^ 
Pipes and flutes^ were likewise manufactured of the 
leg-bones of stags, at least in Bceotia. The lotos- 
wood^ transverse flute was an invention of the Afri- 
cans. The elymoean flute made of boxwood owed 
its origin to the Phrygians, and was played during 
the worship of Cybel^. That called hippophorbos 
was invented by the last dwellers of Libya, who 
habitually played on it while pasturing their great 
droves of horses in the desert.^ It appears to have 
been a very simple instrument, fashioned of a piece 
of laurel-wood, by removing the bark and scooping 
out the pith. Its sharp shrill sound which could 
be heard far and near, delighted the ears of the 
horses, who probably, like the Turks, estimate the 
merit of music by its loudness. The monaulos, a 
favourite invention of the Egyptians, spoken of by 
Sophocles in his Thamyris, was usually played in 
marriage concerts.^ The lugubrious funeral-pipe of 
the Carians was a Phrygian invention. There ex- 
isted among the Thebans a curious instrument of 
this kind, probably used in hunting,’ made from the 
bones of fawns, with a coating, of bronze.^ The 
Tyrrhenians, like the rude sportsmen of Europe, 
drew music from the horn. Among the Phoeni- 
cians was a small flute made of goose-bones, not 
exceeding a span in length, called gingras “ in ho- 
nour of Adonis, so named in their language, which 
emitting a plaintive and melancholy note, was doubt- 


rious, shrill, and disagreeable, 
‘^,as to remind me of the com- 
position desj^ed for the ancient 
Aulos or flute, as was fabled by 
Minerva.’* Travels, &c. i. 49. 

1 Cf. Gitone, II Costume, tav, 
65. 

2 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 11. 
6, seq. 

^ Schol. Aiistoph, Acham. 827, 


seq. Cf. Plat. De Rep. t. vi. 
p. 386. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 3. 3, 
Poll, iv. J4. 

® Poll. iv. 74. Comm. t. iv. 
p. 720. .dSlian. De Nat. Animal, 
xii. 44. 

^ Poll. iv. 75. 7 i(j, iv. 75. 

Athen. iv. 76. Poll. iv. 76. 
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less much dsed in the wailing orgies of that divinity. 
Its character being exceedingly simple, it was ha- 
bitually put into the hands of beginners,^ and seems, 
to have been very common at Athens. The most 
extraordinary pipes, however, enumerated by anciept 
writers, were the ones in which those Scythian tribes 
denominated by the Greeks, Cannibals, Black Cloaks, 
and Arimaspians, delighted; and manufactured from 
the leg-bones of eagles and vultures.® The Celts 
and the islanders of the ocean, our own forefathers, 
doubtless eschewed the music of vultures’ legs, and 
contented themselves with the notes of the syrinx.* 

In earlier times there was a flute appropriated 
to each mode, or grand division of the national 
music, but afterwards Pronomos of Thebes,* invent- 
ed one equally well suited to every mode. Even 
the manufacture of mouth-pieces, and flute-cases 
formed a considerable branch of industry. The 
materials from which the above instruments were 
chiefly made, were, in addition to those already 
mentioned, branches of the elder tree and dwarf 
laurel, bones of asses and kids, ivory and silver.* 
Organs, and hydraulic organs, the latter invented by 
the Alexandrian barber Ctesibios, to whom anti- 
quity was likewise^ indebted for the knowledge of 
the pump, were reckoned by the ancients • among 
wind-instruments.^ 

Of stringed-instruments the most common was the 
lyre,’^ manufactured from many kinds of fine wood, 
and sometimes of ivory.® The bridge was usually 
of ilex.^ The cithara,^® introduced at Athens by 
Phryuis,“ was made sometimes of horn with wooden 


^ Athen, iv. 75. Hesych. v. 
yiyypi(n, 

2 Poll. iv. 76. 

^ Sutd. V. tTv/oiy^, t. ii. pt 844. a. 
^ Cf. Dion Chrysost. i. 263. 

^ Jul. Scalig. Poet. i. 20, p. 78, 
seq. 

^ Athen. iv. 75. Pignor. de 
S&v. p. 88, seq. Vitruv. ix. 9. 


7 A rude species of lyre is stjjl 
in use in Asia Minor. Chandler, 
Travels, &c., i. 149. 

8 Athen. xv, 50. Herod, iv. 
192 . 

9 Theoph. Plant, v. 7. 6. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 574. 
Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 958. 
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pegs,^ though mention occurs of one forihed entirely 
of solid gold, adorned with figures in relief of the 
rMuses, Orpheus, and Apollo, and thickly studded 
with emeralds and 'other precious stones.*^ The ma- 
gS,dis,* sometimes reckoned among ^find-instruments, 
was unquestionably stringed, since we find Timotheus, 
accused at Sparta of innovating in the number of 
its chords, pointing out to his accuser an ancient 
statue of Apollo, in which the god was represented 
playing on a magadis with an equal number.'* In 
proof of its antiquity it may be remarked, that Les- 
bothemis, a sculptor, who flourished in a remote age 
at Mytilene, where this instrument was always in 
h,igh favour,® represented one of the Muses with the 
magadis in her hand. The pectis, said to have been 
an invention of Sappho, and by some confounded 
with the* magadis, ought rather perhaps to be re- 
garded as a modification of that instrument.® The 
ej)igoneion, so called from its inventor Epigonos, by 
birth an Ambraciot, though afterwards made a citi- 
zen of Sicyon, was a kind of harp with forty 
strings, resembling, probably, those many-chorded 
instruments represented on the monumiients of Egypt 
and Ethiopia. This Epigonos, is said^o have been 
the first person who in playing .dispensed with the 
use of 4;he plectron.^ The ancient Arabs forestalled 
Signor 'Paganini, and drew a world of si^eet sounds 
from an instrument of one chord.:® the Assyrians 
had their pandoura, with three strings. ® Among 
the Scythihtis was found the pentachordon, stringed 
with thongs of raw bull-hide, and played on by 
a plectron of goat’s hoof. The Libyans, more espe- 
cially the Troglodytes, filled their caverns with the 


^ Luc. adv. Indoct. § 10. 

2 Id. § 8. 

^ Athen. iv. 35. Poll. iv. 61. 
Anab. vii. 3. Meur, Lect. Att*. 
iv. 20. 

* Athen. xiv. 40. . 

5 Id. 36. ' 


^ Poll. iv. 59. 

7 Etyfn. Mag. 605. 45. ’ 

® Poll. iv. 60. 

9 There was likewise an in- 
strument of four chords. Etym. 
Mag. 514. 34. 
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music ^ of tlie psithura, otherwise called the ascaron, 
an instrument a cubit square, which produced sounds 
resembling the tinkling of castanets. Caiitharos at* 
tributes its invention to the Thracians. To these 
we may add ,the dtum, the tambourine,* wjth 
cymbals, and castanets, sometimes of brass, and 
sometimes of shells, played on by women in honour 
of Artemis. . 

The business of the potter® was held in consi- 
derable estimation among the Greeks, so that seve- 
ral celebrated cities rivalled each other in their 
productions. Among these, Athens,® Samos, and 
Rhodes held the first rank.'* Even the Boeotian Au- 
lis obtained some degree of reputation for its earth- 
enware.® But that made at Kolias,® in Attica, 
from the clay there found, and richly painted with 
figures in minium, appears 'to have been* the most 
beautiful known to antiquity. 

The number of rough articles produced was pro- 
digious, seeing that oil, and wine, and salt-fish, 
and pickles, and a variety of other commodities 
were exi)orted in jars ; while almost all culinary ope- 
rations were carried on in earthern vessels. Such 
of these as found their way to Egypt, after the con- 
quest of that country by the Persians, were filled 
with Nile water, and transported into the desert, 
on camels, to slake the thirst of the wayfarers on 
that arid waste.^ Perhaps, the largest articles of 

* See a representation of this natives were driven to the use of 

instrument, with a portrait paint- ostrich’s eggs for goblets, because 
ed on the bottom of it. Antich. no potter’s clay was found in their 
di Ercol. t. iv. p. 151. OMntry. De Dipsad. § 7. Cf. 

^ On the potter’s wheel, see ftn. Nat. Hist. x. 1. Bochart. 
Suidas. V. icwXidSot Kepauijec. t. Hierozoic. Compend. ii. 16. . 

i.p. ISll.b. • ..." * 

* Aristoph. Acharn. 901, seq. T Herodot. iii. 6. 

* Athen. xi. 37. • branch of the potter's business 

® Pausan. ix. 19. 8. . consisted in the manufacture of 

® Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 2. earthen pipes used in convey- 

Chandler, Travels, ii. 166. Lu- ing water to towns and cities, 
cian observes somewhat jocularly See Chandler, Travels, &c. i. 22. 
'that in some parts of Africa the seq. 133. 

VOL. m. 
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earthenware, however, were the corn-jars, some of 
which are said to have contained nearly a quarter 
•of grain, in lieu of .which plaited corbels were some- 
times used.* , Much art and elegance was displayed 
in- the forms, varnishing, and painting of fictile vases, 
some of which, of light and graceful contour. Were 
made without bottoms, wholly for ornament.® The 
colours employed in the painting of vases, more par- 
ticularly those intended to hold the ashes of the 
dead, were generally light and durable ; and the 
ease and beauty of the .figures prove that the an- 
cient- potters paid great attention to the aits of de- 
sign. The?* ornaments were extremely various, some- 
times consisting of representations of the gods, as 
Heracles, Pan, or the genii, sometimes of oakleaves, 
garlands, or festoons, arranged with taste and ele- 
gance.® Athenaeus speaks of a kind of porcelain 
called Rhossiean,* covered with the forms of flowers, 
upon which Cleopatra expended five minaj per day. 
Another branch of the potter’s business consisted in 
the manufacturing of lamps,® which were so generally 
in use, that, throughout the Greek and the Roman 
world, the sites of cities, the ruins, of temples, and 
the sepulchral chambers excavated beneath the earth, 
lavishly abound with them, entire or in fragments.® 
Hyperbqlos is said to have amassed a considerable 
fortune by selling lamps of an inferior quality.® Wax- 
candles, however, were likewise in use, at least in 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 614. 

* Winkelmann, Hist, de I’Art. 
t. i. p. 30, seq. 

s “ Morning Chronicle,” July 
1 1 838, p. 3, where we find an 

account of several of these jars 
dug up at Exeter. 

* Athen. vi. 16. 

* These were filled with the 
dpvTatva, a brazen ladle. Schol. 
Arist. Eq. 1087. zEropos, king 

Macedon, was an amateur 


lamp-maker, devoting his leisure 
hours to the manufacture of dimi- 
nutive lamps and tables, just as 
other kings used to unbend their 
minds, after the enjoyment of 
luxury, by painting, playing the 
flute, or wielding the turning- 
lathe. Plut. Demet..§ SOi 

® Herodot. ii. 62. Cf. Sophocl. 
Aj. 285, sqq. 

t Aristoph. Eq. 1301. Vesp. 
1001. 
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later agies,‘ and with the same materials they fashioned 
artificial pomegranates and other ornaments, together 
with small portable images of aniiyals, men, and gods,^ 
which, like our figures of plaster of Paris, were sold, 
as well as thoso of clay, about the streets. Some 
notion, too, may be formed of the price, since we 
find that a figure of Eros fetched a drachma.^ 

Tlie manufacture of glass '^ w^as carried to a very 
high degree of perfection among the ancients.^ They 
understood the methods of blowing, cutting, and 
engraving on it; could stain it of every rich and 
brilliant Colour so as to imitate the most precious 
gems,^ from the ruby and the amethyst to the tur- 
quoise and the beryl ; they could fashion it into jars, 
and bowls, and vases, exhibiting all the various hues 
of the peacoeVs train, which, like shot-silks and the 
breast of the dove, exhibited fresh tints in every 
different light, — fading, quivering, and melting into 
each other as the eye changed its j)oint of view.^ 


1 Vid. Plin. xiii, 27- xvi. 70, 
curn not. Hard. — Antipat. ap. 
Anthol, Grtec. vi. 249. 

^ Anacreon, 10. ^then. vUi. 
50. Suid. V. uopoTrXdOoi. t. ii. p. 
1500. a. 

^ Plat. Tim. t. vii. p. 8!. 

^ Large glass cups. Luc. Quo- 
med. Hist, sit Conscrib. § 25. In 
the Antichita di Ercolano we see 
represented a glass vase so com- 
pletely transparent, that the eggs 
with which it is filled are seen as 
distinctly as through water, t. ii. 
p. 111. Cf. t. iii. p. 287. 

^ Petron. Satyr, p. 99. Cf. 
Treb. Poll. Gallien. § 12. p. 
321. Cay] us supposes them to 
have rhixed a small portion of 
lead with their glass, t. if. p. 355. 

^ The ' allusions of ancient au- 
thors to these vases are few. 
They are mentioned, however, 
in a letter of Adrian to the Con- 
shl Servianus : Calices tibi al- 


lasso7ites versicolores transraisi, 
quos mihi sacerdos templi ob- 
tulit, tibi et sorori mece specia- 
liter dedicates, quos tu velim 
festis diebus conviviis adhibeas/* 
Vopisc. in Vit. Satumin. cap. 
viii. Casaubon, in his note on 
this passage, speaks of *these cups 
in the following terms : Allas - 
sontes qui colorem mutant sicut 
palumborum colla. The mur- 
rhine vases, the nature of which 
so many have attempted to ex- 
plain, if they were not after all 
a species of glass, appear at least 
to have had many analogous qua- 
lities ; and the following descrip- 
tion of Pliny is calculated to 
create the highest idea of their 
beauty : Splendor his sine viri- 
bus : nitorque verius quam 
splendor, Sed in pretio varie- 
tas colorum subinde circuma- 
gentibus se maculis in purpu- 
ram candoremque, et tertium 
0 2 
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Squares of glass were produced, perfectly polished 
and transparent without, but containing figures of 
♦ various colours m, their interior.* Glass, likewise, 
was wrought into bassi and alti rilievi, and cast, as 
gems were cut, into cameos.* The manufacturers of 
Alexandria excelled in- the working of glass,® with 
which they skilfully imitated all kinds of earthen- 
■\<>are, fabricating cups of every known form. 

It is added, moreover, that a certain kind of earth 
was found in Egypt, without which the best kind 
of coloured glass'* could not be produced. Petro- 
nius informs us, that, in the reign of Tiberius, a 
skilful exiperimentalist discovered the art of render- 
kig this substance malleable, but that the eniperor,^ 
from some freak of tyranny, put the man to death, 
and thus^ his secret was lost to the world.® A simi- 
lar act of cruelty was perpetrated by the public 
authorities at Dantzic, who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, caused an able mechanician, who had invented 
a superior kind of ribbon-loom, to be strangled.*’ 

ex utroque ignescentem, veluti ^ Winkel. Hist, de TArt. i. 51. 
per transitum coloris, in pur- See Beckmann, Hist, of Inven- 
pura, aiit rubescente lacteo. tions, vol. i. p. 240. 

Sunt qui maxime in iis lau- ^ A then. xi. 28. Cf. Schol. 

dent extremitates ct quosdam Aristoph. Nub. 756. 
coloruiij, repercussus quales in ^ Strab. ap. Beckmann, History 
coelesti arcu spectantur.*' Nat. of Inventions, i. 1 98. 

Hist, xxxvii. 8. ^ Satyr, c. 51, p. 25, scq. BuiTn. 

^ Winkelinann, Hist, de I’Art. Plin. xxxvi, 66. 
i. 48. ^ Beckmann, iii. 494. 
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industry: oil and colour men. — Italian warehouses. 
druggists. COLLECTORS OF SIMPLES. 


There was, moreover, produced in Greece, a 
number of articles, whether of use or luxury, to 
the venders of which it appears difficult to ap- 
propriate a name. It must necessarily be inferred, 
however, that there existed a class of shopkeepers 
analogous to our oil and colour men, at whose es- 
tablishments were found most or all of the following 
commodities : every kind of vegetable oil, 'for cook- 
ery, painting, or to be burned as lamp-oil, of sea 
salt, jirobably for medicinal purposes,* oil of horse- 
radish,- used instead of the root itself, as a condi- 
ment. Among the lamp-oils it is worthy of obser- 
vation that the Greeks included castor oiP which 
was commonly, from its nauseous effects, eschewed 
as a medicine. * Bitumen * also was occasionally 
burnt in lamps. Their lampwicks were ordinarily 
of rushes,® which tfiey sometimes anointed v»ith the 
oil expressed from the seeds of the myagfum pe- 
reniie ; and from certain nuts found on the oak 
they obtained a sort of woolly substance^ which, be- 
ing twisted into wicks, burnt freely without oil. 
The dried stem of the torch-weed “ was likewise em- 
ployed for this purpose. Their flambeaux consisted 
originally of slips of the pine or pitch tree,® or even 


' Aristoph. Problem, xxiii. 15. 
^ 'Pa^aveXato*'. Dioscor. i. 45. 
® Kixivov eXacoy.— KlKt, oi Se 
afinra/itov aypiov, oi Se, aiaiKi 
Kwjrpioy. Dioscor. iv. 164. 

•* Dioscor. i. 99. Cf. Herod. 179. 
® Schol. Aristoph. Nub. GO. 
Athen. x. 25. 


® Dioscor. iv. 1 17. 

I Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 7. 4. 
Plin. xviii. 10. 

® Poll. i. 229, seq. 

9 The same torch is still in use 
in Circassia. J. S. Bell, Journal 
of a residence in Circassia, ii. 69. 
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as at Rhodes of the bark of the vine,i but afterwards 
certain combustible compositions were burfied in 
^painted and ornamented handles.^ 

The making of ‘pitch, generally found in thdse 
shops, was carried on in the following manner,^ 
particularly among the Macedonians : Having cleared 
a large level space in the forests, as when construct- 
iiig a threshing-floor, they carefully paved it, and 
gave the wdiole a slope towards the centre. The 
billets of wood were then piled up endways as 
close to each other as possible, and so as that the 
height of the heap should always be in proportion 
to its magnitude. These piles were frequently of 
enormous dimensions, falling little short of a hun- 
(fred yards in circumference and rising to the height 
of eighty or ninety feet. The whole mound was 
then covered with turf and earth ; and the wood 
having been set on fire by means of an open pas- 
sage below, which immediately afterwards was closed, 
numerous ladders were thrown up along its sides in 
order that, should the least smoke anywhere appear, 
fresh layers of turf and earth might be cast upon it : 
for if the flame found a vent the hopes of the ma- 
nufacturer were destroyed. The pitch flowed off by 
an underground channel leading from the centre 
of the . area to a spacious cisterh sunk in the earth 
about tVenty feet beyond the circumference of the 
mound, wdiere it was suffered to cool. During two 
days and two nights the fire in these heaps con- 
tinued generally to burn, requiring the incessant 
care and vigilance of the workmen, though it fre- 
quently happened that before sunset on the second 
day, the earthy crust flattened and fell in, the w^ood 
being redujeed to ashes. This was generally preceded 
by the pitch ceasing to flow. The whole of this 
period was converted into a holidaj^ by the labourers, 

1 Athen. xvi. 61. Cf. Tzetz. 391. Cf. Gitone, II Costume, tav. 
ad Lycoph. 48. t. i. p. 34<3. 63. Zoega, Bassi Rilievi, tav. 14. 

- Sch. Aiistoph. Vesp. 1373. ^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 3 . i. 

B(jb‘ttiger. Fur. pi. 2. Bartheltmy, Cf. Sch. Aristoph. Acharii. 189. 
Anarcharsis, ii. 330. Goguet. iii, 643. 
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who offered sacrifice to the gods, and preferred 
many •prayers, that their pitch might be plentiful 
and good. 

• Nitre was procured from wood-ashes/ as it is at this 
day in Circassia, from the ashes of a plant cultivated 
for the purpose. It has been supposed that the 
ancients were acquainted with gunpowder;^ and there, 
appears to have been a dim tradition of artificial thun- 
der and lightning among the Brachmanes in the 
remotest antiquity.^ 

The demand for the various eartlis and colours 
was considerable ; such as the Melian, a fine white 
marl, used by artists frequently for communicating 
to gi:een paint a pale hue;^ the Cimolian, *by fullers 
and tlie gypsum, employed occasionally by borti. 
Tlie Samian, being fat and unctuous,® was eschewed 
by painters, though it found its place among the 
materia medica. Another article in much request 
was the argol, a beautiful moss,^ used both by painters 
and dyers ; to which we may add the cinnabar^ and 
the kermes, used for dying scarlet ; the Indian 
black, ^ indigo, ultramarine, lamp and ivory black, 
painter’s soot, collected from glass furnaces,^® verdi- 
gris, ceruse, ami minium, used in painting vases and 
clay statues.n Other substances which sometimes 
entered into the ihaterials of painters wero,^the san- 
darach^® and the orpiment, found in gold, silver, and 


^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 7. G. 
Dutens, Orig. des Decoiivertes, 
&c. p. 183. Bell, Resid. in Cir- 
cassia, ii. 30. Beckmann, ii, 434. 

2 Dutens^ p. 194, sqq. 

3 Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 

ii. 33. iii. 13. Themist. Orat. 
27. p. 337. 

4 Dioscor. V. 180. Theoph. de 

Lapid. § 63. • 

^ Dioscor. V. 176. Beckmann, 

iii. 245. Theoph. de Lap. § 62.' 
Plin. XXXV. 56, seq. 

® Theoph. de Lapid. § 62, seq. 
Plin. xxviii. 53. 77. xxxi. 46. 
Beckmann, i. 60. 


^ Dioscor. V. 109. Theoph. 
de Lap. 58. 

9 Reckmann, iv. 120. 111. 
117. 

10 Dioscor. v. 1 82. 

11 Suid. V. K(i)\iddoQ KcpaixrjsCi^^ 
i. p. 1511. b. Pans. vi. 26. 11. 
Herodot. iv. 194. 194. vii.*68, 
who says, it was also used by 
certain people in painting their 
bodies. 

Dioscor. V. 122. 121. On the 
earths and ochres of the ancients, 
see Sir Humphrey Davy, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, 1815, 
pt. i. p. 97, seq. 
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copper mines, ochre, ruddle, and chrysocolla. l^iuldlc 
was successfully imitated by burnt ochre, the manu- 
focturing of which was the invention of Cydias/ 
who having observed that a quantity of ochre found 
in .a house which was burnt down Jiad assumed a 
red colour, profited by the hint, though the article 
thus produced was inferior to the natural. The 
Le^nnian earth,® having been mixed with goats" blood, 
kneaded into small round pastilles, and stamped with 
the figure of a goat, was vended, partly as a medi- 
cine, partly to be used in sacrifice. Tn the same 
shops, doubtless, sealing-wax and ink were sold.’ 
The receipt, for preparing the latter was as follows 
to, an ounce of gum they added three ounci^s of 
])ine-torch or resin soot, or oven that which was 
obtained from the glass furnaces, and used, as above 
observed, by i)aintexs. In this latter case, a mina 
of soot was mingled with a pound and a half of 
gum, and an ounce and a half of bull’s glue and 
copperas-water. An infusion of wormwood ^ was 
sometimes used in the manufacture of ink, which 
preserved the manuscripts written with it from being 
gnawed by rats or other vermin. Another method 
was, to smear the parchment with satfroii and cedar 
oil.^ 

1 Theoph.'^de Lapid. § 53. terea arbitrari eos non compu- 

2 Dioscor. V. 113. Plin. xxviii, truisse. Et libros cedratos fu- 

21. xxix. 33. XXXV. 14. isse : propterea arbitrarier ti- 

3 Luc. Alexand. § 21. neas non tetigisse.'’ Plin. Nat. 

4 Dioscor. V. 183. i. 93, Plin. Hist. xiii. 27. To the virtues of 

XXXV. 23. this oil Vitruvius also bears tes- 

^ Dioscor. iii. 26, timony. “ Quee ungun tur cedrio, 

® Luc. adv. Indoct. § 16. By “ ut libri h tineis et carie non 

the odour of this oil the books ‘‘ Iseduntur.” ii. 9. In the above 

of Numa were said, by tradition, passage of Pliny, Hardouin reads 
to have been preserved for many libros citrates,” and supposes 
generations. Mirabantur alii, the natuijalist to mean that 
“ quomodo illi libri durare potu- citron-leaves were folded in 
issent : ille‘(Hennna) ita ratio- "the manuscript: ‘^quorum base 
nem reddebat : lapidem fuisse propria dos, ut arceant ani- 
quadratum circiter in media “ malium noxia, hoc est, ti- 
“ area vinctum candelis qiioquo neas.” Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. , 
versus. In eo lapide insuper 7. But as the citron was not in- 
‘‘ libros irnpositos fuisse : prop- 'troduced into Greece or Italy un- 
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NexJ to'* these, perh^is, should be ranged those 
shops which resembled our Italian warehouses, where 
thp. gourmands of antiquity procured their best vine- , 
gar, pickles, and sauces.^ To ’enumerate all the 
articles found such an establishment would 
somewhat difficult ; but we may observe that they sold, 
among other things, the best Colophonian mustard,* 
pepper,^ together with all the substitutes occasion- 
ally used for it, such as the Syrian nard/ water- 
pejiper/ and, among the ancient Italians, lovagc of 
Lombardy,® garlic heads, a mixture of salt and 
thyme, pickled olives, and cornel-berries, to be eaten 
at table, pickled dittanderj^*^ mountain rue,'® snake- 
weed* or wake-robin, fennel or chervil, tendrils qf 
* the wild virie,^^ eringo root, sea-heath, eainmock, let- 
tuces and parsley To these may be added siliduon, 
sesame, citron-peel, cumin, wild marjoraih, capers, 
crc^sses, and fig-leaves.’’ Among the Syrians, the root 
and seeds of the sison-amomum were used as spices, 
and pickled with slic(^d gourds.’^ The Arabs, we are 
told, seasoned their dishes with the leaf of the gin- 
ger idant.’^ Ginger-root was likewise known and used 
as a condiment in Greece. 

Although, properly speaking, there may, in early 
times, have been no such trades as those of the 
druggist and the apothecaiy, there very socm arose 
a class of men who nearly resembled them‘, though 
profesoing to practise medicine.’® Into the slio])s of 

those persons we shall now beg leave to enter, and 
* 

til several centuries after the age 
of Numa, it is very clear that 
“ cedratos must remain in the 
text of Pliny. 

\ Diog. Laert. ii. 31. Schol. 

Aristoph. Acham. 192. 643. A- 
then. ii. 75, seq. Dioscor. v, 21. 

Plat. De Rep. vi. p. 404f 
Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 629. 

^ re ktyrl Kai vyui- 

vov' #:at ope^ip ki'yei. Dioscor. ii. 

189. 

, ^ Tipd€rt. Dioscor. ii. 187. 

® Id. ii. 191. ‘ventions, ii. 122, sqq. 


^ AiyvtTTitcdy. Dioscor. iii, 58. 

7 Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 680. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Acham, 737. 
Athen. ii. 45. 

9 Dioscor. ii. 205» 

Id. iii. 53. 

“ Id. ii. 167. 

Poll. vi. 61. 

13 Athen. ii. 76. Schol. Aris- 
toph. Eq, 8.91. 

Dioscor. iii. 34. 

15 Id. ii. 1 90. 

Beckmann, History of In- 
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observe some few of the materials with* which the 
children of iEsculapius preserved or destroyed the 
Jiealth -o£ the Greeks. The art of medicine itself, 
as it existed among them, I shall not venture to 
examine, abandoning that part of the subject to the 
investigation ef professional men.‘ 

The interior of an ancient surgery, though it may 
h^ve been less lavishly furnished than one of our 
own day, made, nevertheless, some preteusions to 
show. There were, for example, ranged in order on 
shelves, numerous medicine chests of ivory ; brass 
and silver cupping instruments,® lancet-csji^es, and 
cases inlaid with gold.® Flowers and aromatic plants 
were laid up in boxes of the wood of the linden, tree, 
while seeds werc preserved in paper or leaves. Li- 
quid medicines were kept in vessels of silver, glass, 
or horn, or even in earthenware Jars, provided they 
were well glazed. For these they sometimes sub- 
stituted vases of boxwood, though those of metal 
were generally preferred, at least for all such as were 
intended for the eyes, or contained vinegar, pitch, 
or cedar juice. Lard, marrow, and all similar sub- 
stances, were put into vessels of pewter.^ The in- 
struments ® in most common use besides the bistoury, 
were the forceps, the scissors, the hypographs, the 
ear-pick„ the probe,® the needfe, the scalpel, the 
tooth-fil6, the tooth-wrench, the eueidion, and the 
podostrabe, an instrument for reducing luxations. 
We ought, likewise, perhaps, to mention the band- 
ages, ligatures, swathes, plaisters, lint, amulets, and 
bleeding-bowls.^ 

See, on this subject, Dissen. * Aristot. Poet. c. 22. Rhet. 
ad Find. Pyth. iii. 47. 51. I may iii. 2. 
h4re, howevei*» by the way, re- •’ Luc. adv. Indoct. § 29. 
mark, that while the free citizens •* Dioscor. procem. p. 4.' 
were attended by physicians of * On ^he primitive instruments 
their own rank, there were like- of surgery see Goguet, Origine des 
wise servile practitioners who pre* Loix. t. ii. p. 1 7. 
scribed for the diseases of slaves. ® Beckmann, History of Inven- 
Plat. De Leg. iv. t. vii. p. 362, tions, iii. 160. 
seq. Cf. PoU. iv. 177, sqq. t PoU. iv. 181. 
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Their lAiowlege of the materia medica was ac- 
([uirecf for the most part by experience, though there 
existed, previously to the time of Hippocrates, workg 
bn the virtues of plants, among which we may men- 
tion that of Cr;^tevas. By degrees these treatises were 
greatly multiplied, and included, at length, a species 
of encyclopedia, arranged in alphabetical order ; ' 
though not one single fragment of it has been spayed 
by time. At first, and for many ages, the art relied 
chiefly upon simples, the qualities of which were 
consequently studied with great ardour, and, no doubt, 
with niiich success. Numerous individuals devoted 
themselves to the gathering, drying, and, preserving, 
of naedicinal roots and herbs, an occupation requir- 
ing considerable time and labour, — for which reasons 
the physicians, by whom it was originally perfomied, 
soon abandoned it to the rizotomists. » 

But the business of collecting simples, by whom- 
soever performed, required great knowledge and per- 
severance. The individuals who carried it on spread 
themselves, at the proper seasons of the year, through 
all Greece, more especially over Mount Pelion in Thes- 
saly, Telethra in Euboea, Parnassos in Phocis, and the 
uplands of LaConia and Arcadia,® making inquiries, 
as they went along, of the inhabitants of every dis- 
trict and canton fespecting the medicaments in use 
among them, and collecting from the ihouths of 
l^easants and shepherds the fruits of their limited 
but close observation. They passed, as a matter 
of course, the greater part of their lives in the fields, 
studying the topography and distribution of plants, 
and investigating all the phenomena of vegetation. 
They believed, that herbs vary in virtues and powers 

• • 

^ Dioscorides, however, who ofioyevilac rd re yeprj Kal 

mentions this work, is far from rdc ivepyeiag avrwy, ws ^id 
speaking of the plan with praise: rovro dffVfjL/uyrj/ioycvra yiraffOai, 
ijfxapToy ^,i ml Trepl rr)y rn^iv* Procem. p. 2, 
oi fjiiy davfxt^vXovf; Svyd/ieig 

(TvyKpovtTavTti;' o\ Kara ffroi- ^ Thcoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 15. 
\ua dy ay paxpayrec* hi ’CtVhay S, sqq. 
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according as they are found in mountains ‘or in val- 
leys, in places overrun with moisture, and where 
the air is rank and heavy, or on spots swelling and 
exposed, where they are fanned and invigorated by 
evqry breeze that blows. They laid nf,uch stress, too, 
on the season of the year, on the weather, and on the 
hour of the day ; some simples requiring, it was sup- 
posed, to be gathered when the sun has exhaled 
from them all extraneous moisture, others before its 
rising, others amid the darkness of night when their 
loaves and flowers were suffused with dew. They 
were guided, likewise, in their operations by other 
rules, some founded on experience, others originating 
in , fancy and superstition. In culling, for example, 
the thai)sia' and several other herbs, they were care- 
ful, having first anointed themselves with oil, to 
stand with ‘their backs to the wind, persuaded that 
they otherwise should inhale certain noxious effluvia 
which would cause their whole bodies to swell, or, 
in the case of the dog-rose,® that their sight would 
be impaired. 

Those who gathered the mountain rue,’ anointed 
their faces and hands with oil, to guard themselves 
against cutaneous inflammation. Again, of other 
herbs the juices are so pungent as to burn like 
fire : these were collected in the greatest haste. 
In digging the hellebore,* too, tlie odour of which 
was supposed rapidly to affect the brain, they pro- 
ceeded with great celerity, and were careful to cat 
a clove or two of garlic beforehand, and to drink 
a little pure wine after. But all these precautions 
were trifling comj)arcd with those which the good 


^Didscor. iv^ 157. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, ix. 8. 5. 

2 KvvofftaTov* Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, ix. 8. 5. 

3 Dioscor. iii. 53. 

King Attains, desirous not 
to have far to reach in the matter 


of poisons, cultivated a great va- 
riety of them with his own hands 
in the royal gardens, such as 
hyoscyamus, hellebore, hemlock, 
t aconite, and dorycnion, of whose 
virtue and qualities he obtained 
a thorough knowledge by experi- 
ments. Plut. Demet. § JiO. 
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rizotomists had persuaded themselves were indispen- 
sable in collecting the peony flower.* About this 
operation they interwove a sort of netting of ro- 
mance : it was to be undertaken they affirmed by 
night, lest the woodpeckers, who regarded it with 
as much jealousy as the Indian ants do their gold, 
should fall upon the unfortunate herbalists, and with 
their sharp beaks pluck out their eyes. So, like- 
wise, in gathering the centaury they were to stand 
on their guard lest they should be assaulted and 
maltreated by the hawks. Considering all these 
numerdiis evils which rizotomist flesh was heir to, 
Theophrastus thinks it by no means absurd, that 
when issuing forth on an enterprise so perilous, they 
should have fortified their nerves with many prayers. 
Some few, however, of their practices the philoso- 
pher condemns as a trifle beyond the mark, as for 
example when in digging the root of the Ascle- 
piau all-heal, they ju%ed it necessary to propitiate 
mother earth by burying in its stead a cake com- 
posed of many various sweets. And again in un- 
earthing the root of the iris foetidissima, they in- 
terred a cake, of spring wheat mixed with honey, 
not, however, before they had drawn round the sjxtt 
a treble circle witji a two-edged sword. When they 
had obtained possession of one of the rjfots, they 
held it up for som'e time in the air, and then pro- 
ceeded to procure a second, and so on. Strangest 
of all, however, were the ceremonies observed in 
digging the mandrake.® First, the triple magic cir- 
cle was inscribed on the earth with a sword, then 
the pious rizotomist turned his face toward the 
west, and began to use his knife, while a second 
operator went dancing round, uttering ^11 kinds* of 
amorous incantations. Still more perilous was the 
gathering of th^ black hellebore, which they per- 
formed with the face to.vards the east, and many 

* (laibit'i'a, Theoph. Hist. ® Mar^pclYOpag. Thcoph. Hist. 
Plant, ix. 8. 6. Plant, ix. 8. 8. 
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prayers to Apollo and Asclepios.^ The strictest 
watch was meanwhile to be kept, that no eagle 
appeared above the horizon; for if the eye of this 
king of birds happened to fall upon the herbalist 
while engaged in digging, he wouldr infallibly die 
within the year.® 

After all these toilsome and dangerous enterprises 
it Vas natural that the rizotomists should desire to 
enjoy some advantages,’ which, accordingly, they 
procured themselves by selling dear their hard-won 
prizes to their equally superstitious countrymen. 
Making no pretension as I have said to describe 
the regular ‘ medical practice among the Greeks, 1 
shall here, nevertheless, introduce some few parti- 
culars more or less connected with it, which may 
be regardejl as characteristic of the age and people.'* 
Great were the virtues which they ascribed to the 
herb alysson, (biscutella didyma,) which, being pound- 
ed and eaten with meat, cured hydrophobia. Nay, 
more, being suspended in a house, it promoted the 
health of its inhabitants ; ^ it protected likewise both 
man and cattle from enchantment; and, bound in 
a piece of scarlet flannel round thQ necks of the 
latter, it preserved them from all diseases. 

Coriander-seed,^ eaten in too great quantity, pro- 
duced, tlioy thought, a derangement of the intellect. 
Ointment of saffron had an opposite effect, for the 
nostrils and heads of lunatics being rubbed there- 


^ Dioscor. iv. 151. 

2 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix, 8. 
5, sqq. The spleen-wort, (aor- 
ttXtjpov) when designed to pro- 
duce sterility was collected on a 
dark night : d^^eXfiPov de vvktoc 
(^am htiv avrrjv opvertreiv sic dro^ 
Ktoi\ Dioscor, iii. 151, 

3 Cf. Poll. iv. 177. 

^ See a witty disquisition on < 
charms in Luc. ‘ Philopseud. § 7, 
and a list of medicinal plants in- 
troduced into remedies for the 
gout. Tragopodag. 138, seq. 


‘Dioscor. iii. 105. Another 
mode of repelling contagious dis- 
orders was to cause verses to be 
written by soothsayers on the 
door. Luc. Alexand. § 36. Fevers 
were also cured in some places by 
touching miraculous statues, as 
that of the wrestler Polydamas at 
Olympia, *or that of Theagenes, 
at Thasos. Deor. ConciL § 

A sea-onion was planted before 
dwelling houses as a charm. 
Theoph. Hist. Plant, vii. 13. 4. 

^ Dioscor. iii. 71. 
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with they were supposed to receive considerable re- 
lief.’ Melampos the goatherd was reported to have 
cured the daughters of Prajtos® of their madness* 
by large doses of black hellebore, which thereafter 
received from him the name of Melampodion. Sea- 
onions® suspended over the doors preserved from en- 
chantment, as did likewise a branch of rhamnus over 
doors or windows.* A decoction of rosemary® and'of 
the leaves and stem of the anemone® was adminis- 
tered to nurses to promote the secretion of milk, and 
a like potion prepared from the leaves of the Cretan 
dittany Was given to women in labour. This herb, 
in order to preserve its virtues unimpaired, and that 
it might be the more easily transported to all parts 
of the country, was preserved ' in a joint of a ferula 
or reed. A plaster of incense,® Cimolian earth, 
and oil of roses, was applied to reduce the swelling 
of the breasts. A medicine prepared from mule’s 
fern,® was believed to produce sterility, as were like- 
wise the waters of a “certain fountain near Pyrrha, 
while to those about Thespiae a contmry effect 
was attributed, as well as to the wine of Heraclea 
in Arcadia.*® Tbo inhabitants of this primitive region 

* Axlvafiiv t^et (^k^okivov) 33. Pills of wax were given to 

Be/ofiayTiK>)y, iwy<i)TiKi)y, oQcy iroX- nurses to prevent the *thickening 
XaKis t’Tt ^ptyeriK&y dp/io'^ft m- of the milk. Dioscor. ii. 105. 
Tafpt^oyievoi', ii diroafpaiydfit- We have already remarked on the 
yoy, r) Kal Kara ftv£,<iiTripojy Sia- exuberance of milk in Greek wo- 
Xpwfieyoy. DiosGor. i. men. Nevertheless the opinion 

* Dioscor. iv. 151. Apollod. ii. prevailed that one nurse could not 

2. 2. suckle two children : ohli hvo 

* Luc. Alexan. § 47. Dioscor. vm rpo^ov fuav eicrpt^o'- 

ii. 202. fieya. Geopon. v. 13. 4. The 

* Dioscor. i. 119. stone Galactitcs was worn round 

® Aitaywrlc. Theoph. Hist, the neck by superstitious nur&s 

Plant, ix. 11. 10. Dioscor. iii, 87. in order to increase their milk. 
“ In insulis Grsedis rarius in Melo Plin. viii. 1 6. xxxvii. 1 0. Vige- 
“legil.” Sibth. Flor. drsBC. tab. nere, Imagen. de Philostrate, p, 
14. In Zacintho, nec non in 576. 

Boeotia.” D. Hawkins. , ^ 'Ufjtidviov* Theoph. Hist. 

® Dioscor. ii. 207. Plant, ix. 18. 7. 

, Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 16. 1. Theoph. Hist, Plant, ix. 18. 

® Dioscor. i. 81. Cf. Cels. ii. 10. 
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drank milk as an aperient’ in the spring/ becgiuse of 
the medicinal herbs on which the cattle were then 
*«upposed to feed. Medicines of laxative propert^s 
were prepared from the juice of the wild cucumber, 
which were said to retain their virtues for two hun- 
dred years,’’ though simples in general were thought 
to lose their medicinal qualities in less than four.® 
Tlie oriental gum called kankamon was admin- 
istered in water or honeyed vinegar to fat persons 
to diminish their obesity, and also as a remedy for 
the tootliache.'* For this latter purpose the gum 
of the Ethiopian olive ® was put into the hollow 
tooth, though more efficacy perhaps was attributed 
to the root of dittander® which they su8j)endBd as 
a charm about the neck. A plaster of the root ’ 
of the white thorn ’ or iris “ roots prepared with 
flour of copper, honey, and great centaury, drew out 
thorns a.ud arrowheads without pain. An unguent 
procurecF from fern® was, sold to rustics for curing 
the necks of their e^tle, .grted by,, the yoke. A 
deaootioifc of' raarsh-mallbw leaves’® and wine or ho- 
neyed vinegar was administered to persons who had 
been stung by bees or wasps or other insects;'* 
bites and burns were healed by an external appli- 
cation of the leaf smeared with oil, and the pow- 
dered fpots cast into water caused it to freeze if 
placed out during the night in the open air; an 

1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 15. ♦ Dioscor. i. 23. 

4. The belief was prevalent, how- ® Id. i. 1 4 1 . 

ever, that milk at all times was ® Id. ii. 205. 

a species of medicine. Thus when ^ Id. i. 1 22. 

Timagoras accepted, among other ® Iris foetidissima. Di- 

things, eighty cows from the king oscor. iv. 22. 

of Persia, with herdsmen to take , ® HrE/jic. Dioscor. iv. 1 86. 
care of them, he pretended that Dioscor. iii. 163. A plaster 

he had need of their milk on ac- of fresh laurel leaves was thought 
countofthedelicacy of his health: to produhe the same effect.'!. 106. 
<5c ^9 »rpoc dppiainlav riva ya\a» t As a protection against mus- 
roc ^eiov otSpevoe. Plut. Pe- quitos the Greeks we find were 
lopid. § 30. * accustomed to anoint their bodies 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 14. 1. with oil which had been flavoured 

* Dioscor. in prooem. p. 4. with wormwood, Dioscor, iii. 26* 
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ungue»t was prepared with oil from reeds, green 
or dry, which protected those who anointed them- 
selves with it, from the stings of venomous reptiles.^ 
Cinnamon unguent, “ or terebinth and myrtle-ber- 
ries,® boiled in wine, were supposed to be a preserv- 
ative against the bite of the tarantula or scorpion, 
as was the pistachio nut against that of serpents.* 
Some persons ate a roasted scorpion to cure its 
own bite ; * a powder, moreover, was prepared from 
sea-crabs supposed to be fatal to this reptile.* Vi- 
pers ® were made to contribute their part to the 
materia miedica ; for, being caught alive, they were 
enclosed with salt and dried figs in a *vase which 
was then put into a furnace till its contents were 
reduced to charcoal, which they esteemed a valu- 
able medicine. A considerable quantity of viper’s 
flesh was in the last century imported from Egypt 
into Venice, to be used in the composition of me- 
dicinal treacle.^ From the flowers of the sneeze- 
wort,® a sort of snuff -appears to have been manu- 
factured, though probably used only in medicines. 
The ashes of old leather® cured burns, galls, and 
blistered feet. , 

The common remedy when persons had eaten poi- 
sonous mushrooms .was a dose of nitre exhibited in 
vinegar and water ; with water it was esteemed a 
.cure for the sting of the burncow, and with benzoin 
it oj)erated as an antidote against the poison of bulls’ 
blood. The seeds of mountain-rue, in small quan- 
tities, were regarded as an antidote, but, adminis- 
tered too copiously, were themselves lethal.” White 
hellebore was employed with honey and other me- 


* Dioscor. i. 13. 

« Id. i. 91. 165. 

* Li. i. 177. 

* Id. ii. 18. 

* Id. ii. 12. 

® Id. ii. 18. 

^ Hazelquist, Travels, p. 221. 
® Hrap/itKi). Dioscor. ii. 192. 
VOL. III. 


9 To diro rtSf Karrv/xa'rS)v 
TraXaid Sepfiara, KCKavpiva col 
Xf/o KaTavrXaaaofieya, TupiKav- 
<rra Kal vapaTpififiara koI rd fS 
viroiripaTbiv OXljXfxara ^epaweuei. 
Dioscor. ii. 51. 

Dioscor. V. 130. 

Id. iii. 53. 

P 
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dicines to poison rats;' bastard saffron,® * mic^, pigs, 
and dogs ; which last were physicked with hellebore.* 
«The deadly qualities of this plant, when taken in apy 
quantity, were universally known, and, therefore, 
the pharmacopolist, Thrasyas,* of Mantinea, who 
boasted of having invented a poison which would 
kill without pain, attained the credit of possessing 
something like miraculous powers, because he used 
frequently, in the presence of many witnesses to 
eat a whole root, or even two, of hellebore. One 
day, however, a shepherd, coming into his shop, ut- 
terly destroyed his reputation ; for, in theesight of 
all present,-' he devoured a whole handful, observing 
that it was nothing at all, for that he and his 
brethren on the mountains were accustomed to do 
as much, and more, daily.® They had, in fact, dis- 
covered, that medicine is no medicine, and poison 
no poison, to those with whose bodies they have 
been assimilated by use. When limbs were to be 
amputated, and previous to the application of the 
cautery, a dose of powdered mandragora-root was 
usually administered. 

On the nature, power, and uses, of ancient poisons, 
it is not my purpose to enlarge.® It may be proper. 


1 Diosctfr. iv. 150. 

- XafiaL%.iii)v XevKoc . . . . 

diroKTiivEi Kal Kvvag kuI vag teal 
fivag, (Tvv d\(f>ir^ Trf^v/oa/xeVr/, 
Kal v^peXai^ Dioscor. 

iii. 10. 

3 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 8. 4. 

4 Theophrast. Hist. Plant, ix. 
16. 7, seq. Cf. Sext. Empir. 
Pyrrh. Hypot. 1. i. p. 1 7. b. 

5 Theoph. liist. Plant, ix. 1 7. 1 . 

6 See on Scythian slow poison, 
Theoph, Hist. Plant, ix. 15. 2. 
Among the Romans the lepust 
marinus (the aplysia depilens of 
Linnaius) was sometimes used as 
a secret poison, as we find from 
the example of Domitian, who 


employed it in removing his bro- 
ther Titus. Avoiy St eroit' /uerd 
Toy Traripa t^v dpyj^v KaTa(T)(6v'^ 
ra, VTTO Tov OaXaTTlou Xayw 
aTTo^avtiv, TOV Si i')(Bvy tovtov, 
7rapi')(€tTdai ')(yfjtovg aTroppYiTOvg, 
vrrip TrdvTa rd iv Ty ^aXdTrrf 
Kal yy dvSpo(p6va, Kal '^iipwva 
fiiv ifxfroiriiTai rolg iavrov oipoig 
rov Xayu}v tovtov iwi tovq 
TroXefJtiwTcirovg, Aoperiavov Si 
iwl rov dStXtpdv Tirov, oh ro ivv 
dStXtp^ d^p'^iiv Seivbv ffyov^evov, 
dXXd TO ^Ivv irpdip re Kal 
Philost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. vi. S2j 
p. 271. The baneful qualities of 
this fish are noticed, likewise, 
by Dioscorides, Alexipharm. 80 j 
by iElian. de Nat. Animal, ii. 
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however, t<J observe, that they had discovered drugs 
which would kill secretly, and at almost any given time 
from the moment of administering them. They, by, 
certain preparations of aconite,^ so called from Acond, 
a village in tli^ country of the Mariandynians, tjie 
professional poisoners could take off an individual 
at any fixed period, from two months to two years. 
The possession, however, of this poison was in itself 
a capital offence.** It was usually administered in 
wine or hydromel, where its presence was not to 
be detected by the taste. At first, there was sup- 
posed t(a exist no remedy, so that all who took it 
inevitably perished; but, at length, physicians, and 
even ‘the common people of the country, discovered 
more than one antidote prepared from the ground- 
pine,^ from honey, and from the juice of the grape. 
Another poison, evidently in frequent us6, was the 
bulb of the meadow-saffron (colchicum autumnale), 
which being known to everybody, and nearly always 
at hand, slaves * were said to have plucked and eaten 
when enraged against their masters; but, repenting 
presently, they used, with still greater celerity, to 
rush in search of an antidote. Some persons, anxi- 
ous to fortify ftieir children against the effects of 
all noxious drugs, were in the habit of administering 
to them as soon as born a small dose of the* powder 
of bindweed,® which they believed to possess the 
power of protecting them for ever. When persons 
were invited out to dine where they ran the risk of 
meeting with ratsbane in their dishes, it was cus- 
tomary to chew a little calamint before the repast.® 
In the case of the canine species the Argives, in- 
stead of having recourse to poison, like their neigh- 
bours, used to celebrate an annual festival during 

45. xvi. 19, and by Pliny, Nat. * Dioscor. iii. 175. 

Hist. ix. 72. xxxii. 3. . * Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 16. 6. 

* Cf. Beckmann, i. 82. * Dioscor. iv. 144. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 16. 7. ® Id. iii. 43. 
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the dog-days, in which they seem to have {slaugh- 
tered ‘ 


Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And cur of low degree, 

the moist atmosphere of their city having been pecu- 
liarly liable to engender hydrophobia. 

•Among the more remarkable of the materia medica 
was the cedar gum, generally transparent, and of a 
most pungent odour. It was esteemed destructive 
of living bodies, but formed, doubtless, an important 
ingredient among the embalmer’s materials,, since it 
completely, preserved corpses from corruption, on 
wjiiich account it was sometimes called the Life of 
the Dead.® It entered, moreover, into preparation 
designed to sharpen the sight. 

The gtim obtained from the cherry-tree® was ad- 
ministered in wine and water to promote appetite. 
A dose of saffron and boiled wine restored the tone 
of the stomach after excess at table. Asses’ milk 
was habitually given to consumptive patients, con- 
nected with which practice there is an apothegm 
of Demosthenes, which may be worth repeating. 
When he was once exerting himself to prevail on 
some foreign state to ally itself with Athens, an 
orator in opposition observed, that the Athenians 
were like asses’ milk, whose presence always indi- 
cated sickness in the places they visited. “ It is 
“ true,” replied Demosthenes, “ but the sickness 
“ previously exists, and they come to cure it.” A 
mixture of salt and water, to which the Egyptians 
added the juice of the radish,* constituted a very 
common emetic. Opium was in general use even 
• ...* 

^ Athen. iii. 56. There ap- ^ Avva/uiv t\u trrjwTiKtjv 
pears to be no other authority fjLEv twv ifx\liv^u)v, (ftvXaKriK^v 
for this custom. Cf. Meurs. Be ruiy H^sKptov (rwfxdrwv** oOey 
Grsec. Feriat. iv. p. 183. The^ Kal retcpov Tivec avTrjv 

poison of a mad dog’s bite was iKclXerrav, Dioscor. i. 105. 
exhausted by the cupping-glass. » Dioscor. i. 157. 

Celsus, V. 27. 2. ^ Svp/naia, Poll. i. 247. 
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SO early, apparently, as the age of Homer/ who 
seems to have celebrated it under the name of ne- 
penthe. The Spartan soldiers appear to have made^ 
considerable use of the poppy-head ; ^ but whether 
for the same purpose as the Rajpoots of modern 
India, I do not pretend to determine. Persons de- 
sirous of obtaining frightful and dismal dreams ^ 
could always gratify their wishes by eating leaks 
or lentils, or the seeds of the great bind-weed,^ 
mixed with dorycnion. We may mention by the 
way, that the ancients understood well the doctrine 
of the (circulation of the blood.^ 


1 Odyss. 221. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xxi. 21. Dutens, p. 183. 
From a passage in Herodotus 
there seems reason to suspect, 
that certain Asiatic nations were 
already in his time acquainted 
with the inebriating effects of 
opium smoke. For, describing 
the inhabitants of the larger 
islands found in the Araxes, he 
relates that they were accustom- 
ed to gather, together round a 
fire, and casting the fruit of some 
unknown tree into the flames to 
inhale with delight the smoke 
and effluvia emitted by It, until 


they experienced all the delight 
and madness of intoxication, 
which impelled them to leap 
about, and dance and sing. i. 
202. Among the* Scythians, 
moreover, we find in the same 
author distinct traces of the use 
of beng, or hemp-seed. iv. 75. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 26. Celsus, ii, 
32. Dioscor. iv. 65. 

3 Dioscor. ii. 129. 179. 

4 \ein, Dioscor. iv. 145. 

5 Poll. ii. 46. 214. 216. Plat. 
Tim. t. vii p. 19, seq. 89, seq. 
98. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


JiNDUSTBY : WEAVERS, GLOVERS, SOCK-MAKERS, CORD- 
WAINERS, TANNERS, HATTERS, DYERS OF PURPLE, ETC., 

FISHERMEN. 


In spinning and weaving the ancients evidently 
rivalled us, though without the aid of machijnery. 
A*8 far, indeed, as the former process is concerned, 
no machinery can rival the human hand, which, 
from its slight oily exudation ^ is enabled to com- 
municate superior strength and evenness to the 
finest threads. Thus in Hindustan muslins were 
formerly produced, which, laid on the grass and 
wetted by dew, became invisible.^ And there is no 
reason for doubting that the produce of ancient 
Greek looms rivalled those of Dakka. The fabrics 
of Cos ^ and Tarentum appejir, in ' fact, from the 
testimony of the ancients, to have floated like a 
snowy mist around the female form, disclosing its 
whole cdntour like a gauze veil.^ In flowered and 
variegated tissues,^ too, they attained extraordinary 


* The whole of the manufac- 
ture in India is by hand-spinning, 
consequently there is a greater 
tension, from the moisture which 
the hand gives them, than can be 
ha^ from anything in the shape 
of machinery ; a fine yarn can be 
produced by hand-spinning from 
“ a short staple, which frame- 
spinning will not touch at all.” ^ 
Report from the Lords, July 8, 
1830, p. 316. 

2 Tavernier relates, that the 
ambassador of Shah Sefi, on his 


return from India, presented his 
master with a cocoa-nut, set 
with jewels, containing a mus- 
lin turban, sixty covits, or thir- 
ty English yards, in length, so 
“exquisitely fine, that it could 
“ scarcely be felt by the touch.” 
The Hindoos, vol. i. p. 188. 

3 WinliteL Hist, de I’Art. i. 
498. 

4 A then. xii. 23. Aristoph. Ly- 
sist. 48. Poll. vii. 76. . 

5 To these an allusion is made 
in the following passage of Plato : 
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excellence.* The finest and most brilliant shot stuffs 
imitating the breast of the dove, flowered cloth of 
gold, and the weaving of gold wire itself, were 
known to the ancients. Silk, before that of China ’■'* 
was common in the west, they obtained from the 
beard of a sea shell ; and lawn and cambric ahd 
open work, like Brussels or Valenciennes lace, were 
familiar to them. 

Being ignorant of who was the inventor of tbe 
art of weaving, they attributed the honour to Athena, 
who imparted a knowledge of it to Arachn^,® a virgin 
of Maeojiia, afterwards changed into a spider. But 
spiders were not long the only weavers among the 
Hellenes, who speedily invented the upright and 
horizontal looms, which, in after times at least, were 
constructed from the wood of the andrachne.* 

Among the finest and most elegant .fabrics of 
Greece were those manufactured in the Achaean city 
of Patrae,'* where the women being twice as nume- 
rous as the men, would alone appear to have worked 
in the factories, from which the greater number of 
the inhabitants, doubtless, derived their livelihood. 
The flax, from which the fine linen and head-nets® 


oj(r7r£p IfjidTtov t:olkCKov 7rd(nv dv- 
Oeori TreTTOiKLXiaeyov, avrrj 

Trdariy ijBctn 7r£7roiKL\fjLh'rj KaWitr^ 
TYi dv <paiyoiTO, De Repub. viii. 
t. vi. p. 401. Cf. Poll. iii. 34. 
Winkelmann^ i. 500. Athen. ii. 
30. 

^ Paus. vi. 266 y sqq. Aristoph. 
Hist. Animal, v. 19, p. 138. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 26, seq. 
Gibbon, t. vii. p. 90, seq. Dap- 
per, p. 266. 

^ Goguet, i. 266. Plut. Nic. 
§9. 

^ <Jheoph. Hist. Plaiit. v. 7. 7. 
The stem of the bastard-saffron 
(KvfjKo^) was used as a spindle 
hy the women of remote anti- 
quity. vi. 14. 3. 

^ Pausan, vii. 21. 14. Cf. 


Dutens, Origine des Decouvertes, 
p. 285. Herod, ii. 105. 

^ Foes. CEconom. rfippoc. v. k£~ 
Kpv(paXog, p. 202. These head- 
nets were purple among the Spar- 
tans. Athen. xv. 28. The Gre- 
cian ladies, it would appear, some- 
times wore upon their heads cauls 
of fine skin, probably semi-tran- 
sparent, which obtained the name 
of TTOfKpokvyeg* Moeris, p. 206. 
Bekk. In a former part of tliis 
work, I have supposed this word, 
where it occurs in Pollux, to sig- 
nify beads, because water-bubbles, 
which transparent beads resemble, 
were so called. Etym, Mag. 682. 
10. Suid. V. TTOfjKpoXA, ii. p. 565. 
d. Martial alludes to the cauls 
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of this town were made, was not grown in^ the neigh- 
bourhood, but in the plains of Elis,^ where ‘alone, 
in Greece, the plant attained the highest degree of 
'perfection, not yielding in fineness to the best pro- 
duced in India, while it was possessed of superior 
whiteness.® The fine cloths manufactured from it 
sold for their weight in gold.® Another species of 
very fine flax was cultivated in the island of Amor- 
go*s,^ where were likewise manufactured linens of 
the most beautiful texture, frequently dyed purple, 
on which account the word Amorgis® has sometimes 
been supposed to denote a purple stuff, thqugh the 
fabrics of the island were as often white as of any 
other colour. In imitation of the Egyptians, they wove 
a ^sort of fine napkins, which were evidently used in 
the same manner as our pocket-handkerchiefs.^ 

Even from hemp, very superior cloths were pro- 
duced^ in antiquity, especially amongst the Thra- 
cians, in whose country this plant was found both 
in a cultivated and a wild state. It differed very 
little from flax, except in its superior height and 
thickness ; and the fabrics manufactured from it were 
not to be distinguished from linen, save by the most 


above-mentioned in the following 
verses ; 

Fortior \jt tortos servat vesica 
capillos, 

Et mutat Latias spuma Ba- 
tava comas. 

Epigram, viii. 23, 19. 
^ Not as Mr. Boeckh supposes 
in Achaia, this name signifying 
Greece in general. It grew, ob- 
serves Pliny, circa Elim in Achaza. 
Nat. Hist. xix. 4. Boeckh. i. 142. 

Paus. vi. 26. 6. V. 5. 2. vii. 
21.14. Winkel. Hist, de I’Art, i. 
498. Sixteen matrons wove the 
peplos of Hera in Elis. Meurs. 
Gr. Fer. iii. ISO, sqq. 

3 Quatemis denariis scripula 
ejus permutata quondam, ut auri 
reperio. Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 4. 


4- Suid. V. *Afiopyig, Aristoph. 
Lysist. f 50, et Schol. This was 
the rate at which silk was after- 
wards sold, as we learn from an 
anecdote of A urelian. Vesteni 
holosericam neque ipse in ves- 
' tiario suo habuit, neque alteri 
^ utendam dedit. Et quum ab 
^ eo uxor sua peteret, ut unico 
‘ pallio blatteo serico uteretur, 
^ ille respondit, absit ut auro Jila 
^ pementur : libra enim auri 
tunc Kbra*serici fuit.” Vopisc. 
Vit. Aurelian, cap. xlv. 

^ See Dapper, Description des 
lies de PArchipel. p. 184. 

^ For which the old man sub- 
stitutes a fox’s tail. Aristoph. 
Eq. 906, et Schol. 

7 Poll. vii. 73. Herod, iv. 74. 
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experienced judges. From hair, too, they both wove 
and plaited a variety of garments, among which 
would seem to have been a sort of mantle for, 
ladies.* Sacks, too, were manufactured from the same 
materials, together with socks, whips, and fishing- 
lines. The Egyptians, we may observe by the way, 
wove fine cloths and sails, and made ropes, from the 
fibre of the papyrus plant,® as the Indians did from 
a sort of grass or fine rush.* 

In the island of Cos existed, from a very early 
age, the art of rearing silkworms and weaving silk. 
As these insects, however, fed on the leaves of the 
pine, the ash, and the oak, the white nmlberry not 
having been yet introduced into Greece, the silk they 
j)roduced was very difterent in quality from that of 
China. The art of unwinding the cocoons and spinning 
the threads M'as invented % Pamphila, d&ughter of 
Plates,"* who thus became the benefactress of her 
country, whose fabrics were universally admired for 
their delicacy, fineness, and transparency, since they 
allowed the whole form and colour of the body to 
be distinguished through them, like the gauze che- 
mises worn by the Turkish ladies in the recesses of 
the harem.® Another kind of silk was manufac- 
tured by the ancients from the floss-like beard of 
the pinna marina, or silk-worm of the sea,® found on 
the coasts of Asia Minor, Sicily, and the* Balearic 
isles. This kind of silk was evidently, at one period, 
held in the highest estimation, since we find the 
emperors of Rome bestowing robes of it as a mark 
of their imperial favour on the satraps of Armenia. 
In modern times, however, this branch of industry 
has been almost totally neglected, though very warm 
and beautiful winter gloves and stockings are still 


* Jlemst. ad Poll. ». 32. Cf. 
ii. 24. 

Herod, vii. 12. 

^ Id. iii. 98. Comm, on Poll, 
vii. 76. 


* Aristot. Hist. Animal, v. 1 9. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 26. 

® Lady Montague’s Works, t. 
ii. p. 191. 

® Shaw, Travels in Barbary. 
Winkelmann, i. 499. 
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manufactured from it at Tarento. A pair of, these 
gloves was considered of sufficient importance to be 
.presented as a gift to Pope Benedict the Fourteenth.' 

But not for lightness and fineness only were the 
silks and other delicate fabrics of the ancients va- 
lued. They were variegated® with stripes, lozenges, 
the figures of birds and other animals, sprigs, flowers,® 
an4 stars,* inwoven into their texture, and of the 
most brilliant and beautiful colours. 

Occasionally, moreover, when the ground of the 
whole tissue was white, a border of fanciful scrolls, 
leaves, and flowers, intermingling their several tints, 
extended i;ound the whole robe or mantle, which 
was sometimes also bedropped with asterisks of gold. 
Tfieir flowered silks, and cloths of various colours, 
were worn, not only by ladies in their dresses, but 
occasionally, also, by vain young men, who thus ex- 
posed themselves to the derision of the multitude. 
Bed-curtains, too, and the hangings of apartments ® 
were of variegated stuffs. In the manufacturing of 
tapestry ® and drapery for the statues and temples 
of the gods, the greatest possible magnificence and 
beauty were displayed. Whole years were devoted 
to the production of a single piece,' which exhibit- 
ed views of landscapes and cities, together with 
figures ©f gods, and heroes, and ^groups of warriors, 
sometimes arranged in religious processions, at other 
times engaged in battle, where the scene, the com- 
batants, their armour, their weapons, and the flow- 
ing gore were represented by various colours to the 
life.'' In the •manufacture of carpets, the Greeks 
displayed great taste and elegance, whether we re- 
gard the figures of animals, trees, or flowers, with 
• • 

^ Winkelmann, Hist, de TArt. Winkelmann, i. 499. Gitone, II 
i. 499. iEschyl. Agamem. 855. Costume ^ntico e Moderi^o di 
2 Plut. Aristid. § 16. Win- tutti i Popoli, t. i. p. 94. Tav. 15. 
kelmann. Hist, de VArt, i, 492. ' * Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 

Herod, vii. 67. 172. Athen. xv. 42. 

^ Plat, de Repub. t. vi. p. 401. ® Horn. II. y. 125^ sqq. 

4 Athen. xiii. 45. xii. 50. Cf. ^ Cf. Horn. II. C 289. 295. 
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which, they were inwrought, or their pile, softness, 
and texture.^ Many times when they had not been 
flowered by the band of the weaver, they were, 
adorned by the ladies themselves with sprigs, and 
leaves, and figures, in embroidery ; sometimes ^of 
various bright colours, at others with threads of 
gold.® Even napkins in Egypt were embroidered 
with golden flowers,® as both these and all kinds 
of handkerchiefs still are throughout the East. In 
Greece, the fine soft vests which warriors * wore 
beneath their shirts of mail were usually figured 
with ri«h embroidery by the females of their fa- 
mily. 

It* appears to be generally supposed,® that silver 
threads were not employed until a very recent pe- 
riod, either in weaving or embroidery ; ® we find 


1 See Book III. chap. ii. 

2 One of the most extraordin- 
ary productions of the Grecian 
loom seems to have been that 
magnificent chlamys which was 
weaving for king Demetrius at 
the period of his overthrow. It 
had been, we are ‘told, a long 
time in hand, and represented in 
one vast picture both the face of 
the earth, and heaven with all its 
constellations. But it was never 
completed, none of the succeeding 
sovereigns of Macedon possessing 
the gorgeous taste of the son of 
Antigonos. Plut. Demet. § 41. 
Next perhaps to this in curious 
workmanship may be reckoned 
that rich mantle fifteen cubits in 
length, which the Sybarite Alcis- 
thenes exhibited on Mount Laci- 
nium during the festival of Hera, 
which was frequented Jpy all the 
people of Italy. Dionysios, the 
elder, obtaining possession of this 
garment, sold it to the Carthagi- 
nians for a hundred and twenty 
talents. It was of a rich sea 


purple colour, and surrounded on 
all sides by a border containing 
the figui'es of animals, the upper 
row consisting of those of Susiana, 
the lower of those of Persia Pro- 
per. In the middle appeared an 
assembly of the gods — Zeus, Hera, 
Themis, Athena, Apollo, and A- 
plirodite. At either ^end stood a 
figure of Alcisthenes himself with 
a representation, probably sym- 
bolical of the city *of Sybaris. 
All these figures were the pro- 
duce of the loom, and not of the 
needle. Aristot. de Mirab. Aus- 
cult. t. xvi. p. 199, seq. Athen. 
xii. 58. 

3 Poll. iv. 116. Athen. ix. 79. 
V, 28. Herod, ii. 122. Lucian. 
Amor. § 36, sqq. 

^ Cf. Herod, vii. 61. ix. ffi. 
109. 

5 By Beckmann, for example, 
History of Inventions, ii. 217', 
and Salmasius, ad Vopisc. p. 
394, and ad Tertull. de Pallio, 

p. 208. 

^ Cf. Lucian. Amor. § S8i sqq. 
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mention, however, in Philo Judseus,* of‘purp,le co- 
verlets inwrought vrith silver and gold. But at 
Jength the love of show and magnificence rose ^o 
so high a- pitch, that robes were woven entirely of 
threads of gold.® Ribbons also were manufactured 
of the same materials, and several firagments of 
these fabrics have more than once been discovered 
in , cinerary urns at Rome, though the greediness 
of the finder has almost invariably led to their 
being melted down." At a later period stuffs were 
woven partly of silk or woollen and partly of 
gold.* 

Of glovQS* the Greeks made little use, though 
they must have observed very early, that they were 
worn by the Persians, and probably by other nations 
of Asia.® Nay even among their own rustics they 
would appear to have been in fashion as far back 
as the heroic ages.'' The principal customers, there- 
fore, of the Hellenic glovers were the hedgers and 
ditchers, woodmen, and actors ; for on the stage it 
was frequently necessary to appear in gloves," either 
in order to disguise the colour or augment the size 
of the hands, or, as in the case of the Furies, to give 
them the appearance of being furnished with talons 
like those of the hippogriff.® 

Stockings properly so called, 'were perhaps little 
known to the Greeks, though we find mention made 
of certain socks woven from the cotonaceous fila- 
ments of a species of river truffle,'" which must 
have resembled them very closely both in form and 
texture. Besides, we see in works of art represen- 
tations of this kind of sock reaching nearly to the 

* Ed. Mangey, ii. 478. ® Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 8. 

* Winkelmann, i. 503. Huet, ^ Odyss. w. 229. Paccichelli, 
Hist, of Comm. p. 33. Cf. Athen. de ChirotlMcis, in p. 238. 

xii. 5, sqq. ® Luc. Jup. Tragad. § 41.*^ 

* Winkel. Hist, de I’Art, i. ‘ 9 See an example, Mus. Chia- 

503. ramont, tav. 16. Museo Real 

* Id. i. 504. Borbonieo, tav. 32. 50. 

* Cf. Poll. ii. 152. Theoph.Hist. Plant, viii. 18.8. 
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knees, ^ ancf somewhat loose, which may probably 
therefore have been woven. But the common sock, 
like the hat, was of felt,^ and usually white,^ fitting# 
close to the foot and leg, and chiefly worn by wo- 
men, with shoe^ or sandals,® and sometimes in l^eu 
of them,^ though in some cases it occupied the 
same place in the costume of the Greeks as it does 
in modern times. • 

The Hellenic cordwainers® appear in every age to 
have carried on a thriving trade, since all the world, 
with the exception of a few philosophers, went well 
shod. Jheir workshops seem to have been neatly 
furnished. The shoes already made, whether plain 
or gilded,^ used to be ranged on shelves fixed up 
against the wall with fanciful brackets, while their 
lasts, pastepots, pincers, awls,^ and other imple- 
ments, were kept in armories, sometimes* furnished 
with double folding-doors, four or five deep shelves, 
and extremely elegant in form. Their cutting-boards® 
were made from the wood of the wild pear-tree which 
being of a close hard grain kept their knives con- 
stantly in edge. Among the Israelites we find men- 
tion made of shoes of badger-skins.^ 

Of the various processes resorted to for tanning, 
dressing, and dyeing leather,*® whether to be worked 


1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, vii. 1 3. 
Athen. ii. 67. Plin. Nat. Hist, 
xix. 10. Poll. i. 148. ii. 196. 
Some persons wore in winter a 
lambskin covering for the legs and 
feet. Sch. Aristoph. Nub. 720. 

^ Lucian. Rhet. Praecept, § 15. 

® Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 417. 
Acham. 299. 

^ Constant, v. ttIXoi. Antich. di 
Ercol. t. ii. p. 1 85. 

^ Poll. vii. 80 — 96.# Schol. 
Aristoph. Acham. 299. Eq. 321. 
709. Vesp. 103. Athen. iii. 56. 
On the Cretan Cothum. Poll. vii. 
193. V. 18. Boettig. Lee Furies, 
p. 35. There was an expensive sort 


of Ionian shoe called ftavKihg. 
Etym. Mag. 1 92* 1 7. Kpv7r/^f c 
Hieron. Mag. Miscell. iii. 3. A 
pair .of these slippers appears to 
have been a day's work, and cost 
in Lucian's time seven oboloi. 
Somn. seu Gal. § 22. Herodotus 
speaks of purple buskins, vii. 76. 
The women of Thessaly wore 
wooden shoes. Afhen. xiii. 5^. 

® Luc. adv. Indoct. § 6. 

7 Poll. ii. 195. X. 141. Antich. 
di Ercol. t. i. tav. 35. p. 187. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 5. 1. 

9 Ezekiel, xvi. 10. 

Schol. Aristoph. Av. 259. 
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up into clothing, armour, shoes, or parcnmept, too 
little by far is known. We are merely informed 
ethat, in removing the hair from hides and skins, 
they made use of the berries of the white briony;^ 
that, in preparing them for receiving any dye or 
colour, the seeds of the sumach ^ were employed ; 
and that the bark of the fir-tree and the wood of 
tlie alder, ^ reduced to chips, entered into various 
preparations for dressing and dyeing.^ Fawn-skins 
among the Thracians were prepared probably with 
the hair on,^ for a sort of buskins,^ and the skins 
of sheep, and dogs,® beavers,^ otters, and , badgers, 
tanned in,. a variety of ways, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the hair, were appropriated to 
the manufacture of various articles of dress. Lea- 
ther, moreover, was dyed of every bright colour,^® 
purple, schrlet, and crimson, and occasionally gilded 
or flowered with gold,“ for sandals, thongs, and other 
purposes. 

The manufacture of hats and caps,^^ though a less 
important branch of industry than among the nor- 
thern nations of modern times, afforded nevertheless 
employment to a pretty numerous class of persons. 
At Athens it was not fashionable 'in fine weather 
to wear a hat at all, chiefly, perhaps, because the 
practice* was supposed to hasten fhe approach of grey 
hairs ; fcut in those seasons of the year when sudden 


‘ Dioscor. iv. 184. 

2 *Pooc. Dioscor. i. 147. 

3 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 9. 1. 
14 . 3 . 

^ The low oak, which produces 
the large acorn used in tanning, 
i^ now found \n abundance in the 
Troad. Chandler i, 25. 

5 Herod, vii. 75. 

® Sandals of leather with the 
hair on are still occasionally obt 
served among the sailors of Greece, 
Chandler, ii. p. 12. 

7 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 398. 

8 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 269. 


9 Dioscor. ii, 26. 

As oarly as the age of Moses 
we find mention of rams’-skins 
dyed red. Exod. xxv. 5. 

Poll. vii. 87. 

12 Poll. vii. 171. The Presi- 
dentK Goguet, however, imagines 
the Greeks had no hats, v, 440. 
Nightcaps. Sch. V esp. 1 0.eArist . 
Cf. Antich. di Ercol, t. viii. p. 47. 
Gitone, II Cost. Ant. e Mod. di 
tut. i Pop. t. i. p. 102. pi. 16. 

18 Aristot. de Gen, Animal, v. 
1. p. 355. * ‘ 
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showei;p w^re looked for, cautious persons seldom 
went abroad without their broad-brim, which being 
furnished with a long skin thong was suffered to, 
fall back and hang over the shoulders. If they 
happened to b^ caught by the rain when not thus 
provided, they threw, like Strepsiades in the ClouSs, 
a corner of their mantle over the head. These hats 
were of various shapes,* and manufactured of very 
different materials ; sometimes square or lozenge- 
formed, like our college-caps; sometimes round with 
broad leaf® and low basinet crown; sometimes peaked 
atop wi^i rim curling all round like the bell of the 
Egyptian lotos. There was another modification of 
the hat,* fashioned like a limpet- shell, and without 
a brim, chiefly worn by fishermen and poor opera- 
tives, and sometimes also by travellers.'* 

The cynic, Menippos, however, when nfaking his 
round through Thebes, in the costume of a Fury, 
wore a broad-brimmed Arcadian hat, on which were 
represented the twelve signs of the zodiac.® Among 
the Macedonians, who in all things affected mag- 
nificence, the hats of the courtiers and nobles were 
purple,® like the tiara of the Persians,*^ which, how- 
ever, was furnfshed with side-flaps, resembling a 
peacock’s wings. The most common material was 
felt, though they Vere likewise made of -leather. 
Caps were ordinarily manufactured of dog, or sheep, 
or lamb skin.® 

But if in some of these branches of the useful arts 
the Greeks approached, and, perhaps, equalled, the 
moderns, in another they probably excelled them ; 

I mean in dyeing, more particularly, that deep crim- 


' Dion ChrysoBt. ii. 67. 

® Poll. X. 164. Athen. i.^2. 

* Poll. vii. 124. X. 127, 138. 
SolerhiB, de Pileo. c. viii.’p. 167. 
*Solerius,dePileo.c.viii.p. 167. 
® Boettiger. Furies, p. 29, sqq. 

® Plut. Eumenes. § 8. 

^ Sch. Aristoph. Acham. 63. 
Cf. Poll. iv. 154. 


8 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 26^. 
Poll. iv. 139. 

9 Cf. Plat. Tim. t. vii. 95. 
De Rep. t. vi. p. 183, seq. Don 
J. P. Canals y Marti, sob. la 
Purp. de los Antiguos. Gibbon, 
however, considered the ancient 
purple very inferior to our own : 
“ By the discovery of cochineal, 
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son, or purple, of which Greek and Roman authors 
so often speak with an admiration bordering on rap- 
,, ture. Winkelmann ‘ is not far wrong in supposing 
there were two kinds of purple, the one containing 
a tinge of violet, or sea-blue, produced at Tarenturn,® 
the other resembling our lake, known in antiquity 
as Tyrian dye. On the origin of this colour the an- 
cients had many legends (for they loved to build a 
mythos on what they could not explain), from among 
which we shall select the most poetical. The Tyrian 
Heracles loved, they say, a nymph, who dwelt some- 
where about the sea-coast, and her name, it is added, 
was Tyros.c In visiting this young lady, Heracles, 
according to the custom of the heroic age, was ac- 
companied by his dog, as we find Telemachos, in 
the Odyssey. This same dog, not having love to 
support him, grew hungry by the way, and espying 
a purple fish upon a rock, with its head protruding 
from the shell, he seized, and devoured it. On He- 
racles reaching the residence of the nymph, she ob- 
served the muzzle of the animal dyed of a bright 
purple, and, in the style of a fro ward beauty, de- 
clared she would never again see her lover until 
he brought her a dress of that colour. Now this 
hero, as all the world knows, or may learn from the 
comic poets, was always more temarkable for cou- 
rage an4 gluttony than for invention. Love, how- 
ever, on the present occasion, sharpened his wits. 
He discovered the fish, turned dyer, and, having pro- 
duced such an article as the lady required, had the 


&c., we far surpass the colours 
of antiquity. Their royal pur- 
'^^ple had a strong smell, and a 
aark cast, as deep as bull’s 
** blood — obscuritas rubens (says 
Cassiodorus, Var. i. 2,) nigredo 
sanguinea. The president. Go- 
guet, will amme and satisfy 
the reader.” Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, vii. 90. 


Note, Goguet will, no doubt, 
amuse and instruct, but I very 
much question whether he will 
satisfy, the reader. When Go- 
guet and Gibbon wrote, the sub- 
ject was* much less understood 
than it is at present. 

1 Hist, de TArt. iv. 5. 500, 
sqq. 

2 Horat. Epist. ii. 1. 207, 
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honous of being esteemed the inventor of the Tyrian 
purple. ‘ 

The writer to whom we are indebted for this table, * 
which he related for the amusement of Commodus, 
has preserved a valuable account of the purple fishtiry 
as^ carried on .by the Phoenicians. They fastened, he 
observes,® a number of small bell-formed baskets, at 
regular distances, to a long, stout, and tough cable, 
capable of resisting the action of the sea. These 
baskets, like the eel-traps of modern times, were 
surrounded at the mou^ with a circle of slender 
twigs ’ projecting inward, and almost meeting at 
the centre, resembling the bottom of a claret bottle, 
but tvith an opening through which the fish coujd 
easily force its way in, though the twigs closing with 
a spring behind it prevented its egress. To entice 
the prey, there was a bait in the basket, which, ac- 
cording to some, was a cockle, according to others, a 
frog, upon a hook,^ so that assurance was made doubly 
sure. All things thus prepared, the fisherman con- 
veyed the apparatus to a rocky part of the shore, 
where they let it" down, having previously fastened 
to it a strong cord with a piece of cork at the end, 
that they might be able to discover and pull it up. 
Leaving their traps there all night and all the en- 
suing day, they gederally took up the basjifet full. 
Then, pounding both shell and flesh together, to pre- 
pare it for dyeing they cleansed away all impurities 
with water, and boiled the whole in a cauldron. The 
blood, being of an oily nature, melted on coming 
in contact with the heat and acquired its rich colour. 
Not always did it assume the same tint, but was 
sometimes yellow, sometimes a deep violet, and, 
occasionally, some other shade. Into this whatevtir 
was dipped immediately took the tincture of it. 

• • 

1 Poll. i. 45. sqq. Palsephat. • * Cf. Pausan. x. 37. 3. 

Fragm. ap. Gal. Opuscul. My- ® Cf. Poll. i. 97. Plat. So- 
tholog. &C. p. 62. Gogupt, Ori- phist. t. iv. p. 1 34. jEI. Var. Hist. 
Me des Loix. iiL 196. Fab. xiii. 43- 
Cejumn. de Purp. i. 22. * Athen. iii. 33. 

VOL. in. * ft 
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Nor did it all fade in tlio sun; but,' on tJie cojitrary, 
rejoiced in the rays of light, as it were, its bright- 
< ness imparting additional brilliance, and heightening 
the bloom and splendour of its tints.* 

.Wherever, and by whomsoever, .discovered, the 
purple was known in the time of Moses, who in- 
troduced it into the costume of the high priest, 
and among the ornaments of the tabernacle.® Ho- 
mer,^ too, speaks of purple among the colours worn 
by his heroes, for example, a large purple pelisse. 
Iris is denominated “ purple we have mention, 
also, of a “ purple cloak, of a purple ball wherewith 
to play purple coverings,” of great beauty, for 
b^ds, or seats ; “ purple carpets ; ” “ purple threads,” 
where the “sea- purple” is distinctly spoken of.* 
Again, in another part of the Odyssey, we find it 
said, that' women wove the “ purple cloaks.” ® The 
President Goguet has entered into many useful in- 
vestigations respecting the manner in which the Ty- 
rian dye was used ; but at the outset confounds 
the conchyliatce vestes with the purple garments, 
though Pliny, on whom he chiefly relics, constantly 
distinguishes them. The dye was obtained from 
several kinds of shell-fish® found iii the Mediterra- 
nean, the best on the island on which New Tyre was 
built.’^ ‘Aristotle, who of all the ancients has best 
described the purple fish, observes, that there were 
several species, of which some were of considerable 
size, such as those caught near Sigeion and Lecton ; 
while those found on the coast of Caria and in the 
Euripos were small. Generally, he says, such as 
inhabited bays or arms of the sea were large and 
rough, and contained a liquid of blackish hue, though 


‘ Poll. i. 47, sqq. 
s Exod. XXV. 4, sqq. 

*11.4'. 219. 9.221. p. 547. 
Odyss. 5. 115. 154. r. 225. 242- 
9. 373. 5. 298. k. 353. II. 

w. 645. 796. i. 200. Odyss. v. 
151. Of. Knd. Pyth. iv. 203. 
6 . 


♦ Odyss. £. 53. 306. 

® Id. V,. 108. 

® See a representation of the 
purple fish on a red jasper in 
Gori, Mus. Florent. ii. pi. 21. 
fig. 4. 

7 Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 60. 
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sometiijies *it was reddisli, and small in quantity. 
Some of these were a mina, or about seventeen 
ounces, in weight. Those caught close along shores, < 
or about headlands were usually of small size, but 
the dye they yielded was of a ruddier tinge. In 
general, too, it was thought that those found on 
northern coasts produced a darker, those on southern 
coasts a ruddier dye.^ Purple fisheries were carried 
on on the coast of Africa, near the island of Menninx, 
and on the shores of Getulia.^ So, likewise, in Eu- 
rope,^ on the coast of Laconia,^ whose purple ^yas 
greatly celebrated ; in the Euripos, as we have seen 
above and in the terrible southern bend of Euboea, 
beneath the cliffs of Mount Caphareus.^' An inferievr 
kind of purple was obtained from the buccinumj 
but the genuine dye was produced by the calche 
alone. The colour was contained in a wliite vein 
about the neck, the remainder of the fish being of 
no value. To secure, this, however, it was necessary 
to take the fish alive, for at its death the colour 
fled. Having been carefully collected, and left to 
macerate in salt ^ during three days, it was mixed 
with a certain quantity of water. The whole was 
then boiled for ten days in leaden boilers over a 
slow fire.^ After this the wool well washed, cleansed 
and properly prepaAid, was dipped into it;.* Here 
it was allowed to soak during five hours. It was 
then taken out, dried, carded, and thrown back, 
where it was suffered to remain till it imbibed the 


1 Arist. Hist. Anlm. v. 15. 
p. 128, seq. Vitruv. vii. 13. 

2 Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 60. 

3 There was another purple 
fishery of considerable note car- 
ried on in the Corinthian gulf by 
the citizens of Bulis, m city of 
Phocis. Pausan. x. 37. 2. 3. 
Steph. de Urbib. p. 238. On the 
modem state of Bulis see Chand- 
ler, ii. p. 288. 

• ^ Pausan. iii. 21.6. 


^ Pausan. iii. 21. 6. 

^ Dion Chrysost. Orat. vii. 

7 This fish is now abundant on 
the shores of Naples, where it js 
commonly eaten, *Fab. Column, 
de Purp. iv. 1. 

^ The proportion of salt was 
^0 oz. to 1 cwt. of the purple 
matter. Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 62. 

9 The animal matter rnirigled 
with it being constantly skimmed 
off. Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 62. 
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whole of the dye.* To this double-dyed purple the 
poets often allude. Thus Horace : 

Te bis Afro 
Murice tinctse 
Vestiunt Lanse.® 

And again where the Phcenician operation is 
spoken of: 

Murlclbus Tyrlis iteratas vellera lanes 
Cui properabantur ? * 

Elsewhere in enumerating the things, ^ wherein 
the vulgar pride themselves, he once more enu- 
merates purple garments — 

1 

Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 

Argeptum, vestes Gsetulo murice tinctas, 

Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat habere.'*' 


It was seldom or never considered sufficient to 
rely upon one species of fish. Usually several kinds 
were mingled together*/ and to the mixture were 
added many other ingredients, as nitre, urine, water, 
salt, and the fucus — a kind of moss— by some writers 
supposed to be our argol,^ found in abundance on 
the rocky shores of Crete.^ The tint produced by 
this mixture resembled the cblour of the ame- 
thyst.® For, under the word purple, the ancients 
included three distinct colours, — the first a deep 
violet with a black or dusky tinge, designed by 
Homer, when he speaks of the purple wave,” or of 
‘‘ purple death.” This was the amethystine shade 
spoken of as so magnificent by Pliny ; produced 


/ Plin. ix. 62 , Gog. hi. 20 , 

2 Carm. ii. 16. 35, sqq. On 
this the ancient scholiast quoted 
by Bentley, says, Bis tinctae, 
^‘dibaphae vestes preciocissimse.” , 
Cfl Pompon. Mel. hi. 10. 35, p. 
301. Gronov. 

3 Epod. xh. 2 1 , seq. 

^ Epist. ii. 2 , 180, seq. 


^ The buccinum, for example, 
to give the ruddy hue. Fab. Co- 
lumn. de Purp. i. 19. Johan. Da- 
niel. Anriot. p. 33. Plin. ix.'37. 

^ Beckmann, i. 59, sqq. 

Goguet, hi. 20. 

® Fab. Column, de Purpura, c. 
i. § 8. 
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by the^calcBse and buccina alone. The second which 
resembled deep scarlet or crimson, which is the 
colour of a riiJe pomegranate, was the purple of , 
Tyre and Tarentum. The third was the deep blue 
of the Meditep’anean sea, when it begins to be 
ruffled by the winds ; a variety produced by t^le 
buccinum alone, and always understood by the word 
conchy liata.' Near the Isthmus of Darien, a sea- 

snail has been discovered, which some have sup- 
posed to be the murex of the ancients. In di- 
mensions it is about equal to the bee. Being of 
extremely rare occurrence, the Indian fishermen 
preserve it, when found, in a vessel of vater until 
they diave collected a sufficient quantity for dye- 
ing a piece of stuff. They then, like the ancient 
Tyrians, pound it shell and all with a smooth stone 
or something which serves them for a mortar, which 
as the shell is extremely thin and frail is a task 
of little labour, and immediately dip the cotton 

yarn or stuff in the liquor thus obtained. The 

colour resulting from this operation is the richest 

purple that can be conceived, which instead of 
fading by being passed through water grows more 
lustrous and brilliant the more it is washed. Stuffs 
dyed in this manner are, as may be supposed, ex- 
ceedingly costly, arrtl on account of their "beauty 

much coveted by the richest of the Indian ’women.'* 

The fucus above-mentioned, found on the shores 
of Crete, was sometimes employed separately in 
dyeing fillets, garments, and wool, and the colour 
thus produced was still more brilliant than that of 
the purple fish, though no means of fixing it could 
be discovered.’ The purple of Ilermione, however, 
preserved its lustre and freshness for . centuries. 

* Dalecamp. ad Plin, Jx. 62. t. prevailed in a district of Asia 
iii. p.^70. Cf. Winkel. iv. l.§14. Minor, where the quality of the 

- Valm. de Bomare. v. Murex, Springs would appear to have 
p. 1 69. fixed the colour : “ The waters 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 6. .5. “of Hierapolis were surprisingly 
Another method of dyeing purple “ attempered for tinging wool 
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Alexander, for example, found in the l*oyal^ palace 
of Susa vast quantities of purple garments dyed at 
Ilermione, wliich, though they had been laid up 
nearly two hundred years, exhibited all their pris- 
tine bloom and beauty; because, ojbserves the his- 
torian, the wool had been previously combed with 
white oil, and the colour fixed with honey.^ Even 
iu Plutarch's own time garments of equal age were 
to be seen, the purple of which had preserved its 
brilliance and splendour undiminished. Nay, a small 
pot of the dye was discovered at Pompeii which 
though covered atop with a thick tawny ^ film had 
preserved all the deep tone and richness attributed 
to the Tyrian {)urple by the ancients. 

In dyeing scarlet, the ancients made use of kermes ’ 
or cochineal, found in several })arts of Greece, but 
imported' likewise from various other countries. It 
was sometimes eni[)loyed in giving the ground to 
purple stuffs.^ Garments of this colour would ap- 
pear to have been extremely rare among the Orien- 
tals, since the admiration excited in Darius by the 
scarlet cloak of Syloson, whom he saw walking in 
the great square of Memphis, can be accounted for 
only by supposing that he had neve!r beheld the like 
before otherwise he would not have been so cap- 
tivated. by its magnificent colfcur as to press its 
wearer to sell it to him in the street. Syloson 

^ Plut. Vit. Alex. § 36. 

Theoph, Hist. Plant, iv. 6. 
9. Cf. Fab. Column, de Purp. i. 
13. Don Juan Pablo Canals Y 
Marti, Memorias sobra la Pur- 
pura de los Antiguos. c. v. 
l*hile, De Animal. Proprietat. c. 
xliii. p. 172, sqq. appears to de- 
scribe, though in an indistinct 
and imp^bifect manner, the''coclii- 
neal insect among the produc- 
tions of India. 

^ Beckmann, ii. 171. 

^ Herod, hi. 139. 


‘ with a colour from roots, ri- 
vailing the more costly purples; 
‘'and were a principal source of 
“ the riches of the place.’' Chand- 
ler, i. p. 270. The learned tra- 
veller, who is exceedingly sparing 
of his authorities, doubtless based 
his relation oh the following pas- 
sage in Strabo : Si kciI Trpdc, 

Pa<pijy Ipiiiiy ^avfiuaTWi; avppLt- 
rpov TO Kara ri/v 'lepdiroXiy 
vSwp, ware rd Ik tCjv pi^iov /5a7r- 
TofjLtva eyufxiXXa tlvai rouji Ik tiiq 
K uKKov Kal ruli: dXovpyiaiv. 1. xhi. 
c. iv. t. hi. p. 158. 
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presented him the cloak as ‘a gift ; but afterwards, 
when ‘Darius was king of Persia, he took care to 
proceed to court and make the circumstance known, 
upon which the generous prince overM'helraed him 
with his favours. This kind of dye appears to have 
been known in Greece from the remotest antiquity, 
since Simonides supposes that even the signal 
sail given by iEgeus to Theseus in his expedition to 
Crete was of a scarlet colour.* Sardis was celebrated 
for its scarlet,® whence the proverb, — to be dyed 
with the tincture of Sardis, — for, to be beaten black 
and blue. The ancients, however, generally mistook the 
insect for the fruit of the holm-oak, upon whose leaves 
it feeds ; a circumstance which may be regarded as 
very extraordinary, when it is remembered that both 
the insect and the tree were daily under their eyes. 

The wool of sheep is said by the Greek poets to 
have been dyed red on their backs by eating the 
madder plant.^ The wool of brown sheep was spun, 
woven, and worn of its natural colour, as it is still 
by the rustics of several European countries. Dyes 
of every other colour were likewise known to the 
ancients ; as bright flame and saffron-colour, pink, 
green, and russet grey deep and sky-blue, produced 
by woad and red by madder.® The Phrygian dyers 
made use of a kinc\ of mineral ’’’ obtained from Cap- 
padocia ; and wool was sometimes dyed with a decoc- 
tion of beans.® Among the Egyptians, linens, mus- 
lins, and all kinds of cloths were ])ainted with flowers 
and figures, in a great variety of colours which 
was the case, also, among the Massagetai, who 


1 Plut. Thes. § 1 7. In later times 
we find Alcibiades, on his return 
to Athens, hoisting purple sails in 
the Admiral’s galley. Plut. Al- 
cib. 5 32. , 

® Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 1 1 40. 
ad Acham. 1 1 8. Cf. Plin. xxiv. 4. 

* Virg. Eclog. iv. 45. Beck- 
mann, History of Inventions, iii. 
256 — note. 


* Poll. vii. 13. 

® 'Itrdrtc ijfiepoQ, Uioscor. ii. 
215. Of. Aristoph. Cimon. 332. 
Nub. 71. Dioscor. iii. 160. 

® Beckmann, History of In- 
ventions, t. iii. p. 255. 

^ Dioscor. V. 141. 

« W. ii. 127 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 42. 
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impressed on their fine woollen cloths a multitude 
of patterns, which preserved their brilliance udfading 
to the last.^ 

As many kinds of woollens are wholly spoiled by 
common washing,® they were regularly, when soiled, 
cauTied by the Greeks to the fullers,® whose mill and 
trade are supposed to have been invented by Nycias of 
Megara* These artisans made use of numerous earths 
arid other substances in their operations ; such as gyp- 
sum,® the Cimolian earth and the Chian, the Lemnian, 
the Sardian, the Umbrian, the Samian, the Tym- 
phafian, and the Chalastrsean.® Wool, previous to being 
spun, was cleansed by soap-wortJ In washing clothes 
they comnfionly made use of a lye prepared with 
lime or wood ashes.® Sponges were blanched in the 
following manner over such as were extremely soft 
they sprinkled a quantity of salt-fish, collected from 
the rocks, after which they were carefully washed, 
and laid in the summer sun with their hollow part 
uppermost. They were rendered still whiter by being 
saturated with salt froth or sea-water, and exposed 
during a succession of calm summer nights to the 
moon’s rays. 

The extent and importance of the Grecian fish- 
eries may be inferred from the prodigious quan- 
tities of fish eaten in every p^irt of Greece ; for 
althougii* they knew nothing in antiquity of those 
long fasts during which the members of the Greek 
church in modem times, ceasing to prey upon the 
dumb inhabitants of terra firma, let loose their vo- 
racity against those of the sea, they were no less 

^ Herod, i. 203. ^ J,rpovdioy. Dioscor. ii. 193. 

* Casaub. ad Theoph. Charact. Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 10.3. 
p. -241. ' Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 18. 

Herod, iv. 14. i. 92. ® See Mitchell on the Achar- 

^ Plin. vii. 57. Goguet. iv. 6. nes. 7. ^og. Origine des Loix, i. 

^ Theoph. de Lapid. § 67. 279. 

• ^ Constant, v. ^ Dioscor. v. 138. 

Theoph. de Lapid. § 64. Plat. In the heads of certain fish, 

Rep. t. vi. 184, Poll. vif. 39. jewels are said to have been some- 
X. 135. times found. Athen. hi. 70. 
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partial to this kind of food •than their descendants/ 
as win have been seen from a preceding portion of 
this work. Fisheries were accordingly established 
cm nearly every part of the coast of Hellas, as welF 
as of those islands and distant colonies of which 
she became mistress. • 

Thus a celebrated lamprey^ fishery existed on the 
Faro of Messina, an eel-fishery at Syracuse,^ another 


1 Strabo relates an excellent 
anecdote in illustration of this 
passion of his countrymen. Speak- 
ing of th^ city of lasos, situated 
in an island of the same name 
on tlje coast of Caria, whose 
inhabitants drew their chief sub- 
sistence from their maritime pur- 
suits, and were abundantly sup- 
plied with fish, he adds, — that 
once upon a time a celebrated 
musician was performing in pub- 
lic before the inhabitants of this 
city ; suddenly the bell which 
announced the opening of the 
fish -market was heard to sound. 
Away, in an instant, scampered 
the lasians, eager t^ secure their 
favourite dainty, all fcccept a 
single individual, who appeared 
to enjoy the performance of the 
citharador. Flattered by this 
mark of his taste or politeness, 
the musician approached the man, 
and said, I am greatly obliged 
by the attention you have 
shown me, and have to con- 
gratulate you on your love of 
the art ; for all the rest, as 
“ soon as they heard the bell 
“ring, ran away.” — “What 
then I has the bell rung ? ” in- 
quired the apparent listener, who 
happened to be deaf.* “Yes,” 
answered the musician. “ Then 
“good luck be with you !” cried 
the man, and rising hastily from 
his tseat, he rushed after his 


townsmen. Strab. xiv. 2. t. iii. 
p. 203, seq. 

2 The observations made by 
Spallanzani on the eel and lamprey 
fisheries of Stromboli, may, with 
equal propriety perhaps, be applied 
to those which are found alf)ng 
the roots of ^tna : “ The fish 
“ here,” he says, “ are very plen- 
“ tiful and large, especially the 
“ sea-eels and murasnas ; and, 
“ during my short stay in this 
“ island, I saw a greater quantity 
“ taken than during the whole 
“ time of my continuance in all 
the Eolian isles. They are, 
likewise, of an excellent taste. 
This abundance, I am inclined 
to attribute to the volcano, 

‘ which has continued incessantly 
^ burning from time injmemorial ; 

‘ and which, extending to an im- 
^ mense depth, must necessarily 
^ communicate a part of its heat 
‘ to the submarine base of the 
‘ mountain, and to the waters 
^ that surround it, in the gentle 
warmth of which the fish find 
^ a more agreeable place of re- 
^ sort, and perhaps propagate in 
‘ greater numbejrs than else- 
“ where.” Travels in the Two 
Sicilies, iv. 125, 

® Plut. Timol. § 20, In catch- 
ing this fish it was customary to 
disturb the waters. SchoL Aris- 
toph. Eq.^ 862. In the polypus 
fisheries, besides the difficulty of 
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for taking the -purple fish, on the eastern coast of 
Euboea, a second on the shores of Laconia, a third 
at Sigseum in Asia Minor, and a fourth in the 
neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon.^ Whales aild 
dolphins were caught in the Mediterranean, and in 
thb Black Sea; thunnies in the same sea, on the 
Bosporos, in 'the sea of Marmora, in the Helles- 
pont, in the Adriatic, and in nearly all the eastern 
parts of the Mediterranean. Many kinds of smaller 
fish afforded employment to numerous bodies of men 
in the gulfs and bays of Attica and the Pelopou- 
nesos; and flourishing sponge-fisheries were carried 
on along the coast of Crete, and in seveA,! other 
parts of the Archipelago.^ 

•In seas frequented by sharks, sponge-fishers ne- 
cessarily incurred much risk. They therefore carefully 
observed every circumstance denoting the absence 
of danger, as for example, the a])pearance of the 
anthias,® which is supposed never to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of any voracious sea-monster ; for 
which reason it obtained from the Greeks the name 
of the Sacred Fish. 

The divers engaged in this trade made use, more- 
over, of many contrivances to digiinish the toil and 
hazard of their dangerous calling. Sometimes they 
poured .oil * upon the waves, w^iich rendered them 
at once "more tranquil and translucent and enabled 
them the better to carry on their operations at the 
bottom of the sea. They -made likewise the first 
step towards the invention of the diving-bell, by 
descending with a large vessel turned upside down 
upon their heads, taking care that its edges sank 
into the water at the same instant, by which means 

detachingthe afiimal from itsplace. The cuttle fish also was eaten as 

there was supposed to be another, now. Catapl. § 7. 

arising from the power it possesses ® Theoph. Hist. Plant. iv..6. 5. 

of assuming, like the chameleon. Poll. i. 97. 

the colour of the surrounding rocks. ‘ * Aristot. Hist. Animal, ix. 37. 

Lucian. Dial. Deor. Maiin. iv. §3. p. 279. 20. Bekk. 

1 This fish served for food as ♦ Dutens, Origine des Dfecou- 
well as a dye. Luc. Cynic. § 11. vertes, 145. 
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tliey carried along with tlieih a quantity of air, and 
were enabled to continue a considerable space of 
time beneath the surface.^ A diver and his daugh-^ 
ter are said to have performed good service for their 
country during the Median war ; for, descending 
into the sea during a tempest, they loosened Wie 
anchors of many Persian vessels, and thus set them 
adrift to perish by the weather ; in remembrance 
of which services, a statue was erected to both 
father and daughter at Delphi.^ 

The business of fishing was pursued in much the 
same manner as in modern times. Great numbers 
of smacks,^ of all dimensions, crowded the narrow 
seas> between the islands and the main, making 
sometimes pretty long voyages, and taking i)as&en“ 
gers to augment their gains.^ These, moreover, 
formed the principal nurseries for the Grecian na- 
vies,^ particularly those of Athens, which conse- 
quently were manned, in the better ages of the 
republic, by the hardiest and most expert seamen 
in the ancient world. They em])loyed in their oper- 
ations both the harpoon and various kinds of large 
nets ; ® and the ease and rapidity with which they 
filled their vess’els may be inferred from the accounts 
given in modern times of the vast shoals of fish of 
all species and diir\pnsions which in spring time col- 


1 Aristot. Problem, xxxii. 5. 

* Paus. X. 19. 2, Athen. vii. 
48. Anthol. Griec. ad Palat. 
Cod. ed. ix. 29G. Cf. Herod, viii. 
8. Quint. Curt. iv. 8. 

^ Dion Chrysost. i. 220. Cf. 
Aristoph. Nub. 878. Ran. 189. 
Eq. 1220, Acharn. 367, 

4 Dion Chrysost. i. 220, 

^ See a comparison between the 
hardly occupations of J;he citizen 
and the hunter in Oppian. Halieut. 

■ i. 12. Cynegct. i. 49. The same * 
poet in the third book of his Ha- 
lieutics, (35, sqq.) describes the 
principal qualities of a fisherman, 


bodily and mental, such as 
strength, watchfulness, love of 
the sea, all which must have ad- 
mirably fitted him for distinguish- 
ing himself in his country's navy, 
^ Plut. De Solert. Anim. § 24. 
Poll. i. 97. Anglers* lines were 
sometimes made of rtpfiivOvQy a 
plant resembling fiax. Id. i. 233. 
Salmas, ad Solon, p. 911. a. 
Ety mol. Mag, 753, 10. Fishing- 
hooks. Goguet, i. 166. Nets 
were sunk by leaden weights. 
Poll. i. 97. Cf. Philost. Icon, ir 
13. p. 783. Ariemid. Oneiro- 
crit. ii. 14. p. 102. 
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lect in the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, 
and pour in such multitudes into the narrow stream 
^of the Dardanelles and the Bosporos, ^ that, with 
one sweep of a net, the fishermen are enabled to 
fill whole skiffs, while they may be, taken by the 
hadd from the shores, killed like birds with stones, 
caught with unbaited hooks, or by the women in 
common baskets, let down by ropes from the win- 
dows of such houses in Constantinople ® as happen 
to stand on the beach. Elsewhere the fishermen 
made use of stop-nets in rivers or along the sea- 
coasts where the water for some way out was shal- 
low. Various kinds of baskets,* also, they had 
recourse to, together with the rod and line. Even 
that barbarous method, still in many parts of Eu- 
roj)e put in practice by the vulgar, of poisoning 
the waters,^ was known to the Greeks, who, for this 
purpose, cast into streams or ponds the pounded 
leaves of the Eujjhorbia Platyphylla.* 

On the land-locked seas, also, and lakes, and 
rivers, they pursued that striking and romantic spe- 
cies of fishery® carried on at night,® in which a 


1 See in Opplan a long and 
highly picturesque passage de- 
scribing the allurements by which 
the Black Sea drew into itself those 
innumerable ^shoals of fish which 
in the text I have described flock- 
ing towards it. Halieut. i. 598, 
sqq. Cf. Strab. vii. 6. t. ii. p. 112. 

2 Gyllius, De Topograph. Con- 
stant. p. 6. 

3 Poll. i. 97. 

^ Dioscor. iv, 165. Plat. De 
Repub. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Con- 
con. 404. See ‘the whole process 
of poisoning described by Oppian, 
Halieut. iv. 647, seq. 

^ Cf. Herod, i. 62. 

® Chandler supplies us with a 
picture of this kind of fishing as 
carried on in modern Greece : 

We embarked with a rougher 


sea than was pleasing, and 
rowed out in the dark towards 
the island, intending to fish. 
We /vined our two seines, and 
^^the boats parted, moving each 
“ a different way, a man letting 
“ the net gently down into the 
“water. We met again in the 
“ centre, when some embers which 
had been hidden, were blown 
up and exposed on an iron 
“grate, the flame was fed with 
“ cedar dipped in oil, which blaz- 
“ ing in the wind, brightened 
“ over the deep ; the red coals 
“hissing ^ they fell, and were 
“ extinguished. At the same 
“ time we began to clatter with • 
“ wooden hammers on the sides 
“ and seats of the wherries, to 
“ dash with a pole, and to throw 
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flaming torch held at the iJoats*’ bows allures the 
fish to the surface, where by their bright eyes and 
glittering scales shining through the transparent 
water, they directed the aim of the fisherman's 
trident.^ A small fleet of this kind of boats dis- 
persed over a smooth sea under the lea of woody 
headlands or rocky shores, each with its bright 
red light, gliding noiselessly ^ hither and thither, dis- 
closes a scene of singular beauty to the imagina- 
tion. In the paintings* of Herculaneum,^ we find 
a landscape representing a group of fishermen im- 
mediately before day, ^hen the dusky shadows are 
beginning to be dispersed by the first, straggling 
rays mf light which barely enable us to distinguish 
the boats, the nets, the rods, the fishermen them- 
selves, and the picturesque shore on which they 
are at work. 

One of the most profitable of the Greek fisheries 
was that of the thunny, which commenced about 
the rising of the Pleiades and terminated shortly 
after the setting of Arcturus.'^ As this animal al- 
ways moves about in troops, and swims near the 
surface of the water, which it visibly disturbs in its 
progress, at the* same time blowing sportively, and 
uttering a loud noise, the fishermen, on the shores 
frequented by it, constantly stationed a number of 
watchmen along the beach, some perched aloft on 
the summits of cliffs, others on detached rocks. 


‘^stones, disturbing and driving 
‘‘ the fish, and darting a trident 
or spear if any appeared at the 
“ top, dazzled by the light ; 

sprinkling oil to render the sur- 
“ face tranquil and pellucid. The 
“ men drew up the net with cau- 
“ tion, fearing the fins* of some 
poiaonous fish, particukirly the 
“ scorpion, which is killed with a 
“ blow on the head while entan- 
^'gled, when the danger ceases. 
The boats meeting again, they 
untie the seines, and throwing 


the fiery brands into the sea, 
^'proceed in the dark to some 
otlier place. This is the com- 
“ mon method of fishing in these 
seas."* Travels in Greece and 
Asia Minor, ii. p. 1 98, seq. 

1 Quint. Smym,* Posthorneric, 
vii. 569, sqq. 

2 Cf. Oppian. Halieut. iii. 429. 
^ ^ Antich. di Ercol, t. xii. p. 
27 S. 

^ Plin. ix. 20. Cf. Schol. A- 
ristoph. Eq. 313. 361. 862. Phi- 
lost. Icon. i. 13, p. 783. 
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rising oat of the waveii or in trees, or on the top 
of masts set up at certain distances along the coast, 
, that they might give notice of the approach of the 
thunnies.^ As soon as the signal was given the fish- 
ermen pushed out with their barks, making a wide 
circuit, so as to take the fish in flank. Then let- 
ting down their long nets furnished with leaden 
weights to sink them, and with cords ® wherewith 
to draw them up, they formed themselves into a 
semicircle, which rapidly naiTowing round the shoal 
drove them towards the land, by which means the 
greatest number were either taken in the nets, or 
speared by tridents.^ Respecting one of these fish- 
in|^ stations, on the coast of Cypros, a very roman- 
tic anecdote is related.'* The inhabitants we are 
told, having sculptured a marble lion, which they 
adorned with emerald eyes, set it up on the tomb 
of a prince of the country named Hermias,® upon 


^ Suid. V. OvvvoffKdTrog t. i. 
p. 1S56, seq. Aristoph. Eq. 313. 
Aristot. Hist. Animal, iv. 10. 
They who act as sentinels in the 
catching of the sword-fish, take 
their station on a platform in 
the fishing boat itself. In the 
" middle ^of the bark) is fixed an 
“ upright pole, seventeen feet 
high, with ladders to go up it, 
“ and a kind of round platform 
at the top, for one of the crew, 
who acts as sentinel, to stand 
on. This platform is called /a- 
“ riere** Spallanzani, Travels in 
the Two Sicilies, iv. 336. 

2 Poll. i. 97. 

* Similar methods still prevail 
in the Mediterranean. “We 
had,” says Chandler, “ frequent 
opportunities (while at Genoa) 
“ of seeing the method of fishing 
“ within the mole. Several seines 
“ are united and extended so far 
as to form a large semicircle, 
“ but much curved at the two 


extremities. The men then re- 
“ tire to some distance, and begin 
“ clattering with sticks or ham- 

“ fish rise. t)ne stationed on the 
“ yard-arm of a ship, takes no- 
“ tice which way they swim, 
“ and ^ives directions, until they 
“ are within the net, when they 
“ are driven towards the ends, 
“ and are soon entangled ; or, 
“trying from despair to leap 
“ over, fall on a wing, which is 
fastened to long reeds, and kept 
“ floating horizontally on the sur- 
“ face. The reward of much toil 
“ was, now and then a few mul- 
“ let. The thynnus, or thunny 
“ fish, was anciently and is now 
“ taken aearly in this manner, 
“ but in shoals which endanger 
“ and often break the nets.” 
Travels, &c., i. p. 6, seq. 

* Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 17. 

^ Cf. Winkelm. ii, 93. 
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an enwnence overlooking the sea. The splendour 
of the emerald, penetrating through the waves, 
scpred away the thunnies, which in truth are re- 
markable for their timidity, so that the fishermen 
of that part of .the island must unquestionably haye 
been ruined had they not discovered the property 
of their lion’s optics, and substituted in lieu of 
the emerald, eyes less terrible to the pusillani- 
mous herds of Thetis. A circumstance almost 
equally extraordinary itf related of the strait by 
which the stream of the Bosporos disgorges itself 
into the Propontis. Here they say a rock of mar- 
vellous whiteness is discovered on the Asiatic side 
through the waves in the neighbourhood of Chal- 
cedon, which by its brightness scares away the thun- 
nies, both in their way to and from the Black 
Sea. The ancient naturalists remark, that the thunny 
in this part of its migrations observes steadily one 
course, keeping generally on the Asiatic side in the 
ascent to the Pontus, where, excepting the seal and 
the dolphin, nothing destructive to fish is found, 
and, after making the circuit of its shores, return- 
ing to the Algoeaii close along the coast of Europe. 

This proceeding they account for by supposing that, 
of its two dull eyes, the right sees best, and that, 
in obedience to the guidance of this peeper, it“ makes 
the circuit of the sea in the manner stated. A 
better reason may be, that its peculiar food ’ is most 


* Observations made on the 
habits of the swordfish may bo 
thought to give some colour to 
this relation of the ancient na- 
turalists : “ The swordfish, we 

“ are told, is taken by the Mes-^ 
" sinese sailors in twj ways ; 
“ thaj is, with the lai^ce, and 
“ the palimadara, a kind of net 
“ with very close meshes. This 
" fishery begins about the middle 
“ of April, and continues till the 
“. middle of September. From 


" the middle of Aprils to the end 
“ of June it is carried on upon 
“ the coast of Calabria ; and from 
“ the end of Jime to the middle 
“ of Septernbet on that of Sicily. 
“ The reason of thfc is, that, by 
" the account of all the fishermen, 
“ the swordfish, from April till 
“ June, entering by Faro, coasts 
the shore of Calabria, with- 
" out approaching that of Sicily ; 
“ and passes the contrary way 
" from the end of July to the 
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plentiful on the Asiatic coast in spring, and on the 
European in autumn, if, after all, we are to regard 
the fact itself as well established.^ In this trajecjt, 
however, it seems in reality, for some cause or ano- 
tlu?r, to shun the vicinity of the City of the Blind, 
which constituted, perhaps, one of the principal causes 
of its inferiority to Byzantium. Nevertheless, a very 
delicate species of pelamys,^ caught there, was known 
in the commerce of the ancient world, and trans- 
ported to all parts of Greece.* 

We have remarked above, that the taking of the 
thimny commenced in spring, when it appears to have 
been in excellent condition, and very highly prized. 
D^uring winter, whatever may have been its quality, 
it was not to be caught, since it retired to the 
depths of the iEgsean, beyond the reach of nets or 
tridents. * In the heat of summer it was rendered 
lean and flabby by the persecution of a kind of 
worm, which, insinuating itself beneath the fins,^ 
harassed it incessantly. But, towards autumn, being 
delivered by nature from this pest, it again became 
plump, and was esteemed excellent eating. The 
growth of this fish is extremely rapid, more espe- 
cially in the Black Sea, where, amid the vast quan- 
tities of mud and slime brought down by the nu- 
merous* ifivers, it finds in great#? abundance the food 
most congenial to its taste.^ The thunny, properly 
so called, is at present ^ scarce along the coast of 
Mingrelia, where, by the ancients, it is said to have 


middle of September. We 
know not whether it takes this 
“ contrary route for the sake of 
food, or from any other cause ; 
or whether dt be the same fish 
that passes and repasses ; it 
is only certain that it does not 
coast the shore of Sicily but 
“ when it goes to spawn.*^ SpaU 
lanzani, Travels in the Two Sici- 
lies, iv. 

1 Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 20. 

® Oppian, who tells a wonder- 


ful story about the thunny de- 
vouring its spawn, immediately 
adds, that the roes which es- 
caped, concealed among the reeds 
and rushes, became pelamydes ; 
Td S* iv ^ovaKEffffL Kal iv 
voifft flivovra 

IXrjXa/iv&v dyiXag &pp fiKtv. 

Halieut. iv. 510, seq. 
^ Aristot. Hist. Animal, viii. 
13. p. 231. 30. 

* Oppian. Halieut. i. 600, sqq. 
5 Voyages au Nord, vii. 187. ' 
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aboun^Jed, which renders it* not improbable, that 
they included under this name more than one spe- 
eds of sturgeon, a fish still found in great numbers « 
in those parts of the Black Sea. 

The method, of taking the pelamys ^ has been 
graphically described by an ancient writer. A well- 
appointed and swift bark, putting to sea with her 
rowers, dashed out as rapidly as possible into deep 
water, upon which one of the crew, stationed at 
the stern, let down the tackle. This consisted of 
two strong ropes, one on either side, to which were 
attached^ a number of small cords, each with a hook 
at the end, baited with the Laconian purple fish, 
and garnished with a feather of the sea-mew, whicdi, 
glancing hither and thither in the currents of the 
sea, assisted in attracting the eye of the pelamydes. 
The boat then traced various lines upon the sur- 
face of the deep, now skimming in this direction, 
now in that, until it was followed by a shoal of 
fish, which, coming up with it, voraciously gorged 
the baits until not a single hook was left without 
its prey. Upon this the rowers desisted from their 
toil, and, pulling up the roi)es, generally found their 
boat laden with ’the take." 

The manner in which the thunny is taken on the 
coast of Chili may, }?f3rhaps, be worth mentioning for 
the sake of comparison. As soon as the Indians 
discover a shoal of these fish near the sliorc they 
put to sea on large sealskin floats inflated, like blad- 
ders, with air, carrying with them a sharp-pronged 
trident, fastened to a tough and very long rope. 
They then approach and pierce the fish, which, im- 
mediately upon being struck, darts out to sea with 
prodigious celerity, the Indian, meanwliile, rapidly 
uncoiling his rope till the strength of the thunny 
is spent through ioss of blood, after which he draws 

1 Pallas supposes this fish to prepared. Travels in Southern 
be the Mugil Cephalus, or mullet, Russia, iv, 241. 
from the eggvS of which Botargo is ^ Julian, de Nat. Animal, xv. 11- 

VOL. Til. R 
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back his prey, and, raising it upon his flogit, re- 
turns to the shore rejoicing/ 

It is probable that, in this manner of fishing, the 
Indian draws near the thunny while asleep/ as we 
find to have been often the practice among the 
Greek fishermen, who when they went forth at night, 
at which time the thunny is exceedingly drowsy, 
were attracted towards their prey by the wliite 
belly of the fish sleeping quietly on the surface of 
the water. Many other kinds of fish also appear 
to have been taken while asleep, notwithstanding 
that in general their slumbers are brief. Thus flat- 
fish, nestling in the sand or mud, were discovered 
through the transparent water, and pierced with the 
trident. So likewise the sea-dog, the gilthead, and 
the mullet, were taken by day, with the trident, 
while asleep ; otherwise it has been thought they 
could scarcely be touched by this instrument. The 
skate and other fishes of the Selachian tribe were 
sometimes found to sleep so soundly, that they could 
be taken by the hand.^ 

On the shores of the Chelidonian isles there was 
a celebrated anthias fishery which was carried on 
ill a peculiar manner. The fishermen putting to 
sea in their bark, and clad in garments of a sober 
colour, sailed backward and forward daily in the 
same place and at the same hour. By this means, 
the anthias, which in great numbers frequents that 
part of the sea, became accustomed to the sight 
of the vessel, and by degrees approached it, one 
of the shoal generally preceding the rest. To him 
the fishermen threw out something of which the 
anthias is fond, and continued to do so until the 
fish became so tame that they would eat food from 

1 Ovalle, i. 1 7. Baumgarten, to the chains of sleep, and keep 

i. 4. Aristot. Hist. Anim. iv. their intellectual faculties perpe- 
p. 109. Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 20,’ tually on the stretch. But the 
seq. Scares, he allows, is occasionally 

2 According to Oppian, how- caught napping. Haliout. ii. 656. 
ever, most species of fish, like the ^ Aristot. Hist. Animal, iv. 10.^ 
Olympian Zeus, refuse to submit p. 109. 
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his h^nd. A hook was then introduced into the 
bait, and as the fish crowded around the bark in 
prodigious multitudes, they were caught rapidly, and • 
handed to a second person, who threw them into 
the bottom of the boat upon heaps of soft rags, lest 
by their bounding and struggling they should make 
a noise and frighten away their companions. The 
shadow of the boat assisted in concealing this n\a- 
noeuvre from the fish. It was considered necessary 
to spare the anthias which first a])proached, since, 
being probably a kind of leader, his disappearance 
instantly put all the rest to flight.^ Sometimes it 
is said multitudes of these fish were collected round 
the boat by the striking of two bits of wood to- 
gether in the manner of castanets.'^ The Milesians '^ 
possessed close to their city a very lucrative fishery 
chiefly of the sea-dog,"^ which there attained a larger 
size than anywhere else. This is su])posed to have 
been owing to an extensive lagoon of fresh water, 
having however with the sea a channel of commu- 
nication through which these fish found their way in, 
where they grew tamo and fat, and were taken in 
great numbers.^ 

At a point on the gulf of Smyrna, a productive 
fishery is at present carried on in a very ingenious 
maimer. Tlie shor^ being low and level, • a con- 
tinuous sweep of reed'feiices is stretched ^along, so 
as to enclose a considerable space of water, and 
furnished at intervals with gates, which are raised 
occasionally for letting in the shoals. The avenues 
are then closed, and the fish taken with facility. 
On the coast of China a similar fishery is found, 
lines of mats being substituted for reeds.^ 


1 Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 85. 

* Oppian. Halieut. iH. 205, sqq. 

^•Athen. vii. 86, seq? 

4 Remarkable for its voracity. 
Lucian. Dial. Mort. viii. The 
sea-dog was classed by Linnaeus 
among the amphibia ; but Spallan- 
zani and M. Vicq-d-Azyr, re- 


stored it, upon more accurate ob- 
servation, to its place among the 
fishes. Travels in the Two Sici- 
lies, iv. 379. 

^ Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 361. 

® Chandler, i. 85. Cf. 151. 
Osbeck, Voyage to China, i. 199. 
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There was a small, but apparently productive, 
fishery in the canton of Marathon, ^ The right 
of fishing in the salt stream of the Rheitse was 
secured by law to the priests of Eleusis,* whose 
city was famous for the scombros tas well as for 
soles or turbots.® 

} Paus. i. 32. 7. Meurs. Rel. ® Paus. i. 38. 1. ii. 24. 6. 
Att. c. viii. p. 32. Chandler, ii. Chandler, ii. 210. 

184. 3 Athen. vii. 24. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMERCE OF DORIC STATES. 


On the commerce of Greece, which would supply 
material^ for an interesting work, it is not my de- 
sign to enter into very numerous details, though 
a brief view of the subject belongs to this under- 
taking. The blessings of commerce are well un- 
derstood in our times, and the grand scale upon 
which it is now conducted may perhaps induce some 
to look back with something like contempt on its 
feeble beginnings in the Mediterranean.* There, how- 
ever, lay the centre of that circle which has gone 
on increasing until it at length embraces the whole 
world, and almost renders the most distant races 
necessary to each other. It must be interesting, 
therefore, to look 

O’er the dark^ backward and abysm of time,” , 

at the first movements of men towards forging the 
links of this chain which binds together the whole 


^ The reader will find in the 
work of Monsieur F. Thiersch, De 
I’Etat actuel de la Grece, t. ii. p. 
72 , sqq., an interesting and in- 
structive chapter on the trade car- 
ried on by the descendants of that 
people whose manners, and cus- 
torn^ I have undertaken to de- 
scribe. He there enters at length 
into the advantageous position of 
the country, and the upright and 
honourable character of its inhabi- 
tants, of whose singular probity 


he produces many proofs. Other 
writers have taken a different 
view of the modern Greek charac- 
ter. But I am disposed to place 
more reliance on the statement of 
M. Thiersch than oh that of those 
prejudiced travellers who desire to 
obtain a reputation for exactness 
by an ill-natured interpretation of 
a free people whose hospitality 
they have enjoyed, and in too 
many cases abused. 
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human race in one society, disturbed sometimes by 
evil passions, but cohering nevertheless, and appa- 
V rently becoming more interfused daily. 

In this movement there were, doubtless, several na- 
tions that preceded the Greeks. The civilisation of 
the East existing anterior to that of Greece, it was 
the Orientals who made the first step towards open- 
ing up that intercourse whicli afterwards became so 
intimate between the inhabitants of Hellas and the 
Arabs of Plioenicia, the Egyptians, the Persians, 
and other nations of the East. At first, indeed, 
the camel, ^ that important instrument of^ human 
improvement, revealed to the rude tribes border- 
ing on Arabia, tlie existence of wants within them, 
of which they before knew nothing. He came with 
sweets and luxuries on his back to the hamlet or 
the encanlpment, and by the sight of them created 
desires, to gratify which the aid of industry was to 
be called in. At a very early age strings of camels, 
laden with perfumes and spices, and gold, traversed 
the plains of western Asia, ascended and descended 
along the Nile, penetrated the northern coasts of 
Africa, and, by barter and traffic, diffused the produc- 
tions of the East much further even than their own 
footsteps reached, as now the manufactures of Eng- 
land finvl their way into the coj^aitries never beheld 
by an Englishman. 

Presently the blue and beautiful waters of the 
Mediterranean tempted the adventurous Arabs who 
had settled in Phoenicia, the country of the palm- 
tree, to launch their barks on it, and push from 
isle to isle till they found themselves in Hellas, 

1 See a picture of this beast and And they (the sons of Jacob) 
his baskets, Antich. di Ercol. t. sat down to eat bread : and they 
V. p. 5 . In the book of Genesis, lifted up their eyes, and looked, 
chap. XXX vii. v. 25 , we find a and, beho’id, a company of Ish- 
brief picture of the commerce car- i maelites came from Gilead, with 
ried on by means of this animal, their camels bearing spicery and 
and an enumeration of some of balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
the principal commodities which down to Egypt.'* 
he bore from country to country. 
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where, the *beauty of the w6men occasionally, per- 
haps, when they were not to be enticed away, may 
have tempted an adventurer^ to remain as other 
Arabs have done in every land whither they have 
wandered.® Tfeis, I am persuaded, is all that can 
be conceded to those who see so many proofs ’of 
Oriental colonies in Greece. But though the Orien- 
tals did not colonize Greece, they no doubt aided 
very powerfully in civilizing it. For when the rude 
natives saw that there •were many desirable things 
to be obtained from the strangers if they could 
give them any thing valuable in return, it must 
have set their wits at work to invent new means 
of obtaining the things they coveted. At the out- 
set it was a rough system of barter. The PhocHi- 
cians took the produce of the country in exchange 
for their merchandise, and secured their, own suc- 
cess by awakening an appetite for pleasures which 
they alone could furnish. 

However, tradition has preserved evident traces of 
voyages of discovery and commercial adventure. under- 
taken by the Greeks ^ themselves, in imitation of 
the Phoenicians, — for, into this the Argonautic ex- 


‘ This is, moreover, the com- 
mon opinion. Thus Dionysios 
(Perieg. v. 907, seq.) ' 

— TTputTOi rrje(T(Tiy ETrcipijaravro 

UpioTOi C* ipTTopitjg dXi^iveog ifx^ 
vrjrravTO. 

They first in ships the billowy 
ocean tried. 

And first sea-wandering com- 
merce gave to man. 

On this account Cicero ob- 
serves : Eos primes mercatores 
“ mercibus suis avarititim, magni- 
“ ffeentiam et inexpleb^les cupidi- 
fates primum in Gra3ciam in- 
“ tulisse.’’ De Rep. fr. 1. 111. 
ap. Feith, Antiq. Horn. ii. 10. 1. 

2 Some such event as this is no 


doubt alluded to in the story of 
Cadmos. 

3 Apollodoros, rejjounting the 
exploits of the Argonauts, men- 
tions incidentally a curious par- 
ticular respecting the women of 
Lemnos, who, he says, were de- 
serted by their husbands on ac- 
count of the ill odour they ex- 
haled. Their places were sup- 
plied by female slaves from 
Thrace ; upon which, in revenge, 
they mijirdered all the men in the 
island, with the exception of 
Thoas, who was saved by his 
daughter, Hypsipyle. Biblioth. i. 
9. 1 7. Cf. Find. Pyth. iv. 159, sqq. 
ed. Dissen. whose commentary 
may be consulted, t. ii. p. ‘^ 35 . 
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peditipn, in what direction soever it proceediid, re- 
solves itself, in fact. The Greeks possessed manu- 
factures, ships, commerce, and, as a consequence, 
considerable wealth, long before the birth of history, 
a circumstance which goes far to oveyrthrow the wild 
theories of certain modem scholars respecting the 
Iliad and Odyssey ; for, if the Greeks had constant 
dealings with nations who were indisputably in pos- 
session of the art of writing, with abundant materials, 
they must have been the slowest and most stupid 
of mankind if they neglected to imitate those nations. 
Besides, the Phoenicians would be as ready to supply 
them with paper, parchment, and whatever else they 
wrote on, 'as with any other articles of commerce, 
and must have desired to awaken in them the wish 
to consume what they were deeply interested in 
supplying.. Thus, if the Phoenicians and Egyptians 
understood the art of writing, as from the sacred 
Scrij)tures we know they did, it is all but impossible 
that the Greeks should have remained ignorant 
of it. 

Homer, of course, supplies the best account we 
can ])Ossess of Grecian commerce in remote antiquity, 
though it had been carried on ages before his time. 
Mariners, in the Odyssey, obtain the name of Tg/iz- 
rti§ig, oj: “ merchants,” and are elsewhere said to 
plough the seas, ‘sr^rj^tv kou y^fiiji^ocrcc, — “ for traffic 
and gain.” * The most celebrated mariners known to 
Homer were the Phoenicians, whom he therefore terms, 

^avaUXuTOi 

TguKTUi, fJbvgf ayovTig a0vg[Jba,Ta, vrji' 

Famous mariners. 

Roguish, numerous trinkets bringing in black ships. 

That from the beginning, moreover, they obtained 
celebrity for their piratical arts, the* story of Eunseos, 

1 Odys. d. 162. Hymn, in ^ Odyss. o. 414, seq. 

Apoll. 397. 
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'in thew Odyssey, and the rape of lo, as related by 
Herodotus, ‘ clearly show. Nay, Thucydides himself, 
in a recapitulation of the ancient history of Greece, 
observes that the islanders, chiefly Carians and Phoe- 
nicians, were n© less renowned than their neighbours 
for piracy.* The Phoenicians, however, would appear 
to have led the way, and, probably, by their successes 
excited the emulation of the Carians, who drove them 
from the island, and adopte<f the business of piracy 
in their stead.^ • 

Though the value of the precious metals was 
already well understood, they had not been adopted 
as the sole instruments of exchange ; foj;, from the 
often-cited passage of the Iliad,* it is clear that the 
practice of barter still prevailed. The poet describ'es 
certain ships arriving at the Grecian camp with a 
cargo of wine from Lemnos, on which the chiefs and 
soldiers flock to the shore, and provide themselves 
with what they needed, some giving in exchange 
for it a quantity of brass, iron, skins ; and others, oxen 
or slaves. Among the rustic population of Greece, 
if the poets may be relied on, the system of .barter 
])revailed down to a very late period, since we find 
the goatherd, ih Tlieocritus,® giving a she-goat and 
a cheesecake for a ]>astoral cup. Tlie Spartans, too, 
after the death of jpolydoros, purchased hi& palace 


1 L. i. c. 2. See, also, Philost. 
Vit. Apollon, iii. 24 . p. 114. 

2 Thucyd. i. 8. Tournefort, 
Voyage, i. 154. The Phocians, 
also, about the time when they 
founded Marseilles, distinguish- 
ed themselves at once by their 
mercantile and piratical habits. 
Namque Phocenses cxiguitate 
ac macie terroe coacti. studiosius 
maes quam terras eiccrcuere ; 
piscando, mercando plerumque 
etiam latrocinio maris quod illi 
teinporibus gloriye habebatur, vi- 
tam tolerabant. Justin. 43. 3. 


3 Conon. Dieg. 47. ap. Phot. 
Cod. 141. a. 20. Hudson, ad 
Thucyd. t. i. p. 302. See in 
Scheffer, l)e Re Militia Navali, 
Addenda, Lib. Prim. p. 313, a 
list of the nations who anciently 
exercised the piratical art. 

^ II. rj. 472, sqq. Cf. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 1. 

^ Eidyll. i. 57, seq. where, for 
riipoei^ra, both Porson and Kiess- 
ling propose TvpiovTa. *'ApTov rv- 
pwvra occurs in a fragment of 
Sophron. ap. Athen. iii. 75. 
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from widow for a certain number of oxen ; whence 
it was afterwards called or “ bought with 

oxen,” unless the legend was invented to account 
for the name. Pausanias, however, states as a reason 
for the transaction, that neither gold m)r silver money 
was yet in use, but that things were disposed of 
after the ancient fashion of exchanging goods for 
tl^eir value in some other article, — oxen, slaves, or 
gold or silver in ingots. He adds, in illustration, 
that the Indians, even in his age, were ignorant of 
the use of money, though abounding with the precious 
metals, and used to barter their own manufactures 
for the merchandise brought by the Greeks : besides, 
at Sparta, there was a law, attributed to Lycurgos, 
which prescribed barter in lieu of purchase and sale.^ 
From a passage in the Iliad, which would seem 
to signify the direct contrary, it has been inferred, 
that the use of money in commerce was known 
among the Greeks in the Homeric age. Speaking 
of the exchange of armour, between Glaucos and 
Diomedes, the poet says : 

Xpvtrea eKarSfjij^oi irreaf^oLujy,^ 

Gold armour for brazen, a hundred-ox value for nine. 

All ancient scholiast on the passage understands 
by (iovg %% piece of money, stamped on one side 
with the figure of an ox, and on the other with 
that of a king.'* But one of the scholia published 
by Villoison, observes on the word IpcaTOfjbpoiocy 
worth a hundred oxen, for they did not as yet 
‘‘ make use of money.” Another scholion,^ how- 
ever, remarks, oi ' AOrivouoi \v rolg lotvr^v po[/jt(T[/ja(Ti 
Qovp mrvTTovp. Pollux ^ relates the same fa(*t, ob- 
serving that, ill remote antiquity, the Athenians 
made use of a piece of money cabled Qovg^ because 

^ Ap. Feith, Antiq. Horn. ii. 

10 . 3 . 

^ Torn. i. p. 188. ed. Bekk. 

® Onomast. ix. CO. 


1 Paus. hi. 12. 1 — 3. 

2 Justin, iii. 2. 

3 11. C 236. 
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It hadd impressed upon it the figure of an ox^ and 
that, by many, Homer was supposed to have al- 
luded to this Attic coin in the verse above cited, 
‘Mridocte,’’ however, as Heyne^ observes. Mention 
of a fine called^ hzdifiotov occurred, according to Pol- 
lux, in the laws of Dracon; and in the procession 
{dzoo^ia) to Delos, the herald used to proclaim when 
a certain prize was given, that so many oxen were 
bestowed on such a one. iThe value of the coin 
was two didrachmse, so • that the Bous was simply 
a didrachmaJ^ The ox was stamped by the Athe- 
nians oq their coins as the symbol of peace and 
abundance.^ 

Plutarch^ assigns, by conjecture, two reasons; 
first, that Theseus, whom he regards as its ih- 
ventor, may have meant by the figure of the ox 
to recall the memory of Minos’s general Tauros; or, 
second, because he wished to turn the mind of the 
citizens to agriculture. 

The talent of gold is mentioned more than once 
by Homer ; ^ but we are not to imagine with 
Feith^ that there was a piece of money so galled, 
though in the case of Homer he supposes it to 
signify a certain weight of gold, and not a coin. 
Modern critics get over all difficulties in the usual 
way by pronouncing^ the passage spurious J No 
doubt the pcoi)le of those early times ^ did not 
greatly abound in wealth, which, arising from the 


1 Ad 11. t. iv. p. 238. He 
remarks, that Arist. Ethic, v. 11, 
quotes this verse on showing that 
no man can be injured voluntari- 
ly — a^iK'elcrOai ekovctlov. That it 
became a proverb may be inferred 
from Cicero, ad Ath. vi. 1 . 

^J^ihgay^fjLOV' to ird^aiov rov- 
TO 7]v ^ ABqvaloiQ vofiitTfia Kai eku^ 

Xelro (3ovc? on ftovv erre^ 
TV7ru)fiipoy, Pollux, ix. 60. 

Spanheim, de Preestaiitia et 


Usu Numismatum Antiquorum, 
p. 129, 267. 

^ Thes. § 25. Cf. Goguet, t. iv. 

p. 228. 

5 II. L. 122. 264. <r. 507, sqq, 
Cf. Herod, i. 14. ,et Adnot. ad 
iElian. i. 22. Goguet, iv. 229. 

® Antiq. Homer, ii. 1 0. 3. 

7 Heyne, ad II. -<r. 507, who 
j»observes, justly no doubt, that 
we are ignorant what the Ho- 
meric talent weighed. Cf. Serv. 
ad iEiieid. v. 112. 
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assiduous cultivation of the useful arts,' could not 
be plentiful where these arts were scarcely at all 
known. Even tyrants, who always contrive to ob- 
tain their share of whatever riches exist in their 
country, were long after the Homeric age possessed 
of but little wealth, any more than their people.^ 
Money, however, does not constitute opulence. 
There was a rude plenty of all the necessaries of 
life, and as the secret representative of wealth 
had not been invented, men sought to possess the 
realities, — herds of oxen, flocks of sheep, lands, 
houses, and splendid apparel. Fine studs of horses, 
also, were naturally desired, being at once useful in 
w^ar, and showy in peace.^ 

*^We observe in these ages, however, as well as 
in all others, that men no sooner enjoyed the ne- 
cessaries than they desired the luxuries and orna- 
ments of life. In several countries bordering upon 
the Mediterranean, there was already great magni- 
ficence displayed. The kings of Midian, for ex- 
ample, wore purple garments, golden earrings, and 
jewelled collars ; their camels, moreover, were co- 
vered with costly trimmings and ornaments of gold.^ 
Of the internal commerce of Greece, in the earlier 
ages, little, comparatively, is known. Goguet^ ap- 
pears to suppose, that hardly agy traffic can be car- 
ried on A?itliout the aid of sumpter animals, such as 
camels, mules, or asses. But the natives of Canara ^ 
drive a pretty thriving trade, though nearly every 
article of merchandise is transported on men’s heads. 
In Greece, however, the use of vehicles was very 
ancient, its origin being lost in fable.^ Boats, ca- 
noes, 6cc., came early into vogue also ; and yet Thu- 
cydides relates, that the intercourse of the rural 
tribes of the Hellenes was for many ages so slight 

* « 

^ Herod, viil. 137. ^ Buchanan, Journey through 

2 Hymn, in Herm. 400. Pau- the Mysore, ii. p. 347. Hin- 

san. iv. 3. 6. doos, i. p. 44. 

3 Judges, vhi. 21, sqq. 

4 Origine de Loix, t. iv. p. 204. 


^ i^lian. Hi. 38. 
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as scancely to merit attention. Bad roads, the ab- 
sence of inns, the want of a police, the great num- 
ber of robbers, were great obstacles; but the very 
existence of robbers attests the fact, that attempts 
were constantl)» made to extend inland commerce, 
though it may have been long before it was esta- 
blished on a solid basis. 

Descending towards the historical periods we find 
the iEginetans first distinguishing themselves as a 
commercial people. Their history, as far as ancient 
fragments supply it, has been composed by a mo- 
dern scholar ^ of eminence, whose researches must 
prove of^ the utmost utility to all sucbecdiug in- 
quirers. This people, living on a small and nearly 
barren island, early directed their attention to the 
arts, to the various processes of industry, and to 
commerce, the only employment suited to the na- 
ture of their soil. Too much stress has, perhaps, 
been laid on the situation of .®gina, which will not 
at all explain the commercial turn of its inhabit- 
ants, since Crete, with more abundant moans, and 
possibly a better situation, was never very remarkable 
as a trading country. However, poverty and a good 
j)osition combined with the genius of the people to 
render them commercial. They enjoyed still fewer 
advantages in the matter of soil even than Attica ; 
their lands were of little value ; they could' neither 
become hunters nor shepherds ; nor could even the 
most slender population subsist on the produce of 
the mines. Fishing they, probably, tried at the out- 
set, as well as piracy, but, finding that neither led 
to opulence, they adopted the mercantile life ; for 
which reason they have, with much ingenuity, been 
termed the Phoenicians of Greece,® though no colo- 
nies from Phoenicia ever settled in their island. 
The^ jEginetae wero already famous, however, from 

1 Muller, in his i3i]ginetica. rdnelli, Memoires, p. 187, 
See on the subject of Commerce sqq. 

and Industry, c. hi. 74, sqq. ^ gy Miiller, -^diginetica, iii. 
And compare the account of Co- p. 74. 
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remote antiquity, as mariners, and, in the coarse of 
time, converted their whole island into an emporium.* 

On the antiquity of the .®ginetan trade a very 
curious passage occurs in Pausanias. This writer 
relates, that, in the time of Pompos, king of Arca- 
dia, who flourished during -the second century be- 
fore the first Olympiad, A'^ginctan ships landed at 
Gyllcnfe, the great harbour of Elis, whence they 
transported their merchandise, on strings of sumpter 
animals, to Arcadia. The king was so much pleased 
with them on this account, that he named his son 
jEginetes, in remembrance of their traffic.® It was 
about this period that the Greeks first began to 
trade in their own bottoms, and to possess mer- 
cViandise of their own. It has been observed, that 
in Homer the word 'iyairo^oi; never signifies merchant, 
and that" where mention of real merchants occurs 
they are always barbarians, or semi-barbarians,'* 
Phoenicians, Cretans, Tyrsenians, Lemnians, Taphians, 
or Phseacians.'*. No Achaian or Argive is found who 
derived his subsistence from commerce, though 
there, seem to be passages from which the con- 
trary may be inferred. But in Hesiod, who lived 
later, and describes more homely scenes and man- 
ners, wo find commerce already spoken of as a 
profitable employment.® 

Origi dally, the iEginetans w'ere led by their pira- 
tical propensities to apply themselves to maritime 
affairs ; finding, no doubt, that robbery was an easier 
and more agreeable profession than any modification 
of industry, particularly as in those tolerant ages 
there was no disgrace, but the contrary, attached 
to it, when exercised against men of a different 
class. These worthy islanders, however, were im- 
partial in their rapine. For, nq sooner had they 
thrown off the yoke of the Epidaurians, than they 

1 See Michaelo d’ Jorio, Storia 2 pausan. viii. 5. 5. 
del CommerciOj i. 225, seq. and ^ Horn. Hymn, in Dionys. 8. 

Caryophilus de Mercatura Vete- •* Muller, iEginetica, p. 75. 

rum. ^ 0pp. et Dies, 644. 
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Ynade incursions ‘ into their mother country, which 
they soon extended to the coasts of Attica; and 
they were, probably, the buccaneers against whom 
the tyrant Ilippias fitted out a flcet.'^ Afterwards, 
forming an alliance with the Thebans, they plun- 
dered and devastated all the maritime towns of At- 
tica, and even lay in ambush to intcrcejjt the 
sacred galley on its way to Delos. 

Having been restored to their country, after the 
Peloponnesian war, they resumed their plundering 
habits, and obtained from the Spartan Ephori 2)er- 
mission to infest the Attic coasts, which they fre- 
quently did in times of profound peace. ’Their taste 
for piracy \vas lasting. In the age of Demosthenes 
their island was a nest of pirates, and a fair for the 
sale of their plunder, which it continued for many 
centuries after.® 

Reverting, how'ever, to the trade of jEgina: its 
ancient traffic with Arcadia was marked by many 
curious circumstances. In the first j)lace we must 
infer from it, as the historian of the island remarks, 
the existence of previous traffic elsewhere.^ For, if 
their merchandise consisted merely of raw mate- 
rials, these must still have been procured from other 
lands; and, if of manufactured goods, then, in ad- 


^ It was owing to such pirati- 
cal descents that the early inha- 
bitants of Greece, for the most 
part, erected their towns and vil- 
lages at some distance from the 
sea-coast, in situations difficult 
of access. Thucyd. § 7- Similar 
reasons have elsewhere led in 
modem times to similar results. 
Thus, in Alicuda, the remotest 
and most exposed of the Lipari 
islands, the dwellings .of their 
simpfe natives and their priests 
are perched high in the hills 
among rocks and steep acclivi- 
ties, through fear of the Barbary 
corsairs, who, from time to time, 


land there, and carry ’away into 
captivity whomsoever they are 
able to seize and subdue. Fur- 
ther, to guard against these in- 
cursions, a sentinel is stationed 
on the Monte della Guardia, in 
the principal isle, where he keeps 
watch day and night. Spallan- 
zani, Travels in the Two Sicilies, 
iv. 140, sqq. We have here a 
picture which carries back the ima- 
gination to the most barbarous 
ages of Grecian history. 

2 vEginetica, p. 76. 

3 Demosth. de Nicostrat. § 3, 

^ iEginetica, p. 77. 
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ditioit to the existence of a foreign trade to < supply 
them with the raw articles, we must suppose in 
them the existence of considerable skill. Again, 
as Pompos, the Cypselid, probably reigned at Or- 
chomenos, they must have been able to perform 
long voyages by sea, and long journeys by land ; 
though we can account for their taking the dan- 
gerous route round capes Skylleion and Malea, and 
the mountainous roads from Eleia to Arcadia, in 
preference to the shorter way from Corinthia or A 1*7 
golis, only by supposing them to have been driven 
to it by the rivalry of the Argives and Corinthians. 
It must be admitted to be honourable to their in- 
genuity thus to have opened up a road into Arcadia, 
which would seem to be shut out by nature from 
all commerce. 

With the Arcadians alone, however, could inland 
trade be carried on upon a large scale ; among every 
other Hellenic people possessing sea-coasts and har- 
bours, it degenerated into mere peddling. Hence, 
the iEginetans obtained the character, once pos- 
sessed in this country by the Scotch, of being a 
nation of pedlars — sometimes travelling from vil- 
lage to village, with their packs ; at other times 
settling, like the Maltese of the present day, in 
townsmen the coast of Greece, they became corn- 
chandlefs, vintners, toymen, or victuallers, in es- 
tablished shops or stalls in the agora. Hence, all 
kinds of humble wares, or pedlary, obtained the 
appellation of jEginetan wares. Like the Jews, 
too, both they and the Cretans (noted liars, as St. 
Paul ^ assures us) were regarded as skin-flints, and, 
in many cases, betook themselves to the practice 
of usury 

Frequently, however, they soared above these 
petty arts, and became merchants on a large sqale, 

^ Epist. to Titus, i. 12, where Hesych. v,* AiyivaTia. Cf. Interp. 
he cites the testimony of Euripi- i. 137. Schol. Find. 01. viii. 26. 
des, though without naming him. Erasm. Adag. 71, 72. 

2 Eustath, ad II. /3. p. G04-, 
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•trading witli distant lands and acquiring very, groat 
wealth. The entire island, in Strabo’s tinie, was 
regarded as an emporium ; and, even so far back as 
tile age of Aristotle, their whole marine was em- 
ployed in comn^erce. In some cities, he says, nearly 
all the shipping is engaged in one kind of servicfe ; 
those of Byzantium and Tarentum in the fisheries ; 
those of Athens in war ; those of Chios and jJ'igina 
as merchantmen ; and those of Tenedos as trans- 
ports.^ It has been conjectured, not without rea- 
son, that Sostratos, the son of Leodamos, celebrated 
by Herodotus for his riches, was a merchant. '‘The 
" Samiafis,” says this historian, " induced by divine 
" command to undertake the voyage of^ Tartessos, 
“ brought home with them greater wealth (six#y 
“ talents) than any other Greeks ever gained by 
" trade, if we except Sostratos, with whom no one 
" can contend in opulence.^ ” 

But the jEginetans also engaged in foreign trade, 
sending ships to Tartessos towards the west, and to 
the Black Sea towards the east. It is related, for 
example, that when Xerxes was at Abydos, he saw 
merchantmen sailing down the Dardanelles with corn 
for iEgina and the Peloponnesos,'^ which were stopped 
by his fleet with the design of taking both shi])S and 
men. But wdien Xerxes learned they were, bound 
for Greece, he dismi^ed them, considering -the corn 
as so much provision for his own army, which, he 
doubted not, would be able to subjugate the whole 
country. From which Miiller conjectures, but vdth- 
out reason, that the great corn markets of the Black 
Sea were at that time exclusively in the hands of the 
iEginetans ; though afterwards, during the Peloponne- 
sian war, when jEgina fell, they passed oyer to the 
Athenians. The reason " that the iEginetans stood so 
much in need of tf^ supply, that they would not have 
endured a rival,” could only Jiold good if they had the 

1 Polit. iv. 4. 1 . ^ Herod, vii. 147. Polyffin. 

2 Herod, iv. 152. Cf. Boeckh, Stratag. vii. 15. 3 . 

Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 9. 

VOL, III. 
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power to command a monopoly, which, for any^length 
of time at least, is highly improbable, since although 
they are said to have been masters of the sea about the 
age of Darius Hystaspes,^ their domination was ex- 
tremely short-lived.^ It would seem, however, that they 
were at that time in the habit of supplying the Pclo- 
ponnesos with grain. Slaves they imported both from 
Ppntos and from Crete, and it is doubtful whence^ 
they obtained the greater number. A large propor- 
tion of their exports fourKl their way into Crete, 
where they had established a colony at Cydonia. 
Besides lying one day’s sail distant from the Pelo- 
ponnesos, and that of a day and a night froth Africa, 
this great island formed an excellent midway station 
between Algina and the mouth of the Nile. 

The port at which all the Greeks resided during 
their stay in Egypt w^as Naucratis in the Delta, 
which the Pharaohs granted them in the same way 
as the Chinese emperors now do Canton to the 
Europeans, as their only abode. Here, by permission 
of Amasis, such Greeks as merely traded with Egypt 
built altars and erected sacred enclosures in the 
neighbourhood of the city, though 1 vainly sought, 
when on the spot, to discover the slightest trace of 
them. The nine cities of lonians, Dorians, and 
^^olians erected at their common expense a sacred 
edifice, which they called ITdllenion. The Ionian 
cities were Chios, Teos, Phocea and Clazomenre ; the 


1 Perizon. ad 7FA, xii. 1 0. Gog. 
V. 302 . 

- The jealousy excited in an- 
tiquity by the vEginetse, was, in 
the seventeenth century, inspired 
into all the maritime states of 
Europe by the Dutch, who some- 
what resembled those hardy and 
unscrupulous islanders. Observe 
the ingenuous alarms of our coun- 
tryman, Sir Josiah Child, wlmse 
studies had evidently carried him 
beyond the counting-house, — I 
think no true Englishman will 


deny that the season cries aloud 
‘‘ to us to be up and doing, be- 
fore our fields become unoccu- 
pied, and before the Dutch get 
too much the whip-hand of us, 
whom (in such a case, were 
they freed from their French 
fears which they labour under 
“ at present) I fear we should 
‘‘ find as severe task-masters as 
ever the Athenians were to the 
lesser trading cities of Greece.” 
Discourse of Trade, Preface, p. 
39 . 
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•Dorian, RBodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassos, and pbase- 
lis; of the iEolian, Mitylene only. The iEginetans 
raised for their own use a temple to Zeus, — the 
Samians to Hera, — the Milesians to Apollo.^ At this 
time, however,^ Naucratis was the only harbour in 
Egypt and as this was pretty generally known, 
ships making land anywhere else were naturally sus- 
pected of being pirates; for which reason the cap- 
tain was required to swear that he had come hither 
involuntarily. This done, he was to steer from the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile ; or, if the weather were 
contrary, his cargo was conveyed round the Delta 
in baridfes to Naucratis, which the historian^ under- 
stood to be done for the benefit of the foreign set- 
tlers, for so greatly, says he, was Naucratis honouc- 
ed. At this time, one of the principal articles ex- 
ported into Egyj)t by the Greeks would <ippear to 
have been wine, since all then drunk in the country 
was foreign, the vine not having been as yet intro- 
duced. 

Of the trade of Sparta extremely little is known. 
In fact, until a comparatively late j)eriod, it appears to 
have been inconsiderable, and to have been concfucted 
in the rudest manner possible. Each citizen, on 
receiving the proceeds of his lands, laid up in his 
storehouses what he judged sufficient for the CQiisump- 
tion of the ensuing yfear, and disposed of the remain- 
der in the Agora, not, it has been conjectured, for 
money, but by the ancient manner of barter.^ It 
is said that the Lacedsemonians exhibited much inge- 
nuity in their mode of preserving the fruits of the 
earth ; but in what that ingenuity consisted we are 
not informed. They were likewise noted for the 
care and order witli which the implement^ of domes- 
tic economy were kept, so that everything was ready 
at hand when wanjed.^ The fact that they had grana- 

1 Herod, ii. 178. * ^ Aristot. (Econ. vi. 6. 11. p. 

2 Hist. ii. 179. Mull. dEginet. 278, seq. Cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. vi. 

p, 82. 3. 4. Aristot. Pol. ii. 2. 5. Plut. 

. 3 Miill. Dor. ii. 218. Laced. Instit. 
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ries on their estates, wliich were locked up and . sealed, 
argues much greater connexion with the country, 
than they are supposed to have maintained ; for had 
they never lived on those estates, it is not probable 
they would have left their property there, subject, 
aS Mr. Miillcr ^ thinks, to the conscientious visits of 
every poor man who might choose to out-hunt his 
provisions. 

Money, we are incessantly told, was prohibited 
at Sparta; but, nevertheless, it seems to have been 
in constant use. It is affirmed, indeed, by a writer 
somewhat too prone to panegyric, that it was em- 
ployed more often as a medium of comparison than 
of exchange ; small coins were chiefly used, and no 
value was attributed to the possession of large quan- 
tities.^ ” But I do not see what is meant by em- 
ploying money as a medium of comparison;” and 
with regard to the value set on money by the 
Spartans, history incapacitates us for accepting the 
generous gloss of Mr. Miiller. It is j)erhaps true 
that Lycurgos aimed at eradicating avarice from 
the Spartan breast, but, in the means to be adopted 
for that end, only showed his ignorance of human 
nature ; since, though he might bring his vinegar- 
cooled iron medium of comparison into contempt, he 
could not thereby diminish the value of the things 
exchanged, that is of real wealth, which accordingly 
was estimated as highly at Sparta as elsewhere. 
Thus we see that poor men, not able to contribute 
their quota of provisions, were excluded from the 
common tables, which therefore resembled the hospi- 
tality and common tables of an inn,^ 

Where the Red Lion staling o ’er the way. 

Invites each passing stranger — that can pay. 


1 Dorians, ii. 218. 

^ Miill. Dor. ii. 219. Boeckh. 
Econ. of Athen. ii. 389. 

3 ' hvayKoiov kv ry roiavT^ tto - 


XiTei<f Ti/jLaaOai top ttXovtov, 
dXXu)Q re kolp rvyjbitn yvvaiKOKpa- 
TOVfiEvoL, Kaddirep rd iroXXd rdv 
(Trpariu)TLKwp Kai TroXipiKuiv y£- 

vCjv, Aristot. Polit. ii. 9. 
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Tho learned, with all their leaning towards scep- 
ticism, sometimes interpret too literally the language 
of authors in whom license and exaggeration are a 
merit. Thus Boeclch ‘ conceives “ that, even in the 
time of the Trojan war, the precious metals wpre 
well known in the Peloponnesos, ” because Homer 
describes Menelaus as possessed of both gold and 
silver. ^ But the Achaean prince had travelled ‘in 
the East, whence, according to the poet, he brought 
his gold, and it does hot appear historically that 
the precious metals were “ well known,” which ex- 
tensive juso only could render them, till some ages 
after the Trojan war. The Dorians, however, what- 
ever may have been the case with the Achseans, 
long continued to be scantily supplied with tfie 
precious metals, which may be accounted for from 
their isolated mountainous country, want *of indus- 
try, and aversion for all intercourse with strangers, 
without adopting the unphilosophical fancy, that they 
were instigated by a kind of argyrophobia strictly 
to prohibit the use of gold and silver.'’ Conceiving 
that, by cutting his people off from human •inter- 
course, he might render them more warlike, as dogs 
are made savage by chaining, Lycurgos, or who- 
ever was the author of the Spartan constitution, 
may have desired to ,keep them poor, and therefore 
have prohibited commerce. But even in tlieir own 
domestic traffic, the necessity of some instrument 
of exchange was soon perceived, and iron * being 
as plentiful as gold and silver were scarce, he 
adopted the expedient of employing iron money. 
At first the metal was used in bars or spits (ojSsAoi, 

olBiKi'moi) which were stamped with some mark in 

• * 

1 Econ. of Athen. ii. SS5. tated the Spartans in their numis- 

iOd. d. 80, sqq. 351^«qq. Cf. matic taste, and like them to have 
Strab. i. 2. p. 62. psed iron money. UXdrwv ELci- 

^ Which is Boeckh's fancy, ii., ay olicrjaralfxey 

38C. ey oirov ai^apioKTi yo-‘ 

** The people of Byzantium are fxlfffiaaL ^pwi^rac.’* Schol. Aris- 
said by some writers to have imi- toph. Nub. 250. * 
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the futnaces of Laconia, just as in other countries 
bars of silver or copper were used ; whence the 
obolos or spit and the drachma or handful received 
their names/’ ^ 

When the Argives, in the reign of Pheidon, 
abandoned the use of metallic bars, and began to 
coin money, the Spartans followed in their train, 
but still adhered to the use of iron, so that the 
coins which first proceeded from a Laconian mint, 
probably resembled quoits fnore than crown-pieces. 
Mr. Miiller observes, but I know not on what au- 
thority, that the chief coin was called from its sliape^ 
and perhaps also from its size^ tlie cake 

used in sacrifices. If this was the case it must 
have been a coin of extraordinary conformation, for 
the pelanOs resembled, in figure, a bull, horns and 
alJ,^ and was habitually offered to Apollo, Artemis, 
the Moon, and Hecate. This odd-looking piece of 
money was in value about four chalci or hemioboloi, 
that is, about three farthings. But such an un- 
wieldy coinage, which, as tokens, might serve very 
w^ell for the home currency^ would be of no ser- 
vice abroad ; so that Mdien Sparta began to aim 
at foreign conquest, it found it necessary to set 
aside the ancient laws, and create a currency for 
effecting its purpose. A tribqte was therefore im- 
posed on 'the islands, and a contribution of a tenth 
was demanded from all those Greeks who acknow- 


ledged its supremacy.*^ 

It seems, however, to have been intended by the 
legislator, that individuals should not possess gold 
and silver money ; but the severity of the punish- 
ment ^ awarded transgressors, instead of proving 


^ Boeckh, ij. 386. Plut. Ly- 
sand. § 17. See too the authori- 
ties quoted by Boeckh. Li. § 15. 

2 Pollux, vi. 76. » 

3 Boeckh, ii. 387. Without 
such a currency, Sparta, says Mr. 
Muller, would have been unable to 
send ambassadors to foreign states, 


or to take foreign mercenaries in- 
to pay. 11 ^ 220 . 

^ See {he remarks of Monskur 
Bitaube, in his ^ Dissertation sur 
'^La Richesse de Sparte.’' Nou- 
veaux Memoires de I’Acad. Roy. 
des Sciences et des Belles Lettres, 
de Berlin, t. xxxvii. 560. 
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Jjow s^ron^ the hold of thfs ancient custoiji (of 
being without money) was upon the Spartan mind, 
shows the direct contrary, for there is no neces- 
sity to be severe with men who obey from habit, 
but with those, who evince a disposition to break 
through all restraint. Besides, the law seems to 
have permitted the use of the precious metals 
when wrought into ornaments or articles of fur- 
niture. Ofterings of gold, such as the stars of tfie 
Dioscuri, were dedicated by the state at Del])hi, 
and statues of gold and ivory, the works of native 
artists, were set up within the city about the pe- 
riod of ‘the Persian war.* A hundred years ear- 
lier, .when the state desired to gild tlie face of 
A]>ollo, at Thornax, they travelled as far as Ly- 
dia ^ in search of the necessary gold, which wholly 
disproves the assumption of 13aickh mentioned 
above. 

But after all the learned researches of modern 
writers, this Spartan ordinance respecting the pos- 
session of money is surrounded by insurmountable 
difficulties. For Sparta, unquestionably, carried on 
some commerce, which it could not have * done 
without possessing a coinage of universal currency ; 
though Mr. Miiller is not authorized to state, as 
he does, that there was a constant export pf corn 
from Laconia and Arcadia downwards to ithe coast 
of Corinth, since the passage in Thucydides,’ on 
which he relies, merely relates in the words of the 
Corinthians, that unless they joined in the war 
against Athens in aid of the maritime states, they 
would find no market for the produce of their 
lauds, (including corn, no doubt,) nor would they 
be able to import what they might stand in need 
of from abroad.* However, so far back as the 
Persian war, th^ Peloponnesos did not produce 
coin sufficient for home consumption, since we find 


‘ Miiller. Dor. iii. 2. 3. 
* Herod, i. 69. 


® Book i. ch. iv. § 7. 
■* Thucyd. i. 120. 
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it imp^prting it from the countries of the 'Blacjc; Sea. 
It is, therefore, extremely improbable that it should 
have done so in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
when it had grown far more populous, so that pos- 
sibly among the things which ^ 6d}.a<r(tri rjj 
S/W/ corn may have been included. ^ 

It appears, therefore, that Sparta both exported 
and imported ; but who were the agents ? The 
state, which alone it is supposed possessed an 
available instrument of exchange, could not, it is 
argued, have carried on the trade. But where- 
fore ? “ Because it would have required a pro- 

“ portionate number of public officers.”* • Those 
officers, however, might easily have been found, 
ai?d, therefore, this is no reason ; and that no such 
officers existed, our knowledge of the government 
is too scanty to enable us to affirm. Accordingly, 
it does not follow from this that the trade “ was 
“ in the hands of^ the Perioeci.” However, if such 
was the case, the possession of a gold and silver 
coinage must have been permitted to them, which 
at once places the great majority of the free 
inhabitants of Laconia in precisely the same con- 
dition as other nations in this respect. Admitting 
this, it will be difficult to believe that their neigh- 
bours ^nd acquaintances, the military and ruling 
class, would abstain from what they enjoyed. In 
fact, we cannot consent to believe, that such a 
state of things “ could not have had much influence 
“ on the Spartans, since they had not any personal 
“ connexion with the Perioeci, the latter being only 
“ tributary to the state.” The reverse of all this is 
true, as any one might know without any other 
testimony than his own experience. Our country- 
men in India occupy the same position as the Do- 
rians in the Peloponnesos, and jbr a short time 
kept much aloof from the natives. But personal 
intercourse became inevitable, and it would now 


* Muller, iii. ch. x. § 10. 
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•be absurd *to say, that the ‘wealth of the IJindus 
would exercise little influence on the English, sup- 
posing the latter to be poor and proud as the 
Spartans. The fact of the Perioeci being tributary, 
which seems tq be offered as a reason, is .no reason 
^at all. It were far better to confess our ignorarfee 
at once, than by a series of groundless conjectures, 
put forward with confidence, to create a semblance 
of knowledge. There does not appear to be any 
foundation for the stafiement, that none but iron 
money was used in the Spartan market, where the 
landlords and their serfs disposed of the produce of 
their liftids. On the contrary, it seems probable, 
that. as, in many cases, it must have been sold to 
the Perioeci for exportation, (foreigners being exclud- 
ed,) the landlords would receive gold and silver un- 
minted, perhaps, to evade the law in return. Again, 
the kings of Sparta, it is evident, could possess 
gold and silver. This, history proves so clearly that 
Mr. Miiller is constrained to confess it. And if the 
kings and the Perioeci, nay, even the very Helots 
could amass and enjoy the precious metals, and the 
luxuries they purchase, it is too much to suppose 
that the masters of the kings, of the Perioeci and 
all, would have dwelt in ascetic forbearance in the 
midst of so many temptations. Besides, we con- 
stantly find the Spartans in situations ^in which 
their iron money could be of no service to them. 
What, for example, could it have availed them at 
Olympia? Yet there they were, the men in person, 
the women by proxy, with their horses and their 
chariots, and every mark and indication of wealth. 

But to men travelling beyond the borders mo- 
ney was allowed. This sum they might expend, 
or they might not. If they did not, were they 
searched on the^ return, and the surplus taken 
from them? Otherwise inen would make journeys 
and accumulate cash in that ^way. Again, we 
are told, that great obstacles were placed in the 
, way of foreign travel by the necessity of obtaining 
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a pass;port along with the travelling expehses iipohiu) 
from the magistrates or the king, and reference is 
made to Herodotus. But that historian in the pas- 
sage referred to is speaking of king Demaratos, who 
being driven from the country by h^ mother’s bad 
character, takes what money he needs for his jour- 
ney, and departs without asking leave of any one.^ 

However, when straitened in circumstances in- 
dividuals had sometimes recourse to the kings or 
to the state as to a bank and that the thing was 
customary appears from the fact, that princes, in 
order to start with a popular measure, always upon 
their accession remitted the debts of the • citizens 
both to themselves and to the state.^ On this oc- 
casion they destroyed all the bonds or instruments 
of mortgage (pcKdigtcc), bringing them into the agora, 
and there, piling them up into a heap and setting 
them on fire.^ 

It is certain, therefore, and admitted even by 
Mr. Miiller, that whatever may have been the in- 
tention of the original Spartan institutions, their 
severity was soon relaxed, and wealth with all its 
concomitants, introduced into the state. Even so 
far back as the ages before the Persian war, as we 
learn from the speech of Leutychides,'^ at Athens, 
foreigners found no obstacle to prevent their bring- 
ing gold and silver to Sparta)^' wdiere one of the 
most distinguished citizens undertook the keeping 
of a rich Milesian’s money, whose children he after- 
wards endeavoured to defraud. Could he have made 
no use of this money he would scarcely have desired 
to retain it. The share of the plunder accruing to 
Sj^arta in the Persian war was evidently not con- 
fined to t]ie ])ublic coffers, though we may possibly 
allow that the Persian subsidies went to the de- 
fraying of national expenses.® A^t all events cer- 

1 Herod, vi. 70. ^ ' men and usurers had monopolised 

- Id. vi. 69. all the wealth of Sparta. 

3 Plut. Agis, § 13. But this ^ Herod, vi. 86. 

was at a late period, when rich 5 Miiller, 1. iii. ch. x. § 11. 
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tain itf is that Sparta, about* the time of Soqrates, 
was by many regarded as the wealthiest state in 
Greece, and that not as a community, but indivi- 
dually, reckoning their estates in Messenia, the 
number of their slaves, Helots and others, their 
splendid studs, and vast droves of cattle. Nay, 
their wealth in gold and silver is particularly spe- 
cified, with the additional remark, that for many 
ages the precious metals had been flowing into that 
country, both from Grecian and barbarian sources,^ 
but that no one had ever seen any flow out, an 
observation which Montesquieu,^ and others have ap- 
plied without reflection, to Hindustan. 

It- exceeds our faith in human nature *to believe, 
with Mr. Muller, that, in spite of these untoward 
circumstances, “ the citizens maintained the same 
proud indigence.*” History, in fact, renders inex- 
cusable the belief in such virtue, though men occa- 
sionally arose at Sparta, as well as at Athens and 
elsewhere, who, with a stoical firmness, resisted the 
allurements of riches and pleasure. The greater 
number fell, and yielded themselves up with so much 
enthusiasm to the pursuit of gain, adding acre to acre 
and gold to gold, that from the Ephoralty of Epitadeus 
downwards, the city was infested with usurers, great 
capitalists, and extensive landed proprietors, who, by 
xlegrees, got into thdir hands the whole property of 
the country. Much less ingenuity than the Spar- 
tans possessed would, in fact, have enabled them 
to evade the old law, which seems to have im- 
mediately grown obsolete when the arts of render- 
ing it powerless had been invented. They depo- 

’ Plat. Alcib. i. t. v. p. opinion in the HJiipias, t. v. p. 

seq. This inferior production, 414. Cf. Bitaube, Sur la Rich- 
with its admiration • of courts esse de Sparte. Nouveaux Me- 
affd eunuchs, cannot Se Plato’s, moires de TAcademie Roy ale dcs 
but contains, nevertheless, several • Sciences et des Belles Lettres, de 
curious facts. On the subject of Berlin, 3fxxvii. 559. 

Spartan wealth, however, it per- 
fectly agrees with Plato's own ^ Esprit des Loix, xxi. 12. 
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sited , their surplus wealth at Delphi, in Arcadia, 
and several other countries, so that if driven into 
exile,* of which there was always a probability, 
they might be able to subsist in splendour in their 
new country.® But these speculations sometimes 
failed ; in the case of the Arcadians, the possession 
of the gold converted bankers into enemies, as, 
by picking a quarrel with the owners, they hoped 
to be able to defraud them.® Lysander, though he 
did not commence this practice, at least countenanced 
it by his example. Gylippos, inheriting from his 
family the thirst of gold, was condemned and starved 
to death, by the Ephori, for purloining' public 
property. His father Cleandridas, in conjunction 
with king Pleistoanax, had accepted bribes from Pe- 
ricles, and ended his days in exile.^ From this 
period, as seems to be undeniable, the possession 
of gold and silver by private individuals was per- 
mitted by law, or connived at; and the Spartans 
j»roceeded, after the manner of all other nations, 
to divide themselves into very rich and very poor, 
to house together, in the same city, misery and 
splendour, extreme luxury and extreme want, until 
the common fate, foreign conquest and slavery, 
overtook them. 

The ,4rade which, meanwhile, was carried on by 
Laconia must have been at tinies very considerable, 
though there were few points on the coast provided 
with roadsteads, or harbours, capable of receiving 
ships of burden. To facilitate intercourse with 
foreign nations, an artificial harbour was constructed 
at Trinasos, around which the inhabitants of Gythium, 
situated on an eminence some distance inland, gra- 
dually clustered, deserting their ancient residence 
for one more convenient and profitable. From hence 

i , 

1 This was thought necessary ^ ^ Athen. vi. 24. 

even by so great a maiv, as Ly- 
sander. Plut. Lysand. § 18. ^ Thucyd. vi. 104. Plut. Pe- 

" As in the case of Cleandridas, riel. § 22 , Muller, ii. 225 , 
father of Gylippos. 
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•the pioductions of Laconia, which will bo enume- 
rated elsewhere, were shipped for foreign countries, 
Libya for example, and Egypt, whence merchan- 
dise of various kinds were obtained in return. But, 
as this port appears to have been little commodious 
or secure, the merchantmen, on their return from 
Africa, usually put into the island of Cythera,* where 
are several harbours, amongst which that of St. Ni- 
cholas, anciently Scandeia,' on the eastern coast, is 
sheltered and spacious, and provided with so narrow 
an entrance that it may at pleasure be closed with 
a chain. The inhabitants of this island, like those of 
the LaCbnian territories on the main, were free La- 
cedsemonians, who appear to have directed their at- 
tention entirely to commerce and agriculture, aifd 
the management of the productive purple fishery, 
carried on among the shoals and rocks encircling 
their island.^ Bedsides its use in dyeing, this fish 
is said to have been employed as a bait in taking 
the pelamys, and there was, likewise, in this sea, a 
considerable whale fishery. The nerves of these le- 
viathans, properly prepared, were used in stringing 
the psaltery, and other musical instruments, an(l 
also for bowstrings. It may, therefore, be presumed, 
that they formed an important article of com- 
merce. 

Here, likewise, wefe quarries of porphyry,^ from 


1 Thucyd. iv. 53, 

2 Pausan. iii. 23. 1. Steph.de 
Urb. p. 672. 

3 Strab. viii. 5. 1. ii. p. 186. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 60. xi. 22. 
XXXV. 26. Herat. Carm. ii. 18. 
8. The purple of Laconia was 
esteemed only second to that of 
Phoenicia: — ko^Xovc 
TTo^vpac Trapexerai rd* eiriOaX- 
^dtrma r^C ^^aKwviKr\q €Tirrj- 
^eiordrac juerd yc rr^v 
vlKisiv OdKarraav, Pausan. iii 
21 . 6 . 

• 4 Dapper, Description des lies 


de I’Archipel. 554. jdElian. De 
Animal, xvii. 6. 

^ At least I find this notion in 
Dapper, Desc. de TArch. p. 375 
— 378, who observes D’autres 
“ assurent qu’elle avoit ete ainsi 
nommee a cause du porphyre 
“ qu 'on y trouve en abondance." 
The name has with more proba- 
bility, however, been derived from 
foe purple fish (no^o^vpa) which 
abounds the coast, eKaXelro 

Si nop(pvpov<Tffay Sid TO KaWoQ 

TO Trapd Tiuy iropipvpGiVy Cjq ’Apto*- 
TOTeXrjg, Steph. de Urb. 487, a. 
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which, in earlier ages, the island is said to have 
obtained the name of Porphyrussa. At the distance 
of a mile and a quarter from Scandia stood the 
city of Cythera, with an Acropolis situated on ' a 
very high* rock. At this place was r temple of the 
celestial Aphrodite, esteemed one of the most an- 
cient in Greece,^ the inhabitants having addicted 
tbemselves to the worship of this goddess, because, 
when she first sprang from the Avaves, she is said 
to have come floating thither on a shell of mother- 
of-pearl.* How many of the productions of this 
island passed annually into commerce cannot be 
known. But, it is described as abounding', in mo- 
dern times, with wild asses, and deer, and hares, 
and quails, and turtle-doves,^ which last were, of 
old, sacred to the goddess of the isle. Corn, also, 
and oil, and wine of excellent quality, were found 
in Cythera, though by no means in abundance. It 
likewise produces tragoriganon and bastard dittany. 
The island being thus pi’oductive, it is by no means 
surprising that the Spartans should have set a high 
value on it, and sent thither, annually, a magistrate, 
named Cytherodices, together with a garrison of 
heavy-armed men. Another advantage which Sjiarta 
derived from the jjossession of this island was, that 
it served it as a kind of defence against the in- 
cursions ‘of pirates, commanding, in some sort, the 
narrow sea between Peloponnesos and Crete. 

To the same purpose, Eustathius island, amuses himself with re- 
ad Dion. Perieg. 498 : tKaXsiro lating its mythology, delineates, 
^aeri, Kai Ilop^vpoCo’fra irors, Sid elegantly enough, another picture 
TO KaXXiorac irop^wpac. of the floating goddess : “ Scul- 

Cf. ad II. o. p. 1031. 13. Plin. pebatur etenim puella pulcher- 
Nat. Hist. i%. 19. *■ rima, nuda et in mari natans, 

1 Paus. iii. 23. 1. ‘ tenens concham marinam in 

® This mythological incident ‘ dextra,' omata rosis et a co- 

is beautifully engraved in the lumbil circumvolantibus co.m- 

Museo Real Borbonico, fronr. tata, &c.” Christ. Buond. Lib. 

an ancient painting ‘found at Insul. Archip. c. ix. p. 64. 
Pompeia. Honest Buondelmonte, * Dapper, Desci de I’Archip. 

who, instead of describing the 375 — 379. 
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• That this was no small advantage will be evident 
if we consider to what extent, and with how much 
cruelty, piracy was exercised in old times. It dogged 
incessantly the heels of commerce, appearing mi 
every sea and penetrating to every land whither in- 
dustry betook itself for the acquisition of wealth. 
It may be said, indeed, to have been a kind of 
bastard brother of trade, both proceeding from the 
desire of gain. Against the masters of this craft 
the first war-galleys appear to have been fitted 
out in the Mediterranean. For, among the princi- 
pal exploits of the half-fabulous king of Crete is 
enumeralted his clearing the sea of piratt^s, his ob- 
ject being to secure the transmission of his reve- 
nues from the smaller islands to the seat of erfi- 
pire. For, in old times, both the Greeks and bar- 
barians of the continent, inhabiting the ’sea-coast, 
and all those who dwelt in the islands, no sooner 
addicted themselves to navigation, than they took to 
juracy, being led by their most powerful fellow- 
citizens, partly for their own advantage, and ])artly 
with a view of providing for the poor; and felling 
suddenly on unwalled cities, or people dispersed in 
villages, they plundered the whole country, and 
thus chiefly procured themselves subsistence. Nor, 
in fact, was this sort of life attended Avith disgrace, 
but with some degre'e of honour. Even in Tliucy- 
dides’ own time, many tribes of the continent glo- 
ried in their piratical skill, and from the ancient 
poets, he says, it was clear the same feeling had 
always prevailed ; for, the first question put to sea- 
men, on their landing, was, whether they were pirates 
or not ; and this without the persons interrogated con- 
sidering it to be any offence, or those who*asked in- 
tending any.* Nqidea of caste seems to have existed. 
Tjje reception of Pelops, who came with great wealth 
from Asia into Pelopoimeso% shows that riches, how- 
ever acquired, were valued before bbth ; for he might 
have been, and, probably, was, a pirate.® 

• * Horn. Odyss. y. 812. ® Thucyd. i. 9. 
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In ‘the interior, also, plundering expeditions were 
carried on by land, as on the borders of England 
or Scotland, and more anciently on the Welsh 
marshes. And up to the period of the Peloponnesian 
war, mail) Greek nations still continued to live after 
the ancient manner, as the Ozolian and Epicnemidian 
Locrians, the .®toliaiis, the Acarnanians, and other 
neighbouring tribes, of which their habit of wearing 
arms may be considered as a memento. To repress 
the ^.ravages of these half-civilized races was often 
an object of great concern to the Athenians, who, 
to check the cruises of the Opuntians, long accus- 
tomed to eilrich themselves by plundering fne coast 
of Euboea during the Peloponnesian war, took and 
fdJrtified the uninhabited island of Atalante.' Some 
ages before, they had, under the conduct of Cimon, 
expelled 'from Scyros the piratical Doloj)ians, who 
not only scoured the neighbouring seas, but even 
plundered such vessels as put into their harbour.® 
Nothing, however, could extirpate the evil, which 
has always continued to be the curse of those seas, 
sometimes denounced, sometimes encouraged, by the 
princes of the neighbouring countries, who, like Philip 
of Macedon, find it convenient, according to the exi- 
gencies of their affairs, to make war upon the buc- 
caneers; or to unite with them in pursuit of plunder. 

Of all 'the Doric states the ‘most commercial was 
undoubtedly Corinth. That, situated on the isth- 
mus by which the Peloponnesos is united with the 
rest of Greece, became very early an emporium, and 
rose to opulence ’ and splendour ; for whatever mer- 
chandise was transported from northern Greece into 
any of the states of the peninsula by land, necessarily 
passed through this city, and paying, as was custom- 
ary, transit dues, tended greatly to enrich it. The 
same thing may be said of the productions of tjie 
Peloponnesos, which, by , this road, found their way 
into Hellas. Aftefwards addicting themselves to na- 
vigation, the Corinthians, from their two ports of 

1 Thucyd. i. 1 5 1 . ^ Plut. Cim. § 8. * Luc. Dial. Mort. 11. 
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Lecbflcflm and Cenchrese/ carried on an extreme^ ex- 
tensive commerce with Italy and the countries on the 
Adriatic on the one hand, and with Asia Minor^ and 
the islands on the other; so that whatever articles of 
commerce are reckoned among the imports hf Atheps 
were likewise in a measure to be found at Corinth. 
The aversion of the ancient mariners to double Cape 
Malea long secured its trade to Corinth. There was 
a proverb ^ which said, that whoever sailed round that 
redoubtable promontory Vnust be unmindful of his 
friends at home ; and, in truth, the boisterous and 
contrary^ winds whi6h still encounter the mariner 
who passes from the Myrtoan to the Ionian* sea might 
well appear terrible to tlie small craft of remote 
antiquity. To avoid this dangerous navigation these 
barks themselves, together with the merchandise they 
carried, were drawn across the isthmus, and 'launched 
again on the opposite sea. The project of Nero, 
therefore, who designed to open a canal at this place, 
would, if completed, have proved of the greatest ser- 
vice to the Corinthians, whose city might have con- 
tinued to be enriched by it to the present day. • 
With respect^ to the articles which Corinth her- 
self supplied to commerce, they will be found enu- 
merated among the exports and imports of Greece. 
Her manufactures were numerous and important,"* 
consisting, among others, of rich coverlets, fine wool- 
len garments, costly pottery, and works in that rich 
metal known under the name of Corinthian bronze. 
This, it is said, consisted of a small mixture of gold 
and silver with brass ; though, according to another 
account, it was produced by heating the metal red-hot, 
and in that state plunging it into the waters of Peirene.® 


^ Steph. dc Urb. p. 464. d. 

^ Strab. viii. 6. t. * ii. 21 8. 
Pafisan. ii. 3. . * 

MaXed £7ri\d0ov 

Tuiy oiva^e. See the ^ long and 
interesting note of Berkelius ad 
Steph. de Urb. p. 531, seq. 

* And, doubtless, worked by 
VOL. III. 


their forty- six myriads of slaves. 
Athen. vi. 103. The Pythian 
Oracle calls the Corinthiatis Choe- 
Aix Measurers, probably becauFe 
they anov?ed their slaves a choe- 
nix of com per day. 

® Paus. ii. 3. 3. Florus, ii. 
16. 

^ T 
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Mtlch trade was carried on in the territdries of 
Corinth during the celebration of the Isthmian games, 
which, bringing together a vast multitude of people 
from Ionia, Sicily, Italy, Libya, Thessaly, and the 
extremities of the Black Sea, neceSsarily attracted 
thither, among the rest, the retailers of all kinds of 
provisions. These finding a speedy market for their 
goods, other tradesmen followed their example, so 
that at length assemblies, originating in religion, 
resembled prodigious fairs,* Vhither every description 
of merchandise was conveyed for the admiration and 
purchase of the pilgrims.^ 

It is, however, with much difficulty that we ob- 
tain an insight into the manner ® in which the in- 
land traffic of Greece was carried on in the earlier 
ages; but it is probable, that, as in India, Egypt, 
and Arabia, great fairs were held on some conve- 
nient spot, whither the sellers and buyers resorted 
from all the countries around. That this was the 
case in many places we know. There was, for ex- 
ample, a monthly fair held at Aleision,^ near Am- 
phidolis in Eleia, on the mountain road from Elis 
to Olympia, to which all the peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood resorted. Among the Romans smaller 
fairs or markets were held every nine days, and 
were thence called nundinia.^ On these occasions 
the rustics intermitted their usual employment and 
repaired to the city, as well to furnish themselves 
with what they needed, as to learn what new laws 
or regulations might have been promulgated in the 
interim. 

The Epidamnians, who, as' Miiller ® observes, “ re- 
tained much of ancient custom, paid great atten- 

1 It is said, moreover, that Actuel de la Grece, t. ii. p. 74, 
Iphilos established a fair at Olym- a somewiiat detailed description 
pia, together with the sacred of the internal trade of modern 
games. Vel. Paterc. i. 8. Strab. Greece. 

viii. 3. t. i. p. 178. ' Strab. viiL 3. t. ii. p, 151. 

2 Dion Chrysost. i. 289. ^ Columel. i. Preef. ii. 1. Da- 

3 Plat. De Kep. ii. t. vi. p. 79. cier, in Fest. i. p. 501. 

84. SeeinMons. Thiersch. Etat. ^ Dorians, ii. 223. 
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fo the intercourse with foreigners,” and •held 
great annual fairs, which were frequented by the 
neighbouring Illyrians. By this is meant, strange 
as it would seem, that they sought to cut off all 
such intercourse* For, as Plutarch ^ relates in his 
Greek Questions, the people of Epidamnia living 
in the vicinity of the Illyrians, and observing, that 
such of their citizens as associated with them^grew 
corrupt, and fearing innovation, elected one of their 
chief citizens to conduct* the necessary intercourse 
and the barter which took place annually at a great 
fair. Tljis officer, called Poletes, acted as broker- 
general for his fellow-citizens. 

* ^ Qu 80 st. GK8ec. 29. Var. sqq. Palmer. Dcscrip. Greec. Ai^ 

Script, t. ii. p. 317. Cf. Steph. tiq. p. 73, sqq. 118, sqq. Pausan. 
de Urb, voce p. 316, vi. 10. 8. . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COMMERCE OF ATTICA. 

To speak now of the commerce of Attica, the 
most extensive and important in the ancient world. 
It is an error shared by persons in other respects 
above the" vulgar, that a commercial people ’s ne- 
cessarily sordid; and hence Napoleon considered it 
opprobrious to the English, that they are a nation, 
as he expressed it, of shopkeepers. There are some 
lessons in the science of human nature that Napo- 
leon had not learned, among which this is one, — 
that the greatest, wisest, and most virtuous of man- 
kind have risen and flourished in trading commu- 
nities, and been themselves in many instances en- 
gagetl in commerce. No country in the modern 
world has produced men of more chivalrous honour 
or heroic disinterestedness than England ; and in 
antiquity the Athenians, as a community and as 
individuals, far outshone in wisdom, high-mindedness, 
and patriotism, every other people with whom we 
could compare them. In one word, they were the 
English of antiquity; — bold, adventurous, indefati- 
gable people, equally renowned in trade, philoso- 
phy, and war. That they were less fortunate may 
be accounted for from their geographical j)osition, 
lacking {he inestimable advantage which we enjoy 
in being seated on an island, — a misfortune well 
understood by Pericles, who aljiides to it in his 
first oration for the war.* 

i 

^ Thucyd. i. 143. Boeckh, joyed a// the advantages of insu- 
therefore, is certainly in error lar position. Book i. § 9. 
when he says, tliat Attica en- 
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. No «oun?ry, however fertile, produces all thg-t its 
inhabitants, when advancing in civilisation, require, 
which tends more than any other circumstance to 
pi^brnote the amelioration of society ; and Attica, 
from its comparative barrenness and very limited 
extent, peculiarly experienced the necessity of fo- 
reign commerce. To this accordingly the Athe- 
nians from a very early period applied themselves, 
and with so much success, that whatever cotnmo- 
dities the ancient world, produced were generally 
to be found in the greatest abundance in their city.^ 
They enjoyed as has been already observed, most 
of the mlvantages of insular position, that is,~ ex- 
cellenJt harbours conveniently situated, *in which 
• they received supplies during all winds,"* and, in adr 
dition to these, some of the compensating advan- 
tages of being situated on the continent, in fa- 
cilities for inland traffic. Chief of all, however, 
were the blessings flowing from the wisdom, and 
moderation, and liberality, of its government, which 
rendered Athens the resort of all the enterprising 
and enlightened men of every other country. Its 
dealings with foreigners were facilitated by the pu- 
rity of the coin, •as the traders who did not choose 
to purchase merchandise might take bullion, which, 
as Xeno})hoif expresses it, was a very handsome 
article, and of so little alloy as everywhero to pass 
for more than its nominal value, like the old Span- 
ish dollars, and English gold currency in the East.^ 
Prohibitions to export money, as Boeckh observes, 
were unknown in ancient times, and are only 
compatible with bills of exchange.^ 

Though war to a certain extent interfered with 
Athenian commerce, yet, being masters of^ the sea, 
they could generally command a plentiful supply 
of foreign commo*^ities, so that many articles re- 

‘ Cf. Xen. de Rep. Athcii. * ^ Xenopfi- de Vectig. i. 7. 

ii. 6. . 4 i(j. iii, 2 . 

2 Boeckh, Pub. Econ. of A- ^ Boeckh. Pub. Econ. of A- 
tjiens, i. 65. thens, i, 65. 
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gard^d as rare in other countries might bf found 
abundantly in the warehouses of the Peirseeus. “ Ili- 
“ ther, on account of the richness of our city,” says 
Pericles, “are borne the products of all lands, so 
“ that \^e are not more familiar tieith the use of 

wheat grown in Attica than with the productions 
“ of other countries.” ‘ So Isocrates: “ the Peirseeus, 
“ has been established as an emporium in the heart of 
“ Greece, and so far excels all its rivals, that arti- 
“ cles with difficulty met w'ith singly in other ports 
“ may be readily found here altogether.” ^ And true 
it is, that every region of the east and island of the 
Mediterranean poured their productions into Attica, 
whence they were distributed throughout G;reece. 
Thither were brought the magnificent carpets and 
fine wool of Persia, Phrygia, and Miletos ; the 
gloves and purple of Tyre and Sidon ; the fine 
linen of Egypt ; ® the gold and ivoiy of Africa ; the 
])earl8 of India and the Red Sea ; * white and 
black slaves, and corn, and timber, and spices, and 
costly wines, and perfumes from Spain, Sicily, Italy, 
Cypros, Lydia, the Black Sea, and the farthest re- 
gions of the east.® 

This extended commerce, and tl>e encouragement 
which strangers of all countries found to settle at 
Athenjg, rendered it the home of all languages and 
religions,,® and led to the adoption of many barbarous 
words. But she thus created a boundless market 
for her own exports, whether consisting of manu- 
factures or the surplus produce of the soil ; and as 
we now retail to the Continental nations many produc- 
tions of Eastern Asia, so the Athenians disposed, in 
the uncommercial countries around, of the commo- 
dities they had elsewhere collected. For example, 
they found a vent among the nations on the Black 


1 Thucyd. ii. 38 , 

® Isocrat. Panath. § ,11. ' 

3 Demosth. cont. Aphob. § 6. 

^ Philost. Vit. Soph. ii. 21. § 


2 , See‘'chapters xi. xii, and xiii. 
of this book. 

^ Boeckh, i. 66. 

^ Strab. ix. 1. Xen. de Rep. 
A then. ii. 7. 
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^ea for thA wines of the islajnds and shores of the 
JTigean, Peparethos, Cos, Thasos, Mende, Skione,ljem- 
nos, and Crete/ From a passage in Xenophon, it 
would appear either that Greek sailors amused them- 
selves by reading on their voyages, or that books were 
exported to Pontos, for there seems to be* no foun- 
dation for the suspicions that they were blank books/^ 
‘‘ Here,” says Xenophon, speaking of the coast of 
Thrace, “ are found numerous beds, cabinets, books, 
“ and such other things as shipmasters are accustomed 
“ to transport in chests/’^ * Theopompos represents the 
Persians as carrying books {xdgroci along with 

them in .1-heir invasion of Egypt, and the Greeks could 
have been scarcely less literary/ Certain, at all 
events, it is, that there was a book -market at Athens, 
probably resembling the bazars of the East, where 
the dealers in manuscripts kept their shops f and 
thence, in all likelihood, the Greek cities on the 
Black Sea were supplied ; and this is by no means 
inconsistent with the proverb respecting Ilermodoros, 
Plato’s Siqilian publisher, who was said, contemptu- 
ously, to traffic in words ; for, as he himself was one 
of IMato’s hearers, it may have been thought betieath 
him to turn tr|ider.^ Somewhat later we read of 
Zeno, a stranger in the city, going into a bookseller's 
shop to sit down, where he finds the owner reading 
Xenophon, and is recommended by him to* follow 
Crates.*^ 

So extensive a trade as Athens carried on could 
not be conducted without protecting regulations, and 
the co-operation of a commercial police. Accord- 
ingly the government exhibited much wisdom and 


1 BoBckh, i, 66. Demosth. iti 
Laert. § 8. 

2 Boeckh, i. 67. 

^ Anab. vii. 5. 14.* Larcher 
wbuld read and* translate 

beaucoup de cordages but 
where he learned that sailors used 
to carry cables, or corSage either, 
in their sea-chests, does not appear. 


4 Ap. Longin. De Subliin. § 
43. 

5 Pollux, ix. 47, with the com- 
mentary, t. vi. p. 934, seq. 

6 Cicero ad Att. xiii. 29, Suid. 

hi V. \<iyoi(TLV £/tx- 

TTopeverat. t. ii. p. 54. b. 

7 Diog. Laert. vii. p. 164. c. 
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liberality in whatever • related to commerce, by all 
mean^- seeking to encourage enterprise and industry. 
Numerous officers were appointed to watch .over the 
commercial dealings of the citizens ; such as the 
superintendents of the harbour, ten persons appointed 
apnually by lot ; the overseers of the market, likewise 
ten, of whom five su]>erintended the markets in the 
city, the other five, those in the Peirajeus ; fifteen 
inspectors of weights and measures, ten of whom 
attended in the city, the other five those in the port ; 
and subordinate, probably, to these were the public 
meters, who seem to have been Scythians, and there- 
fore slaves of the state: their duty was to„measure 
whatever grain was sold in the market,* for which 
was paid a small sum, applied, it may be supposed, 
to the augmentation of the revenue. Great care, 
in fact, was bestowed on the subject of weights and 
measures,* and to the market regulations generally ; 
and yet we find from the comic poets" that much 
fraud was occasionally committed.* 

It is, by some writers, supposed that credit was at a 
low ebb in Greece ; but this notion seems to have been 
formed hastily, without allowing for circumstances, 
as the condition of the times suffici^xitly accounts for 
the facts which suggested it ; for all large and esta- 
blished houses are known to have ]>ossessed almost 
unlimited credit, since they were able, on the mere 

I •r a 

security of tlieir name, to raise whatever money they 
needed ; so that none, probably, but persons little 
known, or not known advantageously, were required 
to give security.^ The inhabitants of certain cities, 
as, for example, of Pliaselis, enjoyed, as we say, a 
bad reputation/ and were, no doubt, among those 
whom people refused to trust. 

1 Harpocrat. in v. Trpo^erprj- ^ Vid. Dem. adv. Polycl. § 15. 
and see the note of Grono- Compare ' Thiersch, Etat Actuel 

vius, p. Ill, seq. Bekker omits de la Groce, ii. 78, seq. 85. 
more than half the article, p, 158<. ^ See the opening of the speech 

2 Aristoph. Eq. 100^. against La^critos (§1), where the 

3 But see Boockh, Corp. In- orator heaps his compliments un- 

script, i. 1 64. sparingly upon those honesty 
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If severity, however, in the laws of debtor and 
creditor have any tendency to support credit, the 
confiding portion of the community had little rea- 
son to complain at Athens, since the spirit of this 
branch of Athenian jurisprudence was unusually 
stern. The man who obtained the loan* of money 
and fraudulently withheld his security, was deemed 
to have committed a capital offence, nor could his 
high rank or honourable connexions skreeii him frdm 
punishment/ For it was considered, observes the 
orator, that an offender of this description not only 
defrauded the individuals with whom he dealt, but 
also made an attempt against the sources of public 
prosperity, commercial operations depending not on 
the borrower but on the lender, without whose cobye- 
ratioii no ship, or captain, or passenger, can move. 
On which account the most effective i)rot,ection was 
afforded them by law. 

Merchants and sea-captains w^ero also defended 
by very severe enactments against false accusers, 
who, upon conviction, were heavily fined, and, in 
default of payment, deprived of the rights of citi- 
zenshi]).^ Causes of this kind w^ere tried *in the 
Commercial Court of tlie Nautodikoc, wdiich was 
also cmj)owered to examine the claims of citizens 
accused of foreign extraction/^ The causes were 
introduced by the ^Thesmothetsc, and iji lawsuits 
between citizens of diftercnt nations, by virtue of 

dealers/* whom he describes as could be punished with loss of 
“ the most unjust and villanous life/* (Pub. Econ. of Athens, 
of mankind:’* TroyTjpoTaroi dr-- i. 69.) It may be doubted, how- 
Opi^TTwr Krai a’^tkoirarot. ever, whether ov 'jrapaa^ovra 

1 Dem. in Phorm. § 1 7- Mr. r«c vwodtjKiiQ can mean anything 
Bmckh, if the English translation more than withholding the se- 
exactly represents his meaning, curities ; *’ and I, . therefore, sup- 
understands this passage diflTerent- pose Bceckh’s translators to have 
ly, and his interpretation is more employed the verb “ withdraw ** 
favourable to the Athenian law: for “ withhold.” 

‘‘ Even a citizen, who, in his ^ ^ Liban. arg. ad Orat. in Theo- 

capacity of a merchant, with- crin. t. viii. p. 334. 
drew from a creditor a pledge ^ Poll. viii. 126. Petit, v. 3. 
“ for a sum vested in bottomry, p. 522. 
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a particular agreement, ^here existed an a|)pea| from 
one state to the other.^ Nothing more clearly shows 
the consideration in which nautical and mercantile 
affairs were held at Athens, than the laws which 
regulated the proceedings of this cou^t : in the first 
place, not ' to interrupt the course of business and 
occasion loss to individuals, the Nautodikae sat dur- 
ing the winter months, from September till March, 
when navigation was usually suspended. At first, 
indeed, they did not comnience their sittings till 
January;^ but this was found inconvenient, the de- 
cision of the court being frequently delayed till late 
in the spring or summer, to the great loss §nd de- 
triment of "the litigants. Consequences still more 
disastrous, perhaps, ensued when the cause stood 
over till the ensuing winter, when, as new judges 
would be fippointed, the whole business had to be 
commenced de novo. To remedy this evil a plan 
of reform was conceived by Xenophon,^ but with 
nothing like a statesman’s views, its chief merit 
consisting in proposing a prize to be awarded to 
the most able and expeditious judge. His scheme, 
however, may have had the merit of fixing the at- 
tention of wiser men upon the subject, M^hich at 
length produced the monthly suits to which be- 
longed all causes concerning trade -clubs, dowries, 
and mines.'^ Upon the introductjion of this improve- 
ment in the practice of the commercial court the 
advantage proposed by Xenophon was fully obtained, 
since causes could not, as some have imagined, stand 
over from month to month, but must absolutely be 
decided within the term.^ The more completely 
to protect and advance the interests of commerce, 
each state had its consul® who represented 

1 Boeckh/i. 69. Cf. Kiihn ad ^ De Vectigal. iii. 3. 

Poll. viii. 63. t. iv. p. 675. Poll, vjjii. 63. 101, with the 

2 Lysias, Tr^pi ctifjLoa. § Notes. Boeckh. i. 70. 

4. Harpocrat. v. vavro^Urj, p. * ^ Demosth. in Apatur. § 7, in 

131. Suid. t. ii. p. J208, seq. Pantaenet. §rl. 

Cf. Sigon. de Kepub. Athen. iv. ^ Demosth in Callip. § 3, adv. 
3. 441. Leptin. § 14. Suid. in v. p. 609. 
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the ipterelts of his country,* and, like our own con- 
suls in the Levant, was bound to receive and en- 
tertain such citizens as arrived at the port where 
he resided. Besides, when a merchant or trader 
died abroad, jt was part of the consul’s duty to 
take charge of his property, and transinit impie- 
diately to his friends an account of what had taken 
place, with the necessary particulars.^ Occasionally, 
however, very improper persons obtained this *fe- 

spectable and, no doubt, lucrative situation, as the 

man Lycidas, formerly one of Chabrias’s slaves, who 
contrived, by intrigue, to be appointed consul of 
Messina ; and Dionysios, a man of like origin and 
character, and by birth a Megarean, who enjoyed 
the honour of representing Athens at Megara.^ 

It has been made a question, whether or not 

perfect freedom of trade existed among the ancients, 
and upon the whole it apj)ears, that among the 

Athenians, at least, no unwise or vexatious inter- 
ference habitually took place.*"* 

Boeckh remarks that, in the plan of Xenophon 
for restoring the revenue, no allusion is made to 
the removal of onerous restrictions on trade*; from 
which it may .be inferred that none such existed. 
Ilceren * is clearly of this opinion : “ nothing was 
“ known of the balance of trade, and consequently 
all the violent mjeasures resulting fro pi it were 
‘‘ never devised by the Greeks. They had duties 
as well as the moderns ; but these duties were 
“ exacted only for the sake of increasing the public 
“ revenue, not to direct the efforts of domestic in- 
dustry by the prohibition of certain wares. There 
‘‘ was no prohibition of the exportation of the raw 

a. b. Poll. iii. 59. viii. 91. - Demosth. adv. Lept. § 28. 

llpo^ipovQ eKciXovv, rove rerny- Cf. Dem. in Callip. § 3. 
u£vovQ etc rd vTro^i^eadai rove ^ Publ, Econ. of Athens, i. 
\dvovQ Tovg ei dXXiov ttoXcwv 71, seq. Xen. de Vectigal. pas- 
rjKorras, Schol. Aristoph. Av. » sim Cf. Heeren, Polit. Hist. 
1022. Kust. , of Anc.'Grcece, c. X. p. 163. 

. ^ BoDckh, Pub. Econ. of Athens, Polit. Hist, of Anc. Greece, 

i. 71. c. X. p. 163. 
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“ produce ; no encouragement of manufactures at 
“ the expense of the agriculturist. In this respect, 
‘‘ therefore, there existed a freedom of industry, com- 
merce, and trade. And such was the general 
“ custom. As every thing was decided by circum- 
‘‘ stances, and not by theories, there may have been 
“ single exceptions, and perhaps single examples, 
“ where the state for a season usurped a monopoly. 
‘‘ But how far was this from the mercantile and 
“ restrictive system of the rnoderns ! 

This it appears to me is the philosophical view 
of the matter, which is not modified materially by 
the remarks of Boeckh. No doubt the inteirests of 
the state were regarded as paramount, comprehend- 
ing, as in just states they do, the interests of all 
individuals ; but for this very reason they would, 
to the be^t of their knowledge, beware of inter- 
fering capriciously or unnecessarily with private in- 
terests, since a prosperous community cannot be 
constituted of unprosperous members. Mr. Boeckh 
seems, with all his learning and acuteness, to mis- 
apprehend the political theory of the ancients, and 
to imagine that, because the right of governments 
to regulate the actions of individuals was recog- 
nized, they might safely do so on all occasions 
without rhyme or reason. But in this he is cer- 
tainly in ejTor. The object of government was un- 
derstood then as well as it is now; so that I am 
apt to think that the erudite professor advances, 
in the following passage, a doctrine which would 
have met with but a cold reception among the 
Athenians, though adopted literally by the historians 
of the Doric race : ‘‘ Not in Crete and Lacedse- 
mon alone, two states comi^letely closed up, and 
“ from their position unsusceptible of free trade, 
but generally throughout the whole of Greece, and 
“ even under the free and republican government of 
Athens, the poorest as <s7cll as the richest citizen 
“ was convinced that the state had the right of 
claiming the whole property of every individual ; 
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“ any* restriction in the transfer of this property, 
“ regulated according to circumstances, was looked 
• upon as just, nor could it properly be considered 
“ an infringement of justice before the security of 
“ person and property was held to be tlfe sole pb- 
“ ject of government ; a light under which it never 
“ was viewed by any of the ancients.” ^ 

It would be difficult to select from any, writer, 
ancient or modern, a passage more ^abounding than 
this with erroneous conclusions. Neither Lacedaemon 
nor Crete was excluded by its position from the ad- 
vantages of free trade ; and at Athens there was no 
citizen, however poor or ignorant, who acknowledged 
in the state any such right as Mr. Boeckh speaks 
of, except for the purpose of providing for the gerio- 
ral safety, in which case it would be as cheerfully 
acknowledged in every modern community. While 
penning the concluding sentence, Mr. Boeckh must 
have been thinking of the despotic governments of 
Germany. An Englishman considers the preserva- 
tion of his political rights as much an object of 
government as the protection of his person*' or his 
property, and -vrould as strenuously contend for it, 
in which feeling he resembles the Athenian. But 
I will not permit even this theme to tempt me 
from the matter in hand. 

There can be no difficulty in admitting that, as the 
very existence of commerce, properly so called, de- 
pends on the existence of political communities, the 
state has a right to interfere, under certain circum- 
stances, with the movements of commerce. For 
example, merchants may justly be prevented by the 
laws from furnishing their country’s enemy with arms, 
with ammunition, with provisions, in short, with any 
article whatsoever, which, by strengthening the hands 
«f the foe, may tfend to the detriment of their own 
community. Again, in f&mines and scarcities, the 
law of self-preservation authorizes states to restrain 


1 Public Economy of Athens, i. 72. 
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the exportation of articles absolutely required for 
home consumption ; because distress produces discon- 
tent and tumult and insurrection, and may thuc 
endanger the very existence of the government itself. 
Prohibitions to export, originating in such motives, 
are perfectly defensible. But so much can scarcely be 
said for monopolies, which were not unknown to the 
Gteeks, though it is not denied that they were of short 
duration.^ “ It can, however, be safely asserted,” says 
Mr. Bceckh, “ that no republic ever demanded of its 
“ citizens that they should furnish commodities to the 
“ state in specific quantities, and at prices arbitrarily 
“ fixed at a’ low rate, with a view to secure to itself 
“ a monopoly : such a demand could only have been 
“ enforced in countries under the government of a 
“ tyrant.”® The folly, as well as the wickedness, of 
such despotic interference, I witnessed in the depo- 
pulation and misery of Egypt, which at length pro- 
ceeded so far as to alarm the Pasha himself, and 
produce some amelioration of his vicious system. 

It is, no doubt, possible, that many monopolies 
of which we know nothing may have existed in anti- 
quity;^ but it will be quite evident t,hat, upon such 
possibility, it would be useless to reason. The mo- 
nopolies which wo know to have existed were few, 
and of short duration. Aristotle, while observing 
what advantages both individuals and states some- 
times derived from them, attributes a better policy 
to Athens. He gives tAvo or three examples of 
private monopolies, the well-known story of Thales 
and the oil presses, and that of a man who bought 
up all the iron * • at Syracuse, and adds, that, in great 
pecuniary straits, governments were sometimes found 
to imitate them.* Thus, at a late period of their 
history, the Athenians are supposed to have mo- 
nopolised the lead obtained from the silver mines of 

1 Aristot. Polit. i. 7. and calls the man a banker ! 

2 Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 73. Ethics and Politics,” ii. 52 . 

^ Id. Ibid, Aristot. Pol. i. 11, seq. 18, 

Dr. Gillies translates “ corn,” seq. Bekk. \ 
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'Laureion, which they did, we are told, at the' insti- 
gation of Pythoclos; that is, they bought it up at 
tjje usual price of two drachmas the commercial 
talent, and sold it at six drachmas.* At Rome the 
price was higher. As there can be little doubt that 
the lead was for exportation, no injury was inflicted 
on individuals. With respect to the monopoly grant- 
ed by the Byzantines to a banker, it may be obeerve'd, 
that it was only one of the many shifts to which 
the nakedness of their 'treasury compelled them to 
have recourse. The list is given in the second book 
of the Economics, and is not without interest. I 
would not affirm that their contrivances ‘were inno- 
cent.® Again, the Selymbrians, in a period of public 
difficulty, constituted themselves monoj)olists in a 
manner which Mr. Boeckh might fearlessly have pro- 
nounced “ less defensible.” By law they were not 
permitted to export in times of scarcity ; but being 
in want of money, they decreed that the state should 
purchase all the old stock at a fixed price, leaving 
individuals suflScient for their yearly consumption, 
after which they sold the surplus at a higher* price, 
with permission, to expftrt.^ 

It is difficult to say what men will agree to con- 
sider “ perfect freedom of trade but it appears to me, 
that commerce was as unshackled at Atl^ens as it 
could have been consistently with the welfare of the 
community. Mr. Boeckh says, “ There are abundant 
“ proofs that exportation and importation were regu- 
“ lated according to the exigencies and interests of 
“ the community, which is by no means consistent 

1 Aristot. CEcon. ii. 37. Boeckh Attica, p. .^08. Boeckh’s conjec- 
it is who conjectures the com- ture, though ingenious, is less 
mercial to be meant, no weight probable. Publ. Econ. ii. 429. 
being mentioned in tlife original. " Aristot. (Econ. ii. 4. 

Pub. Econ. of Ath. i. 44^. 73. Cf. ^ Id, ii, 18. From Mr, Boeckh's 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 48, Dr. account it might seem as though 
Wordsworth restores, ^with great the exportation of corn was al- 
felicity, the true reading in the ways prohibited at Selymbria 
passage of Aristotle : tCjv dpyv (Pub. Econ. i 73) ; whereas this 
/pltjjv for Tdr rvpiioy. Athens and was the case during famines only. 
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“ witH the perfect freedom of trade.”' There ap- 
pears to lurk a fallacy in this. Such freedom as this 
writer would call perfect is inconsistent with tlie 
very existence of civil society, who^e fundamental 
laws requihe that no man’s freedom shall trench upon 
the freedom, and still less upon the life, of another. 
But if in commerce the exigencies and interests of the 
cdmmv.nity could have been set at nought, there would 
have been an end of such community, since frequently 
its well-being, if not its being, depended on its com- 
mercial relations with foreign states. 

So far, therefore, it must, doubtless, he admitted, 
that commerce was not free. To this extent, and 
no further, does Aristotle counsel or contemplate 
interferences with trade : “ With regard to impor- 
“ tation and exportation,” he says, “ it is necessary to 
“ know how largo a supply of provisions the state 
“ requires, and what proportion of them can be pro- 
“ duced in the country and what imported, and what 
“ imports and exports are necessary for the state, in 
“ order that commercial treaties and agreements may 
“ be Concluded with those of whom the state must 
“ make use for this purpose.” , 

With regard to the prohibition to export attri- 
buted to Solon, it is necessary either to abandon 
the sulyept altogether, or to understand it in the 
contrary sense to that usually given. Plutarch, as 
his text now stands, tells a very strange story, ob- 
serving, that the exportation of every thing but oil 
was prohibited by Solon, and therefore he adds, it 
is not wholly improbable that figs also were pro- 
hibited.^ I unilerstand the matter differently. Solon, 
probably observing that Attica, at that time, pro- 
duced barely sufficient oil for its own consumption, 
prohibited its exportation, though as agriculture im- 
proved, the law fell into desuetude, and oil became 
a principal export. From this example, Plutarch 

1 Pub. Econ. i. 73, seq. * Plut. Solon. § 24. 

® Rhet. i. 4. 
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thinks it not improbable, that figs also may at., some 
time or another have been prohibited. The matter 
is thus clear and natural. Besides, the Scholiast 
oft Pindar, alluding no doubt to some particular 
period, observes, that the exportation of oil was 
not permitted.^ It is therefore surprising that Boeckh 
should have laid any stress at all on so contradic- 
tory a passage, without endeavouring to restore it, 
particularly as Solon was himself a merchant and 
a transgressor of his supposed law. That the ex- 
portation of corn should not have been allowed is 
both intelligible and reasonable, as Attica never pro- 
duced sufficient for its own consumption; and they 
were .not disposed to adopt the system of the mo- 
’ dem Tuscans, who would sell their own corn tp 
the English, and subsist on an inferior sort from 
the Black Sea, if indeed it be inferior.® 

Certain commodities were, however, undoubtedly 
not allowed to be exported, as for example, timber, 
tar, wax, rigging, and “ leathern bottles, articles 
“ which,” as Boeckh observes, “ were particularly im- 
“ portant for the building and equipment of the 
fleet.” * But the word which this distinguished 
scholar conceive® to mean “ leathern bottles,” had 
a very different signification,, and meant that leathern 
defence through which the oars passed, and. which 
was designed to keep the sea from rushing in at 
the row-port. This we gather as well from the 
scholiast on Aristophanes,* as from several passages 
of Pollux overlooked by Boeckh. This writer ob- 
serves, that the leathern defence of the row-port 
was called and elsewhere he says that a 

woman’s breast, when full of milk,'’ was also so 

1 Find. Nem. x. 64. Shulz. any foreign port. Orat. x. p. 
Cf. Dissen. t. ii. 505. Petit, p. 41 7. 27 1 . a. 

, * Economy of Athens, p. 75. 

* Bowring, Statistics of Tus- * Ran. 364 : &<rKtofia Si StpfiA- 
cany, p. 15. Ulpian, to whom r\oy iy rpiie rpitipeeri j(piiyrai, 
Boeckh, i.-74, refers, merely repeats naB’ 6 ^ Kotmi taiXtrat, 
the well-known prohibition to ship- * Pollux, i. 88 : ro Tpbt ahr^ 

captains to take a cargo of com to ry Sipfia AerKupa, 

' VOL. III. U 
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called ; * from which we may coiyecture whft form 
the askoma assumed, when the oar forced it out- 
wards during the act of rowing. Nor do I suppose 
that such prohibition existed only during time ■ef 
war, for it would have been equally imprudent to 
furnish such articles to men preparing for war, as 
men always are in peace, as to such as were ac- 
tually engaged in it. From a passage in Theo- 
plirasths, it has been inferred that penhission to ex- 
port timber for ship-buildipg was sometimes granted 
free of duty to individuals; but as it is the Boaster 
who makes the assertion, adding that, to avoid envy, 
he never made use of it,® it may be regarded as 
no less a joke than the reason for prohibiting lamp- 
vj^icks from Boeotia, viz., that they might set the 
fleet on fire ! ® 

The prohibition to export arms during war to the 
country of the enemy, and that under pain of death,* 
was an obvious measure of self-defence. In time of 
peace, however, the trade in arms was as free as any 
other trade ; and the Athenians imported from their 
neighbours, the Boeotians, helmets,® in the manufacture 
of wliich this people excelled. No doubt, as states 
derive the sinews of war, in part at least, from com- 
merce, the Athenians had the sagacity to attack their 
enemies in the vulnerable point of their pride, for 
the purpose of bringing them, the sooner to reason. 
They thus, too, taught the inferior states, such as 
Megara and Boeotia, that Athens was independent 
of them in all respects, while it was for them to 


' Pollux, ii. lei: ro Si vroiHfz- 
irXdfiEvov TOv yaMiKTog^ koXttoc 
teat atTKof/ua* Cf. Schol. Aristoph. 
Acham. 97. Hescych, Etym. 
Mag. et Suid. in v. But more 
especially Scheffer, De Militid 
Navali, p. 13, Cf. Brunckad Ran. 
364. This confirms the extrema^- 
ly ingenious conjecture of Mit- 
ford, though he was mistaken in 
supposing the thing to have been 


called vinfpe<noy, which meant 
simply a cushion," Hist, of 
Greece, iii. 154. Casaub. ad 
Theoph. Char. p. 344, is very un- 
satisfactory. 

2 Theoph. Char, p. 63. Casaub. 
344. 

3 Aristoph. Acharn. 916. 

♦ Dem. de. Pals, Legat, § 90. 

5 Poll i. 149. 
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.consid«r whether they were equally independent of 
her.^ Thus the Ocean Queen of antiquity was said 
to exercise (as Great Britain formerly) a despotic 
^ay over trade ; as when^ for example, she exacted a 
tenth from all ships sailing to or from the Qlack Sea f 
though in this, as in all human affairs, the despotistn ® 
arose naturally from the possession of superior power, 
and could scarcely have been . guarded against. 
weak’en the enemy by every possible means \^as the 
object of a wise policy,; so that in contemplating 
every coast belonging to a power not in alliance with 
Athens as in a state of blockade,^ — in seizing, cap- 
turing, or detaining, all vessels of every description 
by which her interests could be infringed, Athens 
only acted in self-defence. That she was hated for 
her superiority we need not be surprised, who know 
with what heart-burnings and secret aversion our own 
maritime supremacy has ever been beheld by the 
nations of the Continent, who repeat against us all 
the accusations anciently muttered by the surrounding 
states against Athens. 

Utopian speculators, reading history in they easy 
chairs, find it facile to condemn the measures of an- 
cient statesmen! But allowing them to have been 
reprehensible, it remains to be seen whether, in the 
same circumstances, we could have carried any better 
into execution; for the ability to imagine better is 
nothing, unless we suppose that events always allow 
men to act up to their knowledge. However this 
may be, the Athenian government found itself com- 
pelled by its position sometimes to interfere with 
the course of trade ; but it may well be doubted 
whether any other freedom of trade* than there ex- 
isted be either possible or desirable. For, both com- 
merce, and every other mode in which the energies 
of a nation can d^velope themselves, should no other- 

1 Conf Acham. 660, sqq. and • » Xeiu Rep. Athen. ii. 5. 11. 

Boeckh, i. 76. • 12. 

2 Xen. Hellen. iv. 8. 27. Dod- 

well, Chron. Xenophon. § 21. ♦ Xen. ut sup. Thugyd. v. 83 . 

^ u 2 
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wise exist than as they are beneficial to the “nation 
at large; and of this the managers of public busi- 
ness ought always to be better judges than merchants 
or speculators, who only consider their own interest's, 
which may not always be identical ' with those of 
thb state. I am far, however, from designing to 
maintain that the commercial regulations of Athens 
w^ere in no case oppressive. Perhaps in the matter 
of the‘ corn-trade they were so ; and yet much* may 
be said for a populous city^ surrounded by a barren 
country, and therefore solicitous about its own sub- 
sistence. Let us examine those regulations. Ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, which wvis often 
transgressed, .no inhabitant of Athens could land a 
cargo of com anywhere but on the Peirseeus; but, 
arrived there, and the necessities of the state pro- 
vided for,' the remainder could be disposed of else- 
where. This was the full amount of the grievance, 
if it ought to be so called. 

With respect to the law which is supposed to 
have restrained capitalists from lending money on 
any vessel not returning to Athens with corn or 
other commodities, it would be highly unreasonable, 
with Mr. Boeckh, to denominate 'it “ excessively 
oppressive,” until we understand it.^ For my own 
part, until something better be proposed, I must 
adopt the interpretation of Salmasius, that it was 
not permitted to lend money for the purpose of 
buying corn in other countries except upon the condi- 
tion, that that corn should be imported into Athens.* 
There no doubt are difficulties attending this view 
of the matter ; but this is equally the case in which- 
ever way we understand it. It may have been 
that, in order to render Athens as far as possible 
the emporium of the world, the law required that 
money should not be lent to mqrchants or super- 
cargoes, unless it was their intention to return 

' Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 77. * De Modo Usur. ap. Vet. p. 

i. 65. 19S, sqq. Boeckh, i. 78. 
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thither with a lading, whether of corn or some 

other commodity. But even this seems very doubtful. 

But, by whatever laws this branch of trade was 
regulated, no ^oubt can exist as to its extent and 
importance. For, as the population of Attica had, 
at a very early period, outgrown the means of sub- 
sistence supplied by the country itself, the republic 
found itself constrained to depend for the iwimafy 
article of food upon the productions of foreign states, 
to the amount of nearly one-third of its whole con- 
sumption ; that is to say, while there were grown 
at home^two hundred and ninety-two thousand three 
hundred and ninety-two quarters, as may be proved 
by calculation,' there were imported a hundred and 
eighteen thousand quarters in the age of Demos- 
thenes. Earlier its importation of com, was still 
more considerable, when the greater part of the 
su})ply was obtained from Euboea, by the way of 
Oropos and the pass of Deceleia.^ 

Of the hundred and eighteen thousand quarters 
abovementioned, about sixty thousand were obtained 
from the countries on the Black Sea, chiefl)^ from 
Theodosia, now .Kaffa,^ in the Crimea, the remainder 


1 Adv. Lept. § 9. Consult on 
this subject the note of Clinton. 
Fast. Hellen. t. ii. p. 392, se^. 

2 Thucyd. vii. 28. 

3 Cf. Strab. vii. 4. t. ii. p. 95. 
Dem, adv. Lept. § 9. Herod, 
vii. 147. The climate of this 
country was regarded as extremely 
severe by the ancients, so that at 
Panticapeeum, a city lying be- 
tween the modem Kertsh and 
Yenikale, neither the myrtle nor 
tlie laurel would grow gn account 
o£ the cold, though man}* attempts 
had been made to rear them for 
sacred purposes. And yet the 
laurel was found to brave the in- 
clemencies of the season on Mount 


Olympos. Most fruit-tjees, how- 
ever, as apples, pears, figs, and 
pomegranates flourished in the 
Crimea abundantly, though the 
pomegranate required to be covered 
in winter, and all fruits ripened 
later. The usual timber trees of 
the country were the oak, the elm, 
and the ash : the pine, the sil- 
ver-fir, and tne pitch-tree, finding 
the climate uncongenial. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, iv. 5. 3. The nitrous 
plains around Panticapseum are 
still bare of wood, though covered 
thickly by the harmala, a plant 
Vhich g»ow8 spontaneously upon 
saltpetre grounds. Pallas, Travels 
in Southern Russia, iii. 356. 
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from iThrace, the islands of the ^Egsean, Egypt, and 
Sicily.* 

Yet the people of Athens were subject to few scar- 
cities; and those they experienced happened in later 
times, when their enemies had acquired the supe- 
riority at sea. For so long as this state attended 
to her own navy and maintained her maritime su- 
premacy, there was never, I believe, a deficiency 
of the grain in Peirseeus,^ though attempts were fre- 
quently made by the corn-dealers to create a mo- 
nopoly and extort famine prices from the public,® 
for which they were sometimes punished with 
deatli. Numerous proofs of the ease with which 
Athens could provision herself, occurred during the 
latter years of the Peloponnesian war, and the age 
immediately succeeding. Thus, when the Spartans, 
with their king Agis, were in possession of the pass of 
Deceleia, and ravaged habitually the whole territory 
of Attica, they felt that even the occupation of 
that important post was scarcely of any avail to 
them so long as Athens remained mistress of the 
sea, since they daily saw numbers of corn ships 
from all parts of the Levant, sailing into the Pei- 
rseeus."* Afterwards, when the Spartans had begun 
to apply themselves to naval affairs, one of their 
first endeavours was to distress^ Attica, by attacking 
her corn ships, as on the occasion when Pollis 
sought to capture the transports in the neighbour- 
hood of Geraestos, which however were relieved by 
the fleet under Chabrias.® 

No inconvenience was ever experienced from the 
reluctance of the corn-growing states to export their 


> Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 4. 
Lysias in Diogit. § 5. Athen. ii. 
13. xiii. 50. 

* Though afterwards in the de- 
cline of the republic it was other-' 
wise. See in Plutarch an account 
of the base infraction of the law 
of nations by Demetrius which 
caused a famine in Athens. De- 


met. § 33. Cf. Xenoph. Hellen. 
V. i. 23. 

* See the whole oration of Ly- 
sias, against the Com Monopolists 
in the Oratores Attici, ii. 523. Cf. 
Dem. cont. Dionysod. § 2. 

* Xenoph. Hellen. i. 85. 

* Id. V. 4. 61. 
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J)roduc&. On the contrary, the petty kings ef the 
countries on the Euxine were so anxious to secure 
tj themselves the custom of Athens, that they con- 
ferred on that state numerous privileges and made 
her great presents, in order to tempt her •corn ships 
into their harbours and prevent the application ^to 
rival states. It may indeed be said, that peace was 
scarcely ever interrupted between Athens and the 
exporting countries, and that not through the Athe- 
nians truckling to thenri to obtain their corn, but 
through their truckling to the Athenians to be al- 
lowed to supply them. Thus, as far as the expe- 
rience 5f antiquity can be relied on, ‘ijb must be 
conchided, that the country which purchases agri- 
cultural produce invariably exercises a paramount 
influence over the countries which supply it. It is 
in fact a rule all the world over, that it ife the cus- 
tomer who coerces the dealer, not the dealer who 
influenpes the customer. 

But, further, this immense importation of grain 
did not throw any of the lands of Attica, however 
poor and barren, out of cultivation.^ On tli^ con- 
trary, the powers of the soil were still taxed to 
the utmost, and the processes of agriculture car- 
ried to a much higher degree of perfection than in 
any other part of Greece.'^ In fact, with its vine- 
yards, the whole of ‘Attica resembled a ^continued 
garden up to the very walls of the city.^ From 
which, as well as from positive testimony, it aj^pears 
evident, that the Athenians always retained their 
partiality for rural labours,**^ notwithstanding the 
extent to which the manufacturing system was car- 
ried among them. The cultivation of the soil has, 
indeed, so many charms for mankind, that they 
will never desert; it so long as it is able to pro- 
vide for their wants. Men become manufactu- 
rers only when they can , no longer live by agri- 
culture. 

1 Xenoph. de Vectigal. ch. i. ^ Dicaearchos, p. 1. 

/ 2 Xenoph. G^conom, passim. * Aristoph. Acharn. 32, sqq. 
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It should, perhaps, be added, that of the grain 
imported into the Peiraeeus the surplus was fre- 
quently exported to other parts of Greece, whep 
the wants of the commonwealth had been properly 
supplied, pnd that a slight fixed duty, for the sake 
or revenue, appears to have been always levied on 
imported grain.^ 

. But this necessary of life was not generally paid 
for in specie. On the contrary, it was with ma- 
nufactures that Greece purchased the corn of the 
rude nations on the Euxine, whom, by her trade, 
she gradually reclaimed from barbarism, inoculated 
with a taste for harmless luxuries, and, at' length, 
even for Hellenic literature.® 

- In one case we find that the Nomadic Scythi- 
ans applied themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil, and, ' of course, became stationary merely for 
the pur])ose of supplying Greece with corn.® Again, 
in the later ages of the Roman republic, when a 
corn-field was a rarity in Italy, which had been 
almost entirely converted by the nobility into gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds,^ Sicily, Egypt, and other 
agricultural countries of the Levant, furnished so 
ample a supply of grain, that scarcity was never 
experienced, except when the public officers were 
grossly Tiegligent of their duty. In fact, the car- 
rying trade devolved upon the'^ Phoenicians, who, to 
a great extent subsisting by it alone, were neces- 
sarily most careful, for their own sake, to keep 
up the supply.® Had the Romans been themselves 
a commercial people, like the English, their traffic 
might have been still better regulated. 

To return, however : it is admitted, that liberal 
as, upon the whole, the principles of trade were in 
antiquity, those of the Athenians , were the most 
so of any.® The Argives and j®giuetans, at one 

t 

1 Dem. cont. Neoer. § 9. ^ Varro dc Re Rust. 1. 1. 

2 Xenoph. A nab. vii. 5. 14. ^ Lucian. Navig. § 6. 

3 Herod, iv. 17. ® Bceckh. i. 80. 
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‘period* prohibited the importation of Athenian ma- 
nufactures, particularly their pottery, or, at least, 
prohibited the use of them in religious ceremonies, 
though up to^ that period they had been allowed. 
The object, of course, was to bring their ojv^n 
earthenware into use, Argos, ^ especially, possessing 
a manufacture which at length rivalled that of 
Attica itself. It is regarded as a mark of tncieftt 
simplicity, that neither gold nor silver, nor jewelled 
plate, but fictile vases ^merely, were originally em- 
ployed in making libations to the gods.^ • 

The same principles which regulated maritime 
commerce governed also the intercourse* which na- 
tions* carried on by land. It would, therefore, be 
unreasonable to look for what is, oddly enough, de- 
nominated ‘‘ unrestricted freedom,” since, without at 
all admitting that the police mixed itself with 

everything,” we cannot deny that the state, in 
this, as in all other respects, sought to advance 
its own interests. Foolish attempts were some- 
times made to bring down the price of certain ne- 
cessaries, as salt, an example of which is mentioned 
by Aristophanesj,; but the law was soon abrogated.^ 
Had the state been disposed to interfere tyranni- 
cally in anything, it would have been where corn 
was concerned. It is, however, admitted by fcoeckh, 
who has taken the ‘wrong side on this question, 
that in this article ‘‘ we certainly find a great free- 
dom of prices,” though the law interfered to pre- 
vent the evil consequences to the public of com- 
binations among corn>dealers for the purpose of 
creating a monopoly.^ • 

In general, the business of retail-dealing in the 
market was confined by law to the citizens, but 
this was not always rigidly enforced, since we find 
Figyptians, Phoenitians, and other foreigners, had 

f 

1 Herod, v. 88. ^then. iv. ^ Conefon. 813, with the Scho- 

13. xi. 60, hast, 

2 Valckeiu ad Herod. Wessel. 
p.416. 


Econ. of Athens, i. 81. 
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their Stalls there, for which, it would appear, they 
paid a distinct duty.’ They were more especially 
found among the fishmongers and dealers in small 
wares. But, in the Peirceeus, the nuipber of foreign 
traders griiatly exceeded that of the natives. For 
their use, moreover, a species of exchange (helyfjja,) 
was created, whither they brought specimens of 
their jnerchandise for exhibition, the place being 
usually crowded with buyers from all the neigh- 
bouring countries. This ivas, possibly, the most 
striking scene in Greece, crowded with merchants 
from the East, in their gorgeous and varied cos- 
tumes, intermingled with Greeks of all classes, 
and gay women who came hither to see and be 
s^en.® 

On the prices of things in antiquity, compared 
with those at present prevailing, we have only one 
way of judging, and that is by ascertaining whe- 
ther a greater degree of labour was required to 
provide the necessaries of life. The contrary was 
certainly the case in Attica, which, nevertheless, 
W'as, probably, the most expensive place of resi- 
dence in the world. Even the slaves would appear 
to have enjoyed more leisure and exemption from 
toil than the industrious classes of our own most 
industrious community : and the citizens themselves, 
with their numerous festivals and amusements, pub- 
lic and private, evidently devoted a far greater pro- 
portion of their time to pleasure than would now 
be possible to any save the opulent. This, in fact, 
resulted from the moderate custom duties charged 
by the state, -but much more from the superior 
fertility of the soil, which yielded greater returns 
for less labour, and from the comparative fewness 

1 It is thus that Boeckh un- dealers Actually holding stalls, 
derstands a passage in the speech we are not left to depend on any 
against EubuliJes, § 10, which doubtful testimony, 
both Wolf and Taylor interpret 

very dilferently. With respect ® Pollux, ix. 34. Comm. t. 
to the fact, however, of foreign ii. p. 911, seq. 
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of unproductive inhabitants. In modern language, 
the supply was greater in proportion to the de- 
mand. Still, it appears quite certain, that, though 
the duties laid^ on by the state were moderate, the 
merchants and retail dealers made very ^reat pro- 
fits. ‘‘ This,” as Boeckh observes, “ is sufficiently 
“ proved by the high rate of interest on money 
“ lent upon bottomry, in which thirty per ccjpit for 
“ one summer was not unfrequently paid.”^ 

T am not quite sure that, as a general rule, a 
“ high rate of interest and profit is an infallible sign 
‘‘ that industry and trade are yet in their infancy,” 
and still less that lowness of interest is a sign of 
a flourishing country.^ On the contrary, I should 
infer, from the former, that trade was in that healtl]ty 
state in which it is scarcely a speculation ; and, 
from the latter, that its current had become stag- 
nant. However, a high interest was paid, and great 
profits were made in antiquity. Of this a striking 
exam})le is furnished by Herodotus. A Samian 
ship trading with Kgypt was, by some accident, 
led to push its way westward, as far as Tartessos, 
in Iberia, antecedent to the period at which the 
Greeks began to trade regularly with that port.^ 
What the nature and value of its cargo may have 
been is not known, any more than the articles which 
it received in exchanl^e. The conjecture,* however, 
that it received silver at a low rate, as the Phoeni- 
cians anciently did, is not improbable. At all events, 
the merchants engaged in this adventure cleared 
upon that one cargo the sum of sixty talents, of 
which, in pious gratitude, they dedicated a tenth to 
Hera the tutelar goddess of their island. And this 
historian adds, that, with the exception of Sostratos 
of iEgina, the most fortunate of mercantile adven- 
turers, no Greciati merchant had ever up to his 
time made so successful a voyage.^ 

I’Pub. Econ. of Ath*. i. 81, seq. Boeckh’s Public Economy of 

2 Compare Hume’s Essay on Athens, i. 82. 

'Interest, p. 172, sqq. with Mr. ^ Herod, iv. 152. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NAVIGATION. 

W 

As the art of navigation was not invented by the 
Greeks, it will be in this place unnecessary to in- 
quire very -minutely into its rude beginnings. Most 
maritime tribes doubtless discovered for themselves 
the means of traversing such rivers, and ^reeks, and 
bays, and arms of the sea, as lay in their immediate 
neighbeurbood and impeded their communication, 
whether hostile or friendly, with the various tribes 
on their borders. Another motive, moreover, which 
})robabIy tempted men to trust themselves very early 
upon the waters, was the desire to regale on those 
dainty" fish which abound on nearly all shores, and 
constitute among the most savage ^nations an im- 
portant article of food. It will readily be believed 
that history cannot pretend to name the individual 
who in any country first launched his raft or canoe 
upon the deep. Nevertheless,' tradition among the 
Phoenicians, endeavoured to supply the defect of 
history. Ousoos, we are told,* a primitive Arab 
hero, observing the trunk of a large tree over- 
thrown, perhaps by a hurricane, near the shore, 
lopped off the« branches, set it afloat, and com- 
mitted himself along with it to the mercy of the 
waves. He had very soon an abundance of imi- 
tators. In every part of the Red Sea, on the Nile, 
the Indus, and the Persian GulfV hardy navigators 
made their appearance, v’ho undertook voyages more 
or less hazardous, in piraguas constructed of a 

1 Sanchoniath. ap Euseb. Prsep. rine des Anciens Peuples, p. 
Evaiig. i. p. 23, bis. Leroy, Ma- 1 88. 
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•single ‘bamboo, or the shell of a vast tortoise, or 
of a wicker-work frame covered with leather ^ — the 
coracles of our British ancestors still in common 
use on many streams in Wales. Occasionally, too, 
more especialljr on the rivers and shoses of the 
Euxine, capacious, long, and sturdy barks ® wfere 
scooped out of the trunks of enormous trees, which 
were denominated Monoxyla, and seem tc^ have 
been at one time or another in general use all 
over the world from the island of Australasia to 
the Arctic Circle. A specimen of those employed 
by our own forefathers may be seen in the colon- 
nade of* our national Museum. On the ^ Nile were 
several kinds of barks peculiar to Egypt, such for 
example, as those which were plaited from the pa- 
pyrus plant,^ or from rushes. Most extraordinary 
of all, however, were their boats of earthefnware, in 
which, furnished both with sails and oars, they 
glided over the serene bosom of the river. 

As soon as the Greeks began to apply them- 
selves to maritime affairs, they constructed ports 
and docks in various parts of the country, ,whei*e 
they built numerous ships, rude enough at first, 
perhaj)s ; but iihproving by experience and study * 
they in time equalled, and at length surpassed, the 
Phoenicians, by whom at the outset they may per- 
haps have been instaucted. Among th^ greatest 
difficulties they had to encounter was the scarcity 
of ship-timber, for which they were always com- 
pelled greatly to depend on other countries. The 
materials, however, being collected, their shij)wright8 
appear to have proceeded in much J;he same man- 


* Herod, i. 194. 

2 In the sea of Marmora, a 
boat somewhat similar* in form, 
thbugh different in construction, 
is still used, and known under 
the name of piade. It, is narrow, 
and from twenty to forty feet 
^‘in length, very sharp both in 


the prow and stem ; it is built 
of willow, and often beautifully 
“ carved and ornamented.” Dou- 
glas, Essay, &c., p. 1 3. 

• ^ Herod, ii. 96. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, iv.* 8. 4. 

* Cf. Horn. II. a. 316. Thu- 
cyd. i. 10. 
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ner as those of modern times, laying down the keel, 
fixing in the ribs, planking, decking, caulking, and 
pitching, until the hull was completed. 

In their war-galleys,^ constructed under the su- 
perintendence of a naval architect elected by lot, 
they exhausted all the resources of art in their 
endeavours to communicate to them the greatest 
beauty of form and splendour of appearance. Paint- 
ing, carving, and gilding,* were called in to cover 
both stern and prow with images and ornaments 
of the most fanciful kinds, glowing with bright 
blue or vermilion,^ intermingled with scrolls and 
flourishes of other colours, and figures of ’ burnish- 
ed gold. Occasionally beneath the rim of the 
prow w’ere bright cerulean bands,* painted in encaustic 
and defended by so durable a varnish that they 
could neither be blistered by the sun, nor dimmed 
by the action of the sea-water. In this part, be- 
neath the roots as it were of the acrostolion, were 
placed those ornaments resembling eyes, one on 
either side, over which the name of the ship was 
written.* The sweep of the deck was a gentle 
curve, the lowest dip of which was at the ship’s 
waist. On the poop stood a deep alcove in which 
the pilot took his station,® protected in a gi-eat 
degree' from wind and weather, and having over 
his head ’a large lantern, in -which a bright light 
was kindled at nightfall. 

Firm and lofty bulwarks rose along the ship’s 
sides, protecting the mariners from being swept 
off in tempests by the passing surge. On the bows 
again, there was usually a square tower furnished 
with lofty portals, through which the combatants, 

1 Vid. Gyrald. de Navig. c. ® Poll. i. 84. Goguet, iv. 261. 
xvi. t. i. col. 646. Thucyd. i. 13, Winkel. u 26. n. 
seq. Athen. xi. 49. Aristoph. ® Lucian. Charidem. § 25 . “ 

Lysist. 173. On the names of * Athen. v. 37. 

different classes of vessels, see * Poll, i, 86. 

Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 143. Eq. In this he had a seat which 
1363. Thucyd. iv. 67. was called kp/a. Hesych. in v. 
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•protected from annoyances on both flanks, poured, 
in close fight, their darts into the enemy’s ship, 
or rushed forward to board it. At the very front 
of the prow, where our bowsprit is now placed, 
arose an elega'ht winding scroll, which though pro- 
jecting slightly beyond the hull, could never todch 
the corresponding part of the enemy’s galley until 
the iron or brazen beaks ^ below had met and shat- 
tered each other. The rudder ^ consisted of two 
paddles placed, one on either side of the ship, which 
was impelled along by oar and sail. The row- 
ports of these galleys being somewhat capacious 
might, left open, have shipped a great deal of 
water, on which account they were furnished with 
strong leather bags, in form like a woman’s breast, 
projecting outwards, nailed to the circle of the row- 
port, and fitting tight about the oar. The rowers, 
to render their condition more comfortable, w^ere 
furnished with cushions or soft-dressed fleeces.*^ 

The merchantmen differed considerably both in 
form and general arrangements from the war-gal- 
leys. As ill our own ships of burden, undgr the 
old system of admeasurement, the hull instead of 
sinking down ^larp towards the keel, bellied out- 
wards at the sides, so as to render the bottom al- 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 55^ 

2 Spallanzani in describing the 
preparations made by the Portu- 
guese for the first doubling of the 
Cape of Good Hope, mentions, 
among other things, a double 
rudder, so that in case one 
“ should be damaged there might 

be another to act.” Travels in 
the Two Sicilies, iv. 201. 

® The sea-term i/TDjpeVtov which 
occurs in Thucydides, •ii. 93, is 
v5ry variously explained. Mit- 
ford (Hist. Greece, iii. 154) con- 
tends, that it means a^pi*t of bag 
placed in the Tprijtia, or aperture 
through which the oar passed, 


and was designed t(> prevent the 
flowing in of the waves. This 
bag, however, as I have al- 
‘ ready remarked in pp. 289, 290, 
was called aarKwiua. Poll. ii. 154. 
Potter (ii. 136,) thinks it was 
a skin on which the rowers sat. 
Lilius Gyral4us, (De Navigiis, c. 
vi. p. 627,) supposes it to have 
been that part of the galley on 
which the oar rested, and some- 
times signified the oar itself. The 
Greek scholiast on Thucydides, 
(t. V. p. 399,) agrees with Pot- 
ter, saying, that it means a sheep- 
skin with the fleece which cover- 
ed the rowers* benches. 
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mo&t flat. They were very much shorter, moreover, in 
proportion to their height than ships of the line, ^ 
which, from their slender elongated figure, obtained 
the appellation of long galleys. In trading vessels,^ 
much greater stress was laid on sails than on oars, 
sirfee the crews could never be suflBciently nume- 
rous to furnish constantly fresh relays of rowers ; 
and, ir^ their protracted voyages, it would have been 
impossible for the same men to remain perpetually 
on the benches. The masts consequently were here 
of very great height, equalling, according to rule, the 
length o{ the ship, which rendered it practicable 
to crowd an immense quantity of canvass,’*^ but at 
the saiiie time rendered them liable to capsize in 
ac heavy gale, as is still the case with the Levant- 
built ships, which are generally much taller rigged 
than ours-. They commonly gave a greater length 
to the hull of transports, though not altogether so 
great as to ships of war. Pirate luggers were al- 
ways built without decks, and extremely low that 
they might be the better able to approach their 
prey unperceived. Their sloops, smacks, and light- 
ers,^ ' together with all the other small craft em- 
ployed in the coasting trade, exhibited every variety 
of form, but appear to have been generally stout- 
built and well-appointed. 

Respecting the tonnage ami dimensions of the 
largest class of merchantmen, we possess little po- 
sitive information. It would appear, however, that 
in comparison with the vessels engaged in the corn- 
trade, between Alexandria and Italy, ^ they were of 

^ Cf. Schol. Aristofft. Eq. 1363. open boats. See Spallanzani, Tra- 

2 One of these vessels, when vels in the Two Sicilies, iii. 122 , 

built for speed, would, with a fair sqq. In the Adriatic, however, the 
windj make a hundred and fifty necessity has at length been felt of 
miles in the twenty- four hours, employ ii\q vessels of a broad and 
Herod, iv. 86. * flat construction, and extremely 

3 Thucyd. i. 10. Schol. t. v*. solid, to resist the violence of the 

p. 311. storms so frequent in that sea, id. 

^ Much of the coasting trade of iv, 200. 
the Mediterranean is still carried 

on in extremely small barks or ^ Lucian. Navig. § 5. 
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•very moderate burden, since the appearance -i>f one 
of those large ships in the Peiroeeus excited general 
astonishment. The size of this Egyptian trader, which 
seems to have been no way distinguished from others 
engaged in th6 same traffic, may perhaps assist the 
imagination in forming some definite idea of ^n 
ancient merchantman : its length, from stem to stern, 
was one hundred and eighty feet, its breadth -nearly 
fifty, and its clear depth in the hold about^ forty- 
five. It was furnished^ with one enormous mast, 
with yards in proportion, and a capacious mainsail, 
composed of numerous tiers of ox-hides. The cables 
and anoliors, capstains, windlasses, with all the other 
appu-rtcnances of a shij), were on a sui!;able scale, 
while the crew was so numerous as to bo compared 
to an army. In the stern were airy and si)acious 
cabins, above which rose the gilded figure of a 
goose. On either side of the bows stood an imago 
of Isis,^ bending over the waves and appearing to 
afford her divine protc'ction to those who had chosen 
her for their tutelar goddess. Among the Greeks, 
however, the place assigned to the tutelar divinity 
was sometimes the stern, where oaths wore taken, 
expiations mad^, prayers and sacrifices offered up, 
and where such of the crew as had committed any 
offence took sanctuary. On the top of tlie mast 
was a vane of burnished metal wliiel], turning and 
flashing in the sun, appeared like a streak of flame. 
As their ships, more especially during long voyages, 
ran perpetual risk of being assailed by pirates, they 
were abundantly supplied with all kinds of arms 

against the dangers of the ocean, 
so the mariners of Greece attri- 
buted a sort of miraculous power 
to the skins of the seal and the 
hyaena, which they bound around 
the summits of their masts as a 
safeguard against lightning and 
thunderbolts. Plut. Syrnpos, iv. 
2 . 1 . 


VOL. III. 


^ On the bows of the Athenian 
war-galleys a wooden statue of 
Athena, richly gilded, occupied 
the place here assigned to Isis. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 457, «t Schol. 

2 See on vanes, flags, &c., Beck- 
mann, History of Inventions, iv. 
161. As many of -our sailors 
carry about their persons a child’s 
caul as an amulet to protect them 


X 
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and implements of war, which were ranged*- along 
the cabin partitions and elsewhere with so much 
order and regularity, that they could always, by night 
or day, be found at a moment’s warning. 

It was Jby very slow advances that the ancients 
arWved at that high degree of excellence in the 
art of ship-building, which, in the most flourishing 
ages of Greece, its maritime states exhibited. In 
the Iiomeric age, the largest vessels known were 
of very moderate burden, sjnee even the poet, who 
would doubtless allow himself some licence, speaks 
of no transport which could carry more than one 
hundred and fifty men. These barks, too,' Thucy- 
dides thinks, were undecked, like the pirate vessels 
of his own times, and indeed in ours also, in most 
parts of the .®gaean, though I have myself sailed 
in a large 'Greek brig, of piratical construction, which 
carried several guns, and w'as not only decked, but 
so admirably built, that after labouring ten days in 
a storm, she made not an inch more water than 
when in port. 

The, various stages in improvement have not been 
marked. They went on, however, each age excel- 
ling that which had preceded it, tintil at length 
having reached the utmost perfection of which their 
system 'was susceptible, they began to apply their 
skill to th« creation of huge fabrics merely for show 
and magnificence, and calculated rather for the gra- 
tification of an insane luxury than for the genuine 
purposes of trade. One of these naval monsters 
was constructed at Syracuse under the eye of Ar- 
chimedes, and at the expense of king Hiero. 

Having procured from the forests of Mount JStna 
timber sufficient for the building of sixty triremes, 
together with a variety of other materials from Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul, as crooked timber ^tor ribs, hard w ood 
for pegs, with pitch and hemp, and Spanish broom ‘ 
for cables, he assembled a sufficient number of ship- 


^ Athen. v. 40. 
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* wrighls, with Archias, the Corinthian, at theit head, 
and set them to work under the inspection of Archi- 
medes, though he himself spent the greater i)art of 
his day overlooking the workmen at the dock. When 
in about six months the planking had been carried 
to about half the height of the hull, and properly 
sheathed with lead in lieu of the co]>per at present 
employed, the ship was launched ^ by meai/s of* a 
machine, invented for the purpose by Archimedes, 
into a sort of floating dock, where it was completed 
in other six months. The planks were fastened to 
the ribs with copper bolts, of which some were of 
ten andT others fifteen pounds’ weight, passed through 
holes prepared for them by the auger ; and over 
the heads of these bolts plates of lead were fixe^d, 
having been first lined, as it were, with a layer of wad- 
ding steeped in pitch. 

They next proceeded to the interior arrangements, 
the explanation of which is replete with difficulty. 
The whole depth of the ship seems to have been 
divided into four stories, of which the lowest, or 
hold, was filled by the cargo ; the second, descended to 
by long flights of steps, was appropriated to the row- 
ers, who were ranged in twenty banks ; the third 
was laid out in cabins for the use of the crew, while 
the military officers and the men oc^cupied th^ upper- 
most. The kitchen wts situated in the stern. 

All these cabins were adorned with pavements in 
mosaic, representing in a long scries of compartments 


^ By what ceremonies a ship- 
launch was accompanied in anti- 
quity, I have nowhere discovered. 
Those which take place on the 
occasion in modem Greece are ex- 
tremely pleasing, and jnay, per- 
haps, have had a classictl origin. 
A crown of flowers is suspend- 
“ ed from the prow of a vessel 
“ when it is first launched, and 
the ‘ KapotaKripif or master of 
the ship, raises the jar of wine 


his lips as he stands upon 
''^e deck, and then pours it on 
“ the grounct. Surely, nothing 
can be more* beautifully clas- 
sical ; and it were to be wished 
“ that we could trace some part 
of a ceremony that takes place 
with us upon the same occasion 
to this»source, and not consider 
“ it as an imitation of one of the 
most sacred rites of our reli- 
gion.” Douglas, p. 65. 
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the entire action of the Iliad; while the furniture, 
doors, and ceilings were furnished with proportionate 
splendour and elegance. On the upper deck w^as a 
gymnasium, exactly proportioned to the dimensions 
of the ship/- together with a number of walks running 
through the midst of gardens laid out on leaden 
terraces, and containing all kinds of odoriferous plants 
and flo|vers. Ail these alleys were arched with trellis- 
work, overlaid with the intermingled foliage of the 
white-ivy and the vine growing out of troughs filled 
with earth, arranged along the promenades, and 
watered like other gardens. In a different part of 
the ship w^as a magnificent apartment called, the 
Aphrodision, furnished with three couches, and 'hav- 
ing a pavement variegated with agates, and all the 
richest and most beautiful marbles of Sicily. It was 
wainscotted and roofed with cypress, while its doors 
were of Atlantic citron-wood inlaid with ivory. On 
all sides, moreover, it w^as adorned with pictures 
and statues and vases and goblets, of the most fan- 
ciful and varied forms. Contiguous to this chamber 
was the library, furnished with five couches and store 
of books. Its doors and wainscot were of box, and 
on its roof was a sun-dial, constructed in imitation 
of that in the Achradina. There was also a bath, 
in which were three couches, and three caldaria of 
bronze, together with a basin ccmtaining five metreta3, 
lined with Taurominian marble of various colours. 
There were numerous cabins fitted up for the soldiers 
and the crew, from whom was selected a number of 
persons whose sole business it was to superintend the 
pumps. ^ The ship likfe’wise contained twenty stables, 
ten on either hand, well sup})lied with fodder, and 
every convenience for the grooms. 

In the bows was a prodigious reservoir of fresh- 
water, lined with tarpaulin, and kept under lock and 
key; and near it lay the piscina or fish-pond, over- 
laid with lead, arid filled with sea-water, in which 


^ Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 4 32. 
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was preserved an ain])le su])j)ly of fish for •a long 
voyage. On j)rojecting galleries, extending along the 
©ship's sides, were situated the wood house, the kitchen, 
the bake-hoi^e, the mills, and other conveniences. 
At different distances along the sides were ranged 
numerous figures of Atlas, nine feet in height, sup- 
porting the triglyphs and the projecting portions of 
the ship : its whole surface, moreover, was ^adorned 
with suitable paintings. 

There arose from the deck eight towers, two on 
the stern, two on the prow, and four in the ship’s 
waist, in diameter and elevation proportioned to the 
diniien^ons of the whole. From the *outer battle- 
ments of each of these turrets projected two immense 
beams, hollowed out like troughs, which being ba- 
lanced in the middle on the edge of the tower, 
could be filled with huge stones, that, Ky elevating 
the inner extremity of the machine, w^ere launched 
into the enemy’s ship as it sailed beneath. These 
engines were probably worked by ropes and pulleys 
attached to the opposite battlements. Six armed 
men, two of whom were archers, took theii^ station 
in each turret^ the whole interior of which was filled 
with stones and darts. All round the ship, supported 
by a series of triangles, ran a gallery, defended by 
a i)arapet and battlements. On this stood a cata- 
pult, invented by Ai^hiniedes, which cast ‘darts eight- 
een feet long, with stones upw^ards of three hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight, to the distance of a fur- 
long. This gallery, as well, I presume, as the men 
w^ho worked the engine, protected by a close 
net-work of large ropes suspended fu;om brazen chains. 
To each of the three masts was attached a couple 
of engines, which darted iron bars and masses of 
lead against th^ enemy. The sides of the ship 
• bristled with iit)n spikes, designed to protect it 
against boarding ; and on all sides were likewise 
grapples, which, could be flung fiy machines into the 
galleys of the foe, so as to retain them within reach 
of the missiles from on board. Along the galleries. 
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and ronnd the masts and catapults, were drawn up 
two hundred and forty men in complete armour. In 
the fore, main, and mizen-tops were stationed other 
warriors, who were supplied with stones and similar 
missiles by ^baskets running on pulleys, and worked 
by boys. The ship was supplied with twelve anchors, 
of which four were of wood, and eight of iron.^ 

4Veryj little difficulty was experienced in discovering 
})ines sufficiently lofty for the fore and mizen-masts 
of this huge galley; but it was only by accident 
that a swineherd in the mountains of the Abruzzi 
found a tree of sufficient magnitude for the main- 
mast. It was conveyed to the sea by Phi has, an 
engineer of Taurominium. The pump, notwithstand- 
ing its great depth, was easily worked by the screw 
of Archimedes, and only required the labour of one 
individual. ' The name first bestowed on this ship 
by Iliero was “ The Syracusan but when after- 
wards he despatched it as a present to King Ptolemy, 
lie changed it to that of the “ The Alexandrian.” 

Besides the individuals already enumerated, there 
were six hundred men stationed on the prow; and 
to administer justice in this floating commonwealth 
a court was instituted, consisting of the captain, 
the pilot, and the principal officers in command in 
the forecastle, who judged according to the laws of 
Syracuse, it was followed on the voyage to Egy{)t 
by a number of smaller craft, of which the majority 
were fishing-smacks. 

The cargo of “ The Alexandrian,” which, togetlier 
with the vessel itself, was presented to King Ptolemy 
at a time when famine raged in Egypt, consisted 
of sixty thousand medimni of corn, two thousand 
jars of salt-fish, twenty thousand talents of wool, and 

1 Cf. Artemid. Oneirocrit. ii. to Midas, i. ^4. 5. Schol. Aristoph. , 
23 , p. 110, with the amusing Eq. 753. If we may trust to the 
conjectures of Goguet, &c., i)n the testimony of Lucian, a small boat- 
origin of anchors, Origine des anchor could be bought for five 
Loix, ii. 221. Pausanias attri- drachmas. Dialog. Mortuorum, 
butes the invention of the anchor iv. 1 . 
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‘an equal quantity of other commodities. Th^ poet 
Arcliimelos having written a copy of verses on this 
pautical castle, Hiero felt so greatly flattered by the 
compliment that he sent the author a thousand 
medimni of w'lieat, which he landed for liim at the 
Peiraeeus. * 

In order to convey some idea of another depart- 
ment of nautical architecture among the ancients, 
in which there was probably a greater display of 
fancy than of science, we shall here introduce the 
descrij)tion of a pleasure-barge in which Ptolemy 
Philo])ater and the ladies of his court used to sail 
upo4 tHe Nile.^ Among the cali])hs aiTcl sultans of 
the East we find traces of a similar taste for gor- 
geous and magnificent barks; but neither in history 
nor fiction do we remember to have met any account 
of a vessel so curiously constructed, or sb superbly 
and sumptuously adorned. It was, in the first ])lace, 
half a furlong in length, flat-bottomed, and rising 
high above the water on account of the swell, with 
projecting keel, and prow of most graceful curva- 
ture, — or, I should rather, perhaps, say, prows, for it 
appeared double in front, as though a pair of galleys 
had been lashed together. Along the sides and stern 
ran two galleries, the one above the other, where 
the persons on board might stroll and take exercise 
as the barge was wafted along by the Vind. Of 
these the lower one resembled an open peristyle, the 
upper a close arcade furnished at intervals with win- 
dows looking out upon the river. 

Considering the whole hsji^e as one great build- 
ing, the architect placed thn extreme hall encir- 
cled by a single row of columns at the extremity 
of the stern, where it was, doubtless, approached 
from the upper^ gallery. Having traversed this, 
you next beheld propylseon erected with the most 

^ The great attention paid to fact, that they possessed at one 
navigation by the Egyptians, un- time upwards of four thousand 
der the government of the Ptole- ships of all sizes. Athen. v. 36 . 
mies, may be inferred from the 
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preciofls wood and ivory. This led into a pros- 
cenion roofed over, in the vicinity of which lay a 
variety of chambers. Of these the most remark, 
able was a vast peripheral hall fi,tted up with 
twenty couches. This apartment was wainscotted 
with cedar and Milesian cypress; the doors, twenty 
in number, were formed of panels of citron wood 
richly |nlaid with ivory. The hinges, the nails, the 
knockers, and door-handles, were of copper, gilt. 
The shafts of the columns <were cypress wood, and 
the Corinthian capitals of gold and ivory were sur- 
mounted by an architrave richly overlaid with gold. 
Above thig ‘again was a broad frieze adorned .with 
numerous figures of animals roughly sculptured in 
ivory, but remarkable for the costliness of the ma- 
terials. The ceiling was of cedar wood elaborately 
carved an\l covered with a blaze of gilding. Close 
at hand wore the apartments of the women, in the 
structure and ornaments of which equal magnifi- 
cence was displayed. In another part of the bark 
was a chapel of Aphrodite surmounted by a dome. 
It contained a statue of the goddess in Parian 
marble. This sacred edifice was ^ surrounded by 
other suites of apartments among which was a 
symposion adorned with pillars of Indian marble. 
Towards the prow was a saloon sacred to Dionysos, 
surrounded on all sides with pillars furnished with 
numerous couches, and adorned with gilded cor- 
nices. The roof was enriched with ornaments suited 
to the character of the god, that is, in all prob- 
ability orgeastic processions of Bacchantes and Bac- 
chanals, with cyowns'of ivy and vine leaves. On 
the right hand this saloon opened into a grotto or 
cavern, in which the colours of rocks were imitated 
by an incrustation of precious stpnes, whose bril- 
liance was in various parts relieved by ornamentc 
of gold. The busts of the royal family sculptured 
of Parian marble were ranged round the grot. 

On the roof of the great saloon was erected a 
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‘small ’symposion, in the form of a tent, exceed- 
ingly agreeable from its airiness and the fine pros- 
pect it commanded over the whole valley of the 
Nile. It was completely open in front, and the 
roof consisting of a series of semicircylar hoops 
like the top of a caleche, it could be bent doVn 
and drawTi forward at pleasure, and was covered 
with purple hangings. By a winding staircase coo- 
structed in a different part of the bark, you as- 
cended to another halU constructed and decorated 
after the Egyptian manner, being adorned with a 
number of round pillars composed of a succession 
of bjocks of equal height, alternately* white and 
black. Their capitals, likewise were round, but 
contracting rather than expanding at the top lil^e 
an elongated rose-bud. 

Tn all this part of the column, technically deno- 
minated calathos, there were neither volutes nor rows 
of open and projecting foliage as in Greek archi- 
tecture, but bells of the river lotos, or other 
flowers, intermingled with newly formed fruit of 
the date palm. To correspond with thqpe co- 
lumns, the walls of Egyptian edifices were fre- 
quently lined with black and white slabs alter- 
nating with each other. Of these the white were 
sometimes of alabaster. 

This bark was furbished with but one ‘mast, one 
hundred and five feet|in height, to which was fitted 
a single sail of byssus with purple fringe. The di- 
mensions of the sail must, however, have been 
prodigious, but from the „^eness of its fabric it 
could never have been hoist^ in rjugh weather. 

If we turn now to the materials wherewith the 
ships of the ancients were constructed we shall find 
that they here differed as much from the practice 
jyf modem nation*, at least in the north, as in the 
form and style of rigging. With us scarcely any- 
thing but oak .or teak is emplbyed in those parts 
which come in contact with the water, whereas 
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the Greeks constructed their war galleys, in' which 
speed was of the greatest moment, of fir,‘ while 
they chiefly made use of pitch pine in the build- 
ing of merchantmen, as that wood long resists the 
corrosive a^^tion of the sea. 

The Cypriotes appear in all cases to have given 
the preference to the pine which abounds in the 
island, and was esteemed superior to the pitch 
tree,- though the latter was sometimes appropriated 
to the building of ships of war. Among the Sy- 
rians and Phoenicians, in whose country a supply 
of pine was not to be obtained,’ the custom pre- 
vailed of building ships entirely of cedart* The 
practice of employing oak ® had, likewise, already 
been introduced, though it does not appear to have 
been common ; but in the larger classes of ships 
the keel was always of that timber, in order that, 
when drawn on shore, it might be able to sustain 
the weight of the superincumbent mass. In the 
holcades or merchantmen, the keel, like the ship 
itself, was of pitch pine; but all such vessels were 
in thosge days supplied with a false keel, called 
chelysma,® of oak, or oxya, designed to act as a pro- 
tection when they were drawn up ' into dry dock. 
Masts and yards were commonly of the silver fir 
oars of" such timber as grew on the northern slopes 
of mountains.® The turned work used in ornament- 
ing the interior was commonly of mulberry, ash, 

* Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 6. 5. Greece, but produced, he says. 

Plat, de Legg. iv. t. vii. 333. inferior timber. Hist. Plant, ii. 

® Cf. Arteniid. Oneirocritj. 'iir’ 2.6. Cf. Orph. Argonaut. 130. 
25, p. 113. , Cf. Valer. Flacc. viii. 161.i. 303. 

» Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 7. 5. ® Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 7. 

Id. iv. 5. 5. V. 6. 5. There 2, seq. iii. 10. 1. 
were cedars on Mount Lebanon r Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 1. 7. 
eighteen feet in circumference. ® Id. iv. 1. 4. The oar was 
V. 8. 1. usually fattened to the row-port ' 

* Theophrastus appears to give by a stout thong, which, of the 
the preference to the oak of Epei- size used in boats, seems to have 
ros, the acorns of which had been cost about fwo oboloi. Lucian, 
frequently sown in other parts of Dial. Mortuor. iv. § 1. 
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elm, or platane wood, of which the last was ‘least 
esteemed.* 

jSails were made and manufactured from a variety 
of matCTials. It has been seen above, in speaking 
of the Egyptian war ships, that they sometimes con- 
sisted of a number of hides sown together. Thdy 
were, likewise, in various countries, plaited, as now 
in China,- from reeds, or rushes, but the sailcloth, 
of the Greeks was generally, like our own, woven 
from hemp.® For this, iji Egypt, the papyrus was 
sometimes substituted. Princes and grandees occa- 
sionally, in their pleasure-boats, employed, in lieu 
of thege tilde materials, cotton or fine linen, dyed, to 
augment their beauty, of the most brilliant purple. 
To this Shakespeare alludes in the following pasr^ 
sage, which though familiar, perhaps, to the reader, 
I must, nevertheless, beg permission to qudte : 

The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 

Burnt on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 

Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 

The winds were love-sick with ’em : the oars wore silver ; 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of th^ir strokes. For her own person, 

It beggar’d all description. She did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold of tissue,) 

O’er-picturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy out-work nature. On each side her, 

Stood pretty dimpled boy^ like smiling cupids, 

With diverse-colour’d fan4 whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheek* which they did cool ; 

And what they undid, did. 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereids, or 
So many mermaids, tended her i J^K^es, 

And made their bends adomingT at The heliji 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackles 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands. 

That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent whaffs.^ 

1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 7. 3. ^ Anthony and Cleopatra, Act 

2 Goguet, iv. 260. ii. Scene 3. 

3 Theoph. Hist. iv. 8. 4. 
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Ail ancient anonymous writer on the art 'military 
describes a vessel closely resembling our steam- 
boats in construction, but in which bullocks, sta- 
tioned in the hold, worked the p9,ddle-wheels in- 
stead of an engine. It flew along the water, says 
the author, without oars or sails, simply by the 
impulses of wheels, which, rising partly above the 
•waves, operated, when in action, like a succession 
of oars. 

Bopes and cables ‘ wene manufactured in anti- 
quity from a great variety of materials. At first, 
the cordage most in use would appear to have been 
composed, bf twisted thongs ; for which, ifi process 
of time, was substituted goats’ hair,® the Spanish 
/broom,® the bark of the cornel * and linden-tree,® 
with byblos, hemp,® and flax.’ The enormous ca- 
bles whibh supported the bridge thrown by Xerxes 
over the Hellespont were manufactured from mixed 
materials, of which two-thirds were byblos and one- 
third white flax.® They were of dimensions so vast 
that a piece half a yard in length weighed one 
huiuked and twenty-five pounds. 

(,)f the sailors, upon whose energy, skill, and cou- 
rage, the success of every voyage necessarily de- 
j)ended, ancient writers have been more than usually 
scanty in their communications. We know, however, 
that the •mariners as well on board the merchantmen 
of Athens as those of the ^ther states of Greece, 
were partly citizens, partly /strangers, and in many 
instances slaves. Leading “ a life full of hardship 
and danger, engaged it were in a perpetual con- 
flict with the f elements, their tempers grew fierce, 


‘ Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 129. 
j^^schyl. 175. 

® Geop. xviii. 9. Common 
sacks and cushions for rowers on 
board the galleys werp likewise 
manufactured from the same ma- 
terial. Cf. Var. de Re Rustic, 
ii. 7. Columel. 7. 6. 2. 


* Athen. v. 40. 

* Pluti Alexand. § 18. 

* Th«)ph. Hist. Plant, v. 7. 5. 
® Dioscor. iii. 165. 

t Herod, vii. 25. 

® Id. vii. 34. 36. 
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tlieir mlinners boisterous and rude,’ and their morals 
none of the most elevated. During the intervals 
t^cy spent on shore, they endeavoured by snatch- 
ing at all the coarse pleasures within their reach, 
to make themselves some amends for their habi- 
tual privations. The excuse, however, for this con- 
duct was often sophistically borrowed from religion, 
for during the prevalence of storms at sea, it was 
customary to make vows to Poseidon, or Castor and 
Polydeukes, or some of, the other patrons of the 
nautical art ; and on reaching port the victims were 
slain and offered up, and the sacrifice of necessity 
was acccimpanied by a feast. To these* their boon 
companions, dancing-girls, female flute-pfayers, he- 
tairse, jugglers, and low parasites, were invited, ani 
the whole usually terminated in excessive intoxica- 
tion and a battle royal. Most mariners ‘were at- 
tached to some dame of equivocal reputation in the 
Peiraseus or elsewhere, to whom on their return 
from voyages they were in the habit of bringing 
presents, such as a pair of gilded slippers, a dainty 
cheese, a jar of pickles, or saltfish, or a measure or 
two of onions. What was the amount of wages, 
which enabled them to indulge in this kind of 
liberality, I have nowhere been able to discover, 
though in all probability it was at least equal to 
the pay received by seamen in the war-gaHeys, that 
is from three to four «boloi a-day. Their operations 
while on board, were rWulated of course by circum- 
stances and the accide^s of the weather. Thus, 
when the breeze was swHtg and favourable,, they 
might lounge or Sjt about tnig* decks, or sleep; du- 
ring the greiltei!> part of the twenty-four hours, 
without shifting a sail or handling an oar, though 
a man was always stationed at the prow to keep a 
.starp look-out, a^ watch the aspect of the sky.* 
In calms, however, or when the swell and roar of the 
sea foretold an approaching tempest, the whole crew 


‘ Plat. Phoedr. t. i. p. 34. 


® Aristoph. Eq. 548. 
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took 'to their cusliions, and raising at the command 
of the boatswain,^ a loud chant,® which contended 
in volume with the angry voice of the ocean, 
they strained every nerve to augment the velocity 
of their bark, and gain some friendly port before 
the storm fairly set in. Occasionally, however, they 
were overtaken by tempests in the neiglibourhood 
of rocky islands or bleak and inhospitable promon- 
tories like the Chelidonian rocks, where from what- 
ever point of the compassuthe wind might blow a 
heavy surge beat upon the shore perpetually. Under 
these circumstances it was observed, more especially 
during the "darkness of the night, that two ' brilliant 
glancing lights played evermore about the masts 
and yards, shooting hither and thither, and kind- 
ling up the crest of the surge by their luminous 
appearance. These were the Dioscuri, the tender 
and affectionate brothers of Helen, whose benevo- 
lence towards mankind in general was only to be 
equalled by their attachment to each other. When 
matters came to extremities and the waves appeared 
ready 4o engulf both crew and passengers, all on 
board became keenly sensible to the irregularities 
of their past lives, and the whispered interrogation 
passed round the bark : “ have you been initiated ? ” 
Becau^ those to whom the truths treasured up in 
the sancthary of Eleusis hack been revealed, were 
supposed to be better prepared than other men for 
meeting death, and appearing at the judgment-seat 
of heaven. It was now that vows and prayers were 
heard, and that feelings of repentance were sincere, 
and it would have required a more than ordinary 
degree of apathy to forget such circumstances when, 
by an unlooked-for interj)osition of Providence, 
they were snatched from the Jaws of death, and 
restored to their kindred and their homes. We may«^ 
remark here, by the way, that, to passengers la- 

1 Suid. v. KeXtvmrii. Stallb. ad ® Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 909. 
Plat. Rep. i. 1 98. 
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bourin^ under the effects of sea-sickness, a decoc- 
tion of a species of thyme’ (thymum tragoriganum) 
•vjj;as administered. 

In their political predilections,® the mariners of 
Greece were almost invariably observed to be de- 
mocratic, probably because being possessed of su- 
perior energy they naturally spurned all control 
save that of the laws, and were ready at all times 
and under all circumstances to contend for liberty. 
This was more especially the case with the Athe- 
nian seamen, who, in the flourishing periods of Hel- 
lenic history bore much the same relation to the 
other , seafarers of Greece, as the sailors 'of England 
do to* those of the neighbouring European states. 

Although the mariners’ compass had not yet 
been invented, the ancient sailors did not, as ap- 
pears to be generally supposed, creep timidly from 
headland to headland along the shore, but traversed 
boldly the open sea, directing their course by the 
constellations, more particularly that of the greater 
bear. In this practice the Arabs of Phoenicia led 
the way as in most other early improvements con- 
nected with seamanship. 

It is sometiines believed that, in very remote 
ages, mankind possessed no names for the winds,* 
because as they had not yet addicted themselves to 
navigation, it concern^ them very little tb observe 
how or which way th^ blew. Possibly, however, 
we somewhat exagger^e the heedlessness and ig- 
norance of the remoteKv generations of men who 
must have been singularl^^^tuse in their intellect 
if they could not tell whethef the^ wind blew up 
or down a valley, or on the back or front of their 
houses, and had failed to designate the several 
currents of the atmosphere by distinct appellations, 
wjiereby to distinguish them vthen they had oc- 
casion to speak of their effects. About the period 

1 Dioscor. Hi. S5. ^ See Goettling’s note on v. 379, 

2 Pluf. Themist. § 19. of Hesiod’s Theogon, p. 38, seq. 
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of tlte Trojan war some inventive genius ' sprang 
up who gave a name to the north and the south 
winds, and already in the time of Homer tlje 

Greeks had contrived to have four points to their 
compass, M least the poet speaks but of the four 
cardinal winds, Boreas, the north ; Euros, the east ; 
Notos, the south, and Zephyros, the west. To 

these other four were afterwards added, and at 

the same time some change was introduced into 
the ancient nomenclature, the north-east was called 
Csecias ; * the south-east, Euros ; the name of the 
east being changed to Apeliotes ; the south-west. 
Libs ; the north-west, Argestes, and sometimes 

Olympias, * or lapyx, or Sciron ; which, however, 
jjiecording to Pliny differed from the Argestes, and 
was peculiar to Athens. These are the winds re- 
presented- on the tower of Andronicos ►Cyrrhestes at 
Athens, spoken of by Varro, Vitruvius,'* and many 
modern travellers. Pliny,^ Galen, and Aulus Gel- 
lius differ from Aristotle in confining the name of 
Aparctias to the north wind, and giving that of 
Boreas to the north-east, or Aquilo of the Romans.® 
Winds blowing from the northern points of the 
compass are most frequent in Greece. Aristotle® 
remarks, that Boreas is strong at its commence- 
ment, but feeble towards its. close ; and that of 
the south wind, the reverse i^ true.’^ It may, more- 
over, be added, that the no^lh wind was not only 
the most common, but alsy the dryest and most 
severe, though sometimes a<^.companied by lightning, 
and hail, and snow. "Pi* same wind brought rain 
on the Hellespont, ‘and at Cyren^. The Csecias 
commonly prevailed about the vernal equinox, and, 
in Attica and the islands, was a rainy wind ;® the 

' Called also 'EXXjjirTroi'r/oc, * Nat. 'Hist. ii. 46. ^ 

by Aristot. Probl. xxvi. 58. Plin. * See further in Coray, Disc, 
ii. 46. Cf. Aristoph. Eo. 435. Prelim, ad Hippoc. § 61. 

* Cf. Theoph. Caus. Plant, v. ® Meteo’-ol. ii. 6. 

2. 5. Hist. Plant, iv. 14. 11. ^ Problem, xxvi. 41. 

* L i. c. 6. ® Arist. Problem, xxvi* 58. 
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•Apetiotes was a humid but soft wind felt chiefly 
in the morning.^ The Euros, which, as Goettling® 
9bserves, is the Scirocco of the Italians, pre- 
vails about the winter solstice, and at first is 
warm and dry,* but afterwards by blowng* long over 
the sea becomes moist, and brings rain, particulafly 
in Lesbos.-^ Aristotle, however, speaks of the No- 
tes as the chief rainy wind in this island,* and ob- 
serves what I have myself verified in the *Delta, 
that during the Simoom ^objects appear greater than 
their natural size.^ The Notes blows chiefly about 
the end of autumn in Greece, as I found it also 
on the •Nile immediately after the wirrter solstice, 
and at the commencement of spring.^ It likewise 
prevails during the dog-days^ (icr/ kvv)). Naturally 
moist and warm, it was at first weak, but grew 
powerful as it drew towards its end, when it co- 
vered the sky with clouds and ended in rain.® 
South winds blowing from the sea, by which they 
were cooled, were considered favourable to vege- 
tation particularly in the Thriasian plain in Attica, 
lying between the Sciros and the Cephissos. .These 
same winds were supposed to be cold in Libya; 
I think erroneoifsly, since the south winds are warm 
in Egypt. The Libs is moist and cloudy, though 
less so than the Csecias ; but the clouds which it 
brings are quickly dispersed; it blows chiefly about 
Cnidos and Rhodes.® I 

The Zephyr which \revails in the spring, at mid- 
summer and in autumn \s felt chiefly in the evening 
and never in the mornin^^ According to Aristotle 
it is the gentlest wind that btows.^*^ Theophrastus, 


1 Aristot. Meteorol. ii. 6. Prob- 
lem. xxvi. S3. 34. 57. 

2 Ad Hesiod. Theogon. 379. 

^ Coray, Disc. PreUm.'ad Hip- 
poc. §61. 

^ Problem, xxvi. 58| 

® Aristot. Problem, xxvi. 55. 

® Id. xxvi. 1 6. 

VOL. III. 


7 Aristot. Prob. xxvi. 12, 

® Id. xxvi. 2. 

9 Theophrast. De Ventis, § 51. 
Zi<jivpOQt TYiv roTc 
voLQ iyBiBov^. Philost. Icon. i. 9. 
p. 779. • 

Meteorol. ii- 5. 6. Problem, 
xxvi. S3. 35. 37. 54. 57. 

Y 
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however, remarks, that it is cold in some countries, 
though less so than Boreas ; ‘ but in the opinion of 
Hippocrates, it is most of all winds charged with 
rain.® The Argestos is no less dry a,nd serene than 
the Aparotias, though it sometimes brings thunder- 
clbuds and hail.* This wind is remarkably cold at 
Chalcis in Euboea. When about the winter solstice 
it happens to blow, it dries up and withers the 
trees more than long continued heats and droughts.^ 
At Rhodes and at Cnidos it is usually accompanied 
by heavy clouds.* 

The Etesian winds which commence immediately 
after the summer solstice, and continue i through 
the dog-days, are in reality northern winds, but oc- 
^'asionally point obliquely both towards the west and 
towards the east. They prevail chiefly at night ; “ 
and are Sometimes exceedingly powerful on the coast 
of Egypt.^ Another class of Etesian winds prevailed 
earlier in the year, beginning about twenty days after 
the winter solstice. These are weaker, more variable, 
and of briefer duration than the real Etesian winds, 
and I will add, from my own experience, cover 
the sky with dark clouds, and blow extremely cold 
even along the shores of Marmarica and Gyrene. 
In ancient Greece they obtained the name of Or- 
nithisB" — “the Bird Winds” — because they an- 
nounced 'the return of the birds.® Or, according 
to another version of the master, because they were 
so cold as to strike dead Various kinds of birds 
during their flight, and stpcw the earth with their 
bodies.® 

During the winter^ months these cold and piercing 
winds blow with so much fury over the land-locked 
seas and islands of Greece, that among the ancients 


1 De Ventis, § 31. 

* De Aer. et Loc. § 26. 

s Aristot. Meteorol. ii, 6. 

■* Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 17. 
De Caus. Plant, v. 1 6. 

* De Ventis, § 51. 


® Aristot. Meteorol. ii. 5. 6. 
t Caesar. De Bell. Civil. 

® Coray Disc. Prelim, ad Hip- 
poc. de Aer. et Loc. §. 76. 

9 Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 877. 
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dll navigation wa^ suspended during the brumaii sea- 
son. In proof of the violence of these aerial cur- 
rents, which may almost be said to set steadily in 
one direction through a great portion of the year, it 
may be observed, that in several of the islands neither 
vines nor fig-trees can be trained upright, but al^e 
blown down and compelled to creep along the 
rocks.^ An example of the strength of the gales 
which sometimes also prevail on the Hellenic con- 
tinent is recorded in history; during the retreat of 
Cleombrotos out of Boeotia, his army being overtaken 
by a storm as it was traversing the mountain passes 
leadii\g from Creusis to jJLgosthena along^ the shore 
of the sea, numerous sumpter asses were blown 
with their ladings over the precipices ; even th(\ 
shields and arms were in many cases whirled from 
the hands of the soldiers and precipitated'^ into the 
waves below ; and to prevent similar misfortune 
the rest of the army turned their bucklers upside 
down and filled them with stones, while they pushed 
forward, divested of defensive armour, into the Me- 
garis, a friendly country, from which they afterwards 
returned and fetched off their shields.'^ 

Ill cases of shipwreck the protection afforded to 
crews and merchandise depended in most cases, per- 
haps, on the character and progress of civiKsation 
of the people on whose shore the accident happened. 
On the coast of Thrfce, in the neighbourhood of 
Salmydessos, where thv whole maritime population 
appear to have been cecfirmed wreckers, numerous 
pillars were set up alongvthe beach to mark the 
limits within which each littte cojpmunity might 
claim whatever booty was drifted in by the sea. 
Previous to this arrangement, the barbarians used 
frequently to come to blows in the eager pursuit 
of this inhuman calling, and in these brawls many 

lives were lost. Afterwards they appear to have 

• 

1 Thiersch, Etat Actuel de la Traite Complet des Abeilles. t. i. 
Grece. t. i. p. 284. Della Rocca, p. 203. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4. 17. 
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carried on their war against distressed rilarinerS 
with perfect harmony and ..equanimity.* But among 
the Rhodians, an enterprising mercantile people, tli,e 
amount of salvage was regulated by a law which, 
together with the rest of their commercial code, 
w4s afterwards adopted by the Romans. 

If gold, or silver, or any other article, be brought 
up from the depth of eight cubits, the person who 
saves 'it shall receive one-third. If from fifteen 
cubits, the person who sa,ves it shall, on account 
of the depth, receive one-half. If goods are cast 
up by the waves towards the shore, and found sunk 
at the deptii of one cubit, the person who carries 
them out safe shall receive a tenth part.® It was 
pnstomary, moreover, in old times, to keep a num- 
ber of divers on board ships for the purpose of 
descending to loosen the anchors when they chanced 
to take too firm a hold in the sand, as also to 
recover goods which had been thrown overboard 
in times of danger.’ 

On various headlands and promontories of the 
ancient world beacon-fires were habitually kindled to 
guide the course of the ships into port; and for 
these, in after ages, light-houses, adorned with every 
beauty of architecture, and carried to a vast height, 
were substituted. Of these the most remarkable 
was that erected for Ptolemy Philadelphus, by Sos- 
tratos, the Cnidian, whose nfetne, by permission of 
the king, was inscribed up<«n the structure."* By 
one author it is described asr four hundred and fifty 
feet high, and equal in ^dimensions at the base to 
one of the grefit pyramids of Memphis. In form 
it may possibly have resembled the Haram el 
Keddb, which consists of a series of square 
towers from the basement upwards, diminishing 
in size, and appearing to spring up out of each 

» Xenoph. Anal), vii. 5, 12, seq. Livius, xliv. 10. Manil. Astro- 

* Beckmann, History of In- nom. 449. 

ventions, i. 1 80. ♦ Cf. Lucian. Quom. Hist. sit. 

* Lucian. Pharsal. iii. 697. Conscrib. § 62. • 
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other. * With this the language of Strabo ' very 
well agrees, since he tells us, it was a building 
consisting of numerous stages. On the summit 
bright fires we,re kept perpetually burning, so that 
on that low shore, where there is no hill* or moun- 
tain for many days’ journey, the Pharos was ever 
the first object which })resented itself to mari- 
ners at sea, where its light, we are tol(J, was 
visible at the distance of a hundred miles. Oc- 
casionally, however, from its great size and bril- 
liance, it was mistaken for the moon, as this pla- 
net itself, rising behind the dome and towers of 
a great 'capital, has suggested to distant, beholders 
the idea of a conflagration.* 

* 

^ Geograph, xvii. 1. t. iii, p. ^ Vossius, ad Pomp. Mel. de 

Situ Orb. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 272. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Although we have above glanced slightly at the 
exports and imports of Athens and several other 
states, we plight here perhaps to enter intp greater 
detail, for the purpose of rendering as complete as 
possible our idea of the vigorous and extensive 
Commerce carried on by the Greeks. It will not 
of course, be understood, that all the articles enu- 
merated in the present chapters constituted at any 
one time the floating materials of Hellenic trade; 
the probability being, that some grew out of fashion 
and were succeeded by others, for which at a later 
period they may again have been substituted. But 
the niind must suppose itself to be dealing with 
the whole extent of authentic Grecian history, 
within the limits of which it will be found, that 
everything we here mention was trafficked in, though 
it seems ^to be now impossible to observe in these 
matters a strict chronology ^and fix the epoch at 
which each particular comrapdity came into vogue, 
or was abandoned for somethiig else. 

Attica itself exported^,, comparatively few of its 
own. natural productjionsV but having obtained the 
raw materials fiom other regions, it expended upon 
them so much skill, and taste, and industry, that they 
appeared to undergo a new creation, and were issued 

^ Observing the plenty and of Attic/- was its barley, though 
prosperity always found in free I nowhere remember to have seen 
states. Sir Josiah Child observes, it said that it was exported: 
that good laws are sufficient of ^AOtjyytri B'ovy at KpSal to . TrXft- 
themselves to render any region ora Troiovai rd aX^ira* Kpido<j)6~ 
fertile. Discourse of Trade, p. pot: ydp dpifTTTj, Theoph. Hist. 
24. Among the best productions Plant, viii. 8. 2. 
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•from the Peiraeeus like the native growth of the 
soil. This was the case with various kinds of arms 
and armour, as sabres, and scimitars, greaves, cui- 
rasses, and helmets.^ These were sometimes richly 
gilt or inlaid ‘with gold, and adorned w^th emboss- 
ed figures of rare workmanship.^ • 

Perfumes,^ also, with unguents and essences,^ and 
odoriferous oils were among the exports of Athene, 
which, indeed, at one period retailed to the rest 
of Greece the manufactures of every country in 
the civilised world. 

Among the articles of merchandise,^ the peculiar 
producGb of her own soil, were the fragrant gold- 
coloured honey of Hymettos, the best *in the an- 
cient world; olives, and olive oil,^ which likewise 
a])})ear to have been unrivalled ; fruits of various 
kinds, but more especially figs,^ which were trans- 
ported to Persia and most of the other regions of 
the East.® 


^ ^if Biopa^ ’Arrt/c- 

ovpy^£^ Poll. i. 149. 

fievroL tovq ttoikiXovc 
KOI Tovc S7ri)(f)vo'ovg dojpuicac fidX^ 
Xov {jjyovvrai, Xerfoph. Memor. 
iii. 10. 14. 

^ Mvpov e5 'Adrjvw}', Antiph. 
ap. Athen. i. 49. * 

To liavadTjvdLKov Xeyo- 
fievoy, fV ^Adijvaig, Atheni XV. 
38 . 

^ MeXi 'irpiorevei ro ’Arrtrov, 
ical TovTOv TO "Ypiimov KaXovf^-; 
vov. Dioscor. ii. 101. Strab. ix.*^ 
1. t. ii. p. 240. Geopon. vii. 17. 
viii. 25. 1. *'Api(TToy peXi to *Ar- 

TIKOV, KOI TOV 'AtTIKOV TO pifT^ 

Tiov. Diophan. ap. Geopon. xv. 

7. 1. Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 13. 
^xxi. 10. Galen, de Antidot, i. 2. 
Virg. Georg, iv. 177. Tzetz. Chil. 
vii. 93. xi. 370. Synes. Epist. 
147. Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 
530. 

^ Petit, de Legg. Att. v. 5, p. 
417. uEschin. Epis^ 5. Orat. 


Att. xii. p. 305. Geopon. ix. 1. 
1. Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 14. 

7 Schol. Aristoph, • Acharn. 
767. 

® The importation of these de- 
licacies, however, originally pro- 
fited the subjects of Persia only, 
the king having been forbidden 
by a fundamentaT law of the 
monarchy the use of all foreign 
commodities. The ordinance of 
course was speedily dispensed 
with, since we find the eunuchs 
placing before their master, at his 
deswert, the figs of Attica, which 
on one occasion, drew from the 
Shah a right royal remark : ’Epw- 
Tfjaai TToraTral elev. iiret de eVi)- 
•9’ero ej ’AOt/i^wj/, rolg dyopafTTalg 
eteeXevey iJjyeitrdai, eu>q, h.y i^overia 
yeyrjTai ahT<p Xaptdveiy dray 
iSdXy, i^ai piij dyopdieiy. Athen. 
xiv. 62, The best figs came from 
the Demos iGgilia. Id. ibid. ’Att* 
AiyiXw itT\dda Tpuyoig. Theo- 
cifit. Eidyll. i, 147. These fruits we 
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A trade was carried on too in herbs and plants, 
which being more fragrant and possessing greater 
virtues here than in any other country, the citizens 
of the neighbouring states sought to obtain the like, 
by procuring slips and seeds from Athens. Thus 
strangers having observed that the knolls and up- 
lands of Attica were covered with thyme, ^ which, 
flowering about midsummer, filled the air with 
sweetness, and enabled the owners of bees to fore- 
tell with exactness whether honey would be scarce 
or plentiful, desired to transplant it to the neigh- 
bourhood of their own cities. It was found how- 
ever by experience, that it flourished and attained 
its natural luxuriance only in such situations as 
w^ere reached by the sea breezes.^ In Arcadia, for 
example, it refused to be naturalised, though the 
climate of that country was found to agree very 
well with the marjoram, and the summer savory. 
Among the simples employed by the ancients in 
their materia medica were the Attic valerian,^ hem- 
lock,^ and melilot.^ Kermes also were produced in 
this country.^ 

The Athenian pottery,*^ being the most tasteful and 


find readied Persia in a state of 
the greatest freshness and perfec- 
tion. Pint: Alexand. § 50. 

1 -d^gialeus 'appears, for exam- 
ple, to have been no less cele- 
brated for its thyme than Hy- 
mettos, Suid. v. pd<T<rov. t. ii. p. 
104. a. Meurs. Rel. Attic, i. p. 
2. Plin. Nat. Hist. iv. 11. 

* Ov yap (jiaeri Svvatrdai (pyerBai 
Kai Xa/x/3drfiv, oirov jtiii dvairvo^ 
^LiKvtiTai, ^ oVo rrje 

^i6 ovS* iv *ApKaBi<jL yLviTUC 
^v/Li€pa Bi Kai opLyavov koX rci 
Toiavra iroXKd Kai TroXXa^^ov. 
Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 2, 4. 

3 Sibthorp. Flora Graec^a. tab. 
29. Dioscor. i. 1 0. 

* Dioscor. iv. 79. According 
to Plutarch, however, it was not 
a common plant ; for speaking of 


a prodigy which happened during 
the misfortunes of the republic, 
under' the reign of Antigonos, he 
says : Trept Bi tovq fiiopovs rove 
eKeiyi)v i^rjvBrjaev if yrj kvkX^ 
TToXw K^VtLOVf dWu)Q ptfBi TYfQ 
TTOXXa^OV (j»v6p£VOV, Vit. 
bl'met. § 12 . 

' ^ Dioscor. hi 48. Damogeron, 
ap. Geopon, vii. 1 8. 4. Pollux, vi. 
106. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 4. 

7 Schol. Aristoph. Lysist. 2. 
Potters, notwithstanding the uti- 
lity of tljeir calling, appear to^ 
have been assailed by many a 
joke among the Athenians, who 
sometimes sarcastically denomi- 
nated them Prometheuses. Kai 
avToi Be ^Adrfvawi rove 
Kai lirvoirmovc, Kai wdvraCf ocroi 
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teautiftil known to the ancient world, was conse- 
quently in great request and exported in immense 
quantities to all the countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean.^ At one time, however, the people of 
jEgina and Argos, partly out of resentment, ^ and partly 
to encourage some less costly manufacture of thhir 
own, prohibited its introduction ; while the people 
of Aulis,^ Samos,^ and Rhodes,^ became, in this 
branch of industry, the rivals of the Atlienians, 
whom they endeavoured, to undersell by producing 
an inferior article.^ 

Among the other exports of Athens we find en- 
umerated soft fine wool,^ linen and woollen cloths,® 
slippers,^ beds, chests, books,'^ winc,^^ Spliettian vine- 
gar,^^ sweetmeats,^^ glaucisci,^^ anchovies, sheep,^® livg 


Trr^Xovpyol, lipofiri^eag dTTStcdXavt'j 
eTTKTKwTTToyrcc eg rov TrrfXov, icai 
iy Trvpl oifxai Twy cTKevopy 
oTTTrjcrtv. Lucian. Prometh. "Z, 
Cf. Chandler, ii. 166. 

^ Athen. i. 49. 

2 Herod. V. 88. Athen. xi. 107. 
Poll. vi. 100. Steph. Byzant. 
v.*'Aiytvai. p. 58. a. — v. Fa^a. p. 
257, a. 

^ Pausan. ix. 19. 8. 

Theoph. De Lapid. § 63. 
On faisoit autrefois d'exceflente 
poterie a Samos, et e'etoit peut- 
etre avec la terre de Bavonila.” 
Toumefort, Voyage du Levant, 
t. ii. p. 112. 

« Athen. xi. 11. 95. 101. 108^. 
^ The inferiority of the Samian 
pottery may be inferred from the 
following passage of Cicero : Ille, 
homo eruditissirnus, ac Stoicus, 
stravit pelliculis hoedinis lectu- 
los Punicanos, et exgosuit vasa 
Sarnia : quasi verb es^set Dio- 
genes Cynicus mortuus, et non 
divini hominis African! mors 
honestaretur.*' Pro*Muren. 36. 
Cf. Plin. XXXV. 46, 

7 Athen. v. 60. 

^ Thucyd! i. 6. 


9 Lucian. Rhet. Rrsecept. § 15. 
Xenoph. Anab. vii. 5. 14. 
Much of the wine, however, 
exported by the Athenians into 
foreign countries was the produce 
of the islands. Demosth. cont. 
Lacrit. § 8. ^ 

Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 720. 
Athen. ii. 76. 

1^ Plat, De Rep. iii. t. vi. p. 1 42. 
Sweetmeats seem in Greece to 
have been exported exactly as at 
present, in-boxes of •peculiar con- 
struction in which they were af- 
terwards kept till eaten. This I 
think may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing passage of the letter from 
* Hippolochos to Lynceus : 
TtXevralui eTreKTijX^oy eTn^opiriai 
rpaTTe^aC rpayiipard r* iy TrXffc- 
Tol(£ iXe(l>ayT(voiQ eTreSoOrj irdai, 
Kal TrXaKovyreg eKatrra yivrt^ K.p»?- 
riKujy, Kal ruiy auiy, eralpe AvyKev, 
^aptaK(dy, Kal *ArriKcjy, avrait 
rate l^ioLQ Tu>v Tefiparwy BiiKaig^ 
Athen. iy, 5. 

1* Athen. vii. 24. 

15 Aristoph. Acharn. 901, sqq. 
Athen. vii. 22. 

1^ Athen. xii, 57. 
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fowls/r Hymettian* and Pentelic® marbles, 'quick- 
silver,* ochre,® and cinnabar.® 

Another class of exports consisted of statues and 
works of arts of all kinds, in gold, marble, bronze, 
and ivory, jewellery, and engraved gems. 

4Jut the most valuable and commodious of all her 
merchandise was that silver^ of unrivalled purity and 
fineness which so long placed her foremost among 
the coinmercial states of antiquity, and was one of 
the great props of her empire both by sea and land. 

In the matter of imports we shall consider Athens 
in a double point of view; first as the purchaser of 
the surplus - produce of the other Greciant states, “ 
and second as the representative of Greece in gene- 
ral, collecting together in her ports the commodities 
of the rest of the world, and afterwards distributing 
them among her neighbours. With the Megaris, 
which once formed part of her own territory, Athens, 
at particular periods of her history, carried on an 
active traffic in the common necessaries of life, — as 
groats,^ fish,'® salt," goats, vegetables,'’' leverets, poul- 
try, pigs, and cattle.*’ Hemlock was likewise num- 
bered among the exports of Megara,'* together with 


^ Athcn. vii. 23. 

2 Strab. ix, 1. 1. ii. p. 246. 

3 Lucian. Jup. Tragoed. § 10. 
Chandler, ii. !280. 

4 Boeckh, Pub. Econ. of Athens, 
ii. 434. 

3 Dioscor, V. 1 08. Plin. xxxiii. 

66 . 

6 Theophrast. De Lapid. §59. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. hi. 37. 

7 Strab. ix. 1. t."ii. p. 246. 
Suid. V. dpyvpovyy t. i. p. 416. e. 
Thucyd. ii. 55. vi. 91. Schol. 
Aristoph. Eq. 36 1 , 1 09 1 . Pausan. 
i. 1. 1. 

® ^E7rei<r€p\^€rat Si Sia jueyedog 
r^C (*>c Trdffrfc yijc rd vd v- 
ra* Kal rifxiv fxrfSiv 

olKeioTepq. ry diroXavcrei rci avTOv 
dyadd ytyvopeva KapTrovadai, tf 


Kal rd TU)V oXKmv dyOpwirioy. 
Thucyd. ii. 38. 

9 Athcn. hi. 101. 

Id. vii. 45. 

Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 760. 
Dioscor. V. 126. 

As for instance radishes, (A- 
then. vii. 23,) and cucumbers. 
(Schol. Aristoph, Pac. 966. A- 
charn. 494.) I know not whether 
the samphire (Kpidfiov) now found 
growing among the Saronian rocks 
(Chandler, ii. 225) entered into 
the list of the exports of Megara, 
though it was used both as a me- 
dicine and as a vegetable. Dios- 
cor. ii. 157., 

13 Aristoph. Acham. 519, seq. 

1* Dioscor. iv. 79, 
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jars/ and rough upper garments.^ It seems probable 
moreover that, as numerous sheep were reared in 
this territory, fine wool was likewise on occasions 
imported thence into Attica,^ together with the rich 
sweet wine made at iEgosthena.'^ . 

From the various divisions of the PelopomieiJos, 
which we may here regard as one country, several 
useful commodities wer§ exported. In the matter 
of corn these divisions of Greece were alternately 
exporters and importers , according, probably, to the 
fluctuations of the season or peculiar exigencies cre- 
ated by the accidents of peace or war.^ They per- 
petually*, however, supplied their neighbours with 
cheese and wine, and various other articles of use 
or luxury. 

The poet Aleman celebrates a fragrant wine pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Sparta,^ but it is nowhere 
stated whether it was exported or not. The little state 
of Phlius produced likewise a superior wine which 
was esteemed at Athens.'^ Laconia exi)orted cheese, 
which, being shipped at Gythium,® was commonly 
supposed to be made at that place. The clji^ese of 
Tromileia in Acliaia enjoyed as great a reputation 
throughout Greece, as the Parmasan in modern 
Europe. It was remarkable for the extreme deli- 
cacy of its flavour, and was made from goat’s milk 
with the juice of the fig-tree ii^tead of rennet.^ 
Sicyon carried on a considerable trade ia salted 
conger. 

Several medicinal plants were obtained from this 
part of Greece, as liquorice vetch^^ found on the tops 

1 Athen. i. 50. Atheif. vii. 31. i. 49. 

2 Xenoph, Memor. ii. 7. 6. 

® Diog. Laert. vi. 2. 41. ’Aorpe/yaXoc, Dioscor. iv. 62. 

* Athen. x. 56. Pausan. i. 44. Peut-on rien voir de plus beau, 

4. Steph. De Urb. p.*54. a. en fait de plantes, qu'un Astra- 

^ See above, Book vi^ chap. 9. ^^gale de deux pieds de haut, 

^ Athen. i. 57. charge de fleurs depuis le has 

7 Id. i. 49. • jusques X Textremite de ses 

« Lucian. Dial. Meret. § 14. ^Higes?*' Tournefort, Voyage du 
y Athen. xiv. 76. Eurip. Cy- Levant, t. iii. p. 101. 
clop. 136. 
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of lofty mountains where the snows lay urimelted 
during a considerable portion of the year. The can- 
ton which most abounded in this plant seems to 
liave been the country round Pheneon in Arcadia. 

In the ^neighbourhood of Psophis in the same 
state, the cultivation of the heraclean all-heal ^ was 
carried on to a great extent, as Arcadia traded 
largely in this article of the materia medica. The 
juice was collected in two ways, and at two dif- 
lerent seasons of the year ; .hrst from the root when 
the plant began to germinate in spring. A small 
trench having been excavated about it, an incision 
was made in the root and a number of broad leaves 
spread around to receive the liquor which fldwed 
jEorth. This, at first white, assumed externally as 
it dried, a saffron hue. The second method was 
to make ’an incision in the stem about harvest- 
time, when the fluid appears to have been collected 
in the same manner as before. Near Nonacris was 
obtained a poisonous water which distilled slowly 
like dew from a rock. It was of a sharp and icy 
coldness, and so bitter and acrid, that no vessel 
whatsoever could contain it save the hoof of an ass, 
in which accordingly it was preserved.^^ 

Among the poisons of the Peloponnesos was the 
root of the meadow-saffron,^ found chiefly in Mes- 
senia, wh^re likewise grew the sethiopis, a plant 
used by magicians as well as by the children of 
iEsculapius.^ The centaury,^ likewise, and the seseli,® 
were among the exports of this part of Greece. 

From Arcadia were obtained large carbuncles,^ 


5 Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. 56. Ila- 
I'dKBQ "HpaVXeioj^. Dioscor. iii. 55. 
Theopli. Hist. Plant, ix. 11. 3. 
Cornel. Cels. v. 19. 3. Cf. Tourne- 
fort. Voyage du Levant, t. iii. 
p. 25. 

2 Plut. Alexand. § 76. Senec. 
Qusest. Nat. iii. 5. Plin. Nat* 
Hist. ii. 106. xxi. 19. 

3 Dioscor. iv. 84. 


^ Dioscor. iv. 105. 

® Id. iii. 8. 

6 Id. iii. 92. Celsiis, iv. 1 8. 29. 
This plant r was employed in pre- 
parations /*o drive away serpents.' 
Geopon. xiii. 8. 2. Nicand. The- 
riac. 76. Apul. de Herb. c. xcv, 

7 Theoph. de Lapid. § S3. Cf. 
Anselm. Boet. Gem. et Lap. Hist, 
ii. 9, p. 141, 
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Vhicli*were cut and polished into mirrors® with 
timber of all kinds, — as deal, larch, and pine, toge- 
ther with the smilax,^ which was sawed into thin 
planks, and used for necessary articles of furniture. 
The neighbourhood of Mantinea produced an excel- 
lent species of radish which w^as exported.® Ar- 
cadia likewise produced, in its rich pastures, fine herds 
of cattle, together with asses and horses, no way 
inferior to those of Thessaly.-’ 

Argos exported also# horses,^ with purple gar- 
ments,^ wild boars, ^ caldrons, shields,® and richly 
varied carbuncles, found in the neighbourhood of 
Troe^n*^^^ Sicyon, pictures, wine,^® aijd a pecu- 
liar kind of shoe which looked well with white socks 
or stockings ; Elis, magnificent horses, whips, 
flax,’^ poisons, iris unguent, centaury from the skirts 
of Mount Pholoe, ‘® nenuphar, which was found 
growing on the river Anygros, and sea-coal, used 
chiefly by smiths Achaia mistletoe, parsley,®^ head- 
nets, all kinds of fine linen, manufactured at Patree,®® 
and the Pellenian cloaks,®’ which were proposed as 
prizes in certain games. Epidauros was remark- 
able for its noble breed of horses ; Corinth, whicli 
was frequently* supplied with corn from Epeiros, 


1 Theoph, Hist. Plant, iii. 16. 3. 

2 Athen. i. 6. 

‘ 3 Plin. Nat. Hist. viii. 68. 
Strab. viii. 8. t. ii. p. 226. 

^ Strab. viii. 8. t. ii. p. 227. 

® Pint. Vit. Alexand. § 36. 

® Athen. vii. 32. 

7 Athen. i. 49, seq. Poll. i. 
149. 

® Dissen, ad Pind. Nem. x. 
41. - 

9 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 25. 
-5'heoph. de Lapid. § SSh Athen. 
V. 26. 

Anselm. Boet. G^m. et Lap. 
Hist. ii. 9, p. 142. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xxv. 36. 


Winkelm. Hist, de I’Aft, t. ii. p. 
200, seq. , • 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 9. 
Lucian. Dial. Meret. § 14. 
Rhet. Preecept. § 15. Amnion. 
V. p. 133. 

Plat. Hipp. Maj. t. v. p. 424. 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 
724. * 

Pausan. viii. 21. 14. 
u Dioscor. i. 66. 

18 Id. iii. 8. 

19 Id. iii. 148. 

29 Theoph. de Lapid. § 1 6. 

21 Pli^ji. Nat. Hist. xix. 46. 

22 Pausan. vii. 21. 14. 

23 Strab. viii. 7. t. ii. p. 224. 

24 Strab. viii. 8. t. ii. p. 227. 
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itself 'exported^ carpets, ladies’ summer mantles, 
linen tunics, articles of virtu in bronze and gold,® 
and carbuncles variegated like those of Troezen, with 
purple and white, but of a paler hue.^ Quinces^ 
of the richest colour and finest flavour, were found 
in ‘ this part of the isthmus ; and probably pears 
which were found every where else in Pelopon- 
nesos. , Corinthia abounded also with large and ex- 
cellent turnips, which were no doubt exported to 
the neighbouring countries.^- 

Among the productions which Laconia supplied 
to commerce were a bearded and somewhat light 
wheat,” cheese, rathe figs,^ cabbage, lettuces, * cueum- 
bers,^^ which required much watering, the euphorbia, 
hemlock, second in virtue to that of Susa,^^ clouded 
canes,^^ beautiful green marbles, hones and emeralds 
from Mount Taygetos/^ The dogs of Sparta were 
highly prized by the rest of Greece,^^ and exported 


1 A then. i. 49. xiii. 45. 

2 Athen. xii. 29. 

3 Athen. v. 30. Plin, Nat. Hist, 
xxxvi. ix. 65. xxxiv. 6. Cf. 
Goguet, Orig. des Loix, v. 303. 
lorio, Storia del Commercio, t. iv. 
1. ii. c. vi. p. 251. 

Plin.. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 25. 
Theoph. de I^apid. § 33. 

5 To this fruit Euphorion al- 
ludes in the following verses : 

*'Q.ptov ola re prjXoy, 6 B" dpyi\~ 
X^Betriv oyBatQ 

JlopipvpEov e\a)(eiri iyt rp^^crat 
lLLB6evri» 

Athen. hi. 22. Geopoh. x. 3. 6. 

^ EvauScfrrarTjv Be r^v Koptv- 
QLav (^pa<j)arlBa^y fj mi rrjv pi^av 
€)^ei yvfjLviiv' w^eirai ydp elg rd 
dvu), mt ovy a»c at dWai icdrfo, 
Theoph. Hist. Plant, vii. 4. 2. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 25. 

7 Cf. Huet, Hist, of Com- 
merce, p. 47. Goguet, Orig. 
des Loix, v. 309. 


® Plin. Nat. Hist, xviii. 20. 
Cf. Xenoph. iii. 4. 3. 

9 Id. xvi. 49. 

Id, xix, 23. 38. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, vii. 4. 6. 

11 Plin. Nat, Hist. xxv. 95. 
Schol^ Aristoph. Concion. 404. 

12 Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 
174. Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi. 66. 

13 Pausan. ii, 3. 5. iii. 21. 4. 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 11. Ti- 
bull. Eleg. 1. iii. el. 3. v. 13, seq. 
The marble of Teenaros was of a 
yellow colour. Sext. Empir. Hy- 
pot. p. 26. Cf. Winkel. Hist, de 
l*Art, i. 40. 

1^ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxVi. 47. 
xxxvii. 18,. Douglas, Essay on 
the Mode/n Greeks, p. 167. 

1^ Athen. i. 49. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. X. 83. Pollux. V. 37. A- 
ristot. Hist. Animal, viii. 28, 
Spanh. Observ. in Callim. in 
Dian. 94, t. ii. p. 196. 
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t 

largely' for the chace ; according to Shakespeare, as 
early as the age of Theseus. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook -kneed and dew-lap'd like Thessalian bulls. 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouths like bell 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hollow’d to, nor cheer’d with horn 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly. 

• 

In addition to the above, Sparta exported co- 
thons,^ species of fictile cups of a dusky brown, 
and so small as to have been convenierttly carried 
in the long-necked wicker baskets which -served 
the soldiers of Greece in lieu of a knapsack. It 
had one handle, and the rim projecting inwards, 
kept back the grosser particles of mud contained 
in the water, or rather, perhaps, deceived the eye 
by its hue. It was, moreover, the common drink- 
ing vessel of sailors on board ship.® The manu- 
facture of those cups formed a distinct branch of 
business, the individuals engaged in which were 
called cothon-nmkers,® to distinguish them from or- 
dinary potters. 

In their festivals apd marriage entertainmeaits, as 
well as in war which they regarded much in the 
same light, the Spartans indulged *in the luxury of 
fictile vessels, but at their common tables they 
drank out of wooden bowls,'* for the production of 
which, as well as of smaller goblets, Laconia was 
famous. It likewise, in later times at least, ma- 
nufactured for exportation massive *gold plate curi- 
ously chased, which, under the Macedonian kings, 

found its way to Egypt.* Indeed these military 

• 

^ Suid. V. Kb)d(t)v et \w6aivfc. vi. 96, seq. Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 
t. i. p. 1510. a. b. 2. 8. • 

2 Suid. V. t. i. p. ^ PoU, yj!, 150 . 

1510. b. Hesych. in v. Athen ^ polem. ap. Athen. xi. 66. 

xi. 66. Plut. Lycurg. § 9. Poll. ^ Athen. v. 28, SO, 
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utilitavians appear to have excelled in the making 
of all articles of ordinary convenience, as couches, 
easy-chairs, and tables, which accordingly were much 
sought after.^ Doors have likewise been enume- 
rated amoAig Laconian exports,® but with little 
probability, especially when we recollect the direc- 
tions given by the Spartan legislator for the con- 
struction of this part of domestic defence nor is 
it a jot more likely that the carts and waggons 
which the Lacedasmonians constructed of smilax ever 
found their way beyond the borders of Laconia, 
unless employed in carrying provisions for its own 
armies.* 

The steel and iron, however, of the Lacedaemonian 
forges were, as elsewhere stated, in great request for 
the making of carpenters’ and stonecutters’ tools, au- 
gers, files, 'chisels,® &c.; as were likewise the Laconifin 
locks and keys, which were divided into three wards, 
and far more intricate than those in common use.® 
The manufactures which flourished in the city of 
Sparta itself, and were chiefly, perhaps, designed to 
supply, the home-market were those of iron rings, 
daggers,^ short scimitars, swords, spits, axes, hatchets, 
and scythes, together with felt,® walking-sticks,® lute 
and bow-strings, which, as well as several of the 
above, "we know to have been exported.’® 

> Plut. Lycurg. § 9. ® Poll. i. 149. 

® Muller, Dorians, ii. 25. Meurs. 9 Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 

Lacon. ii. 17. p. 1 74. The icaXavpoyp, or shep- 

* Plut, Lycurg. § 13. herd’s crook, was most probably 

* Theoph. Hist. Plant, iii. 1 6. 3. reckoned among the exports of 

* Steph. de Urb.v.i^oKf^af^d/r, Arcadia. Cf. Etym. Mag. 485. 

p. 505. c. seq. Eustath. ad 11. /3. 36. Suid. t. i. p. 1356. c. 

222. 27. Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 3. Uipl rd KvOripa Se eri xal 

7. Plin. Nat. Hist. viL 56. Cf. ra ic^ri} vfivovm ylveadai. 

.®n. Tactic, ii. 16. “Eoiw S’airuy Kal rd vivpa \vai- 

® Suid. V. AaKuyiKal KXeiSec, TtXij fTvjn dc rde rwy ^aXrr]- 
t. ii. p. 6. b. piaiy, Kal rHy dXXuiy opydyioy 

t Poll. i. 149. 137. Plin. Nat. ^epSoirrpoi^laQ' Kal fitrroi Kal ie 
Hist, xxxiii. 4. Xenoph. Anab. rd ToXt/itKd opydya at rovTtoy 
iv. 8. 25. Suid. v. ^viiXt/y, t.ii. vtvpal doKoSiri XvairtXiararai, 
p. 258. e. f. iElian. de Animal, xvii. 6. 
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The citizens of Ainycise excelled in the making 
of ladies’ slippers and in the other parts of Laconia 
,^ere produced an elegant kind of men’s shoes of 
red leather, like those at ])resent worn by the 
Turks.^ In weaving and dyeing, also, tlfe Lacec^se- 
monians distinguished themselves, their mantles^ and 
their woollen garments, whether of purple or scar- 
let,^ having been in much esteem throughout CJreece, 
as was likewise the purple by itself/’ 

If we jjroceed now •to the states of northern 
Greece, commencing with Boeotia, we shall find, that 
their exports were little less rich or varied. For 
the daily consumption of life’ the Aflienians ob- 
tained from this country a plentiful su])j)ly of poul- 
try and wild-fowl,“ such as the francolin, the coot,* 
ducks, divers, geese, ^ jackdaws, and pyctides. Cats, 
too, were among the exports of Boeotia, (though 
whether, as in Spain, they were substituted for rab- 
bits at table, seems hard to determine,) together 
with foxes, moles, otters, hares, and hedgehogs,^^ 

This state, likewise, furnished the rest of Greece 
with reeds" for the manufacture of pipes and "flutes : 
they were ])rodiiced on the banks of the Melas, a 
river which, according to the ancients, resembled in 
character and productions the Egyptian Nile, The 
wheat of Boeotia, wlufl’e such is the fertility *of the 
soil, that it returns fifty for one, was^ of old* observed 


1 Theocrit. Eidyll. x. 35, cum 
Schol. Cf. Aristoph, Vesp, 1159, 

2 Steph. de Urb. v. AaKeBal- 
fxijjvy p. 505. c. seq. Suid. v. Aa- 
Kioi'iKaiy t. ii. p. 6. a. Lucian. 
Rhet. Praecept. § 15. Athen. v. 
54. ^XiroBrjfiaTa apiUTa AaKiovticd, 
Id. xi. 66. 

^ PolLvii. 88. Miillef, Dorians, 
u. 25. ^ 

* Athen. v. 28. Suid. v. Aa- 
K(M)piKalf t. ii. p^ 6. a. ^ 

^ Hesych. v. Trwrd. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 60. xxL 
22. Horat. Od. ii. 18. Pausaii. 

VOL. III. 


iii 21. 6. lorio, Storia del Com- 
mercio, t. iv. 1. ii. c. x. p. 267. 

7 Aristoph. Acharn. 860, sqq. 
Schol. ad Pac. 968, ad Lysist. 
703. Poll. •^i. 63. 

® Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
1079. 

• 9 Cf. Geopon. xiv. 22. 

Aristot. Hist. Animal, viii. 

28. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 11. 
5, seq. Strab. ix. 2. t. i. p. 624. 
Casaub. On the river Melas and 
its plants see Plut. Sylla. § 
20 . 

Z 
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to be“ so heavy and full of nourishment, that the 
athleta?' considered a choenix and a half of it as 
equal to two choenices of that produced in Attics. 
If any country, therefore, could, in the matter of 
bread, have been expected to be independent of its 
neighbours, it would doubtless have been Boeotia, 
which, nevertheless, we find importing, in times of 
scarcity, corn from Thessaly.^ 

The remaining exports of this state may be thus 
enumerated : (‘ucumbers,^ rasdishes, leeks from Ascra, 
turnips from Thebes,^ jnustard, heraclean all-heal,'' 
])ennyroyal, wild marjoram, nenuphar, or madonia, 
found in the river Ilaliartos,^’ the best bl aide , helle- 
bore from Mount Helicon,^ ]am])wicks, mats,^^ lo- 
K;usts, cheese,^ wine and stock-fish from Anthedon,^^ 
and eels from Lake Copais.^^ Granite, likewise, and a 
valuable kind of marble, now called brocatollo, was 
obtained from the quarries near Thebes.*'^ 

The magnet also was found in this country, as 
well as a species of myrrh extracted from the root 
of a tree,^^ and resembling in fragrance and medi- 
cinal qualities the celebrated Arabian gum. Of ma- 
nufactured goods no great quantities seem to have 
been sent out of Boeotia,^^ though its helmets and 
chariots, together with its apothecaries' mortars 
and file pottery of Aulis eftjoyed a great repu- 
tation.^^ 

1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 4. Aristoph. Acham. 8G0, sqq. 
5. 9 Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 477. 

« Xenoph. Hellen. v, 4. 56. Dicaearch. ap. Geogr. Minor. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 23. ii. 18. 

Quintil. ap. Geoponi xii. 19. Athen. i. 49. vii. 45. Aris- 

^Athen. i. 6. ii. 48. Plin. Nat. toph. Lysist. 30. Acharn. 961. 
Hist. xix. 25. 1000. 1002. Schol. ad Pac. 

^ liavaKeg ^IIpaK-Xcior. Dios- 970. 
cor. iii. 55. Theeph. de Lapid. § 6. See 

6 Dioscor. iii. 148. Theoph. Sir Johfi Hill’s Notes, p. 35. 

Hist. Plant, ix. 13. 1. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 25. 

7 Dioscor. iv. 151. ' Theoph. Dioscor. i. 78. 

Hist. Plant, ix. 10, 3. Geopon. Poll, i! 149. Athen. i. 50. 

vii. 12. 21. Lonieier, de Lustrat. Dioscorid. v. 102. 
cap. xxiv. p. 304. Pausan. ix. 19. 8. 
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Photis exported a celebrated kind of cmtlery,^ 
manufactured at Delphi, golden tripods,^ fans which 
found their way even to Cypros,^ together with ex- 
cellent wheat and barley grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Elatea,^ an inferior kind of de^^l,^ black® 
and white hellebore from Anticyra,^ apples from fhe 
uplands around the shrine of Apollo,® agrostis from 
Parnassos,^ piirple fish caught at Bulis,^® and kermoe 
from the plain between Ambryssos and Stiris:^^ 
the colouring matter it .was known proceeded from 
an insect which, however, was supposed to exist in 
the fruit of the tree.^^ 

The principal articles which Thessaly supplied to 
commerce were shoes, easy chairs, slaves, 'branded on 
the forehead, and usually shipped at Pagasse,^^ horses, 
cattle, wheat, chironean all-heal,^^ the best black 
hellebore,^® the nymphsea nelumbo from the waters 
of the Peneios,^^ gypsum,^® poisonous water, like that 
of Nonacris,^^ found near Temper and medicinal 
chalk.^® 

^Aristot. Polit. i. 1. Athcn. Athen. i. 49. 50. 
iv. 74. Oppian. Cyneg. i. 1?,1. Strab. 

2 Athen. v. 26. ^ yi. 70. viii. 8, t. ii. p. 226. 

4 Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 8. 2. • Xenoph, Hellen. vi. 14. 

® Id. V. 2. 12. IlavdKeQ Xeipwrwy* Dioscor. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxi. 76. iii. 57. 

7 Ruf. Frag. p. 22, ap. Sekneid. Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix, 10. 

ad Theoph, Hist. Plant, ix. 10. 2, with the note of Schneider. 

2. Dioscor. iv. 150. Chandler, Dioscor. iii. 149. The root 

ii, 276. Polyeenus, vi. 13. of this plant, which as has above 

® Athen. iii. 6. been seen was eaten in Greece, 

9 Dioscor. iv. 32. The reed- forms to this day an article of food 
agrostis, which grew by the way- among the Chinese. The poor 
side in Babylonia, was said to be even eat it raw, in which case 
fatal to the cattle which fed on it. it is said '•to be not very pa- 
id. iv. 31. lateable. Osbeck, Voyage to Chi- 

Chandler, ii. 228. Steph. de na, i. 310. 

Urb. p. 238. c. 01 dyB^putroi * Theoph. de Lapid. § 64. 

ol iyravda irXeoy KSy^Xa/y Senec, Qu&est. Nat, iii, 25, 

dg /3a<p}^y iropipvpa^ el^y diXielg. who gives as the reason, that the 
Pausan. x. 37. 3. water sj^rings from iron or copper 

Chandler, ii. 279^ mines. 

Pausan. x. 36. 1. .22 Theoph. de Lapid. § 64. 

Steph. Byzant. de Urb. v. Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 57. 
BtarffdXia* p. 394. a. Poll. vii. 89. 

z 2 
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From Epeiros were obtained wheat/ gypsuiri, shep- 
herds’ dogs/ a large superior sort of round apple/’ 
excellent horses, a breed of oxen remarkable fqr 
their size,^ magnificent oak timber/ and acorns in 
large quantities for the planting of forests in other 
pavts of Greece;® jEtolia, saffron, black hellebore,*^ 
and guinea-fowls,^ or, perhaps, wild turkeys, of which 
it was the original country ; Narycia, in the terri- 
tories bf the Epicnemidian Locrians,. tar ; Acarna- 
nia, slings, “ mother of peai;!,^^ and gold and silver- 
coloured pyrites.^’ 

The j)roductions which Macedonia and Thrace 
contributed to the commerce of the ancient world 
were numerous, and, in many cases, of the highest 
value; as, foy example, gold and silver, of which 
there were mines both in Mount Pangseos,^® Scapte 
Ilyle,^^ and several other places along the coast. 
History makes particular mention of those which 
existed in the neighbourhood of Crenides,’® after- 


^ Lycurg. cont. Leochar. § 8. 

2 AristiOt. Hist. Animal, ix. 1. 
Poll V. 89. iElian. de Nat. Ani- 
mal. hi. 2, 

Dioscor. i. 162. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. XV. 15. 

4 Plin.' Nat. Hist. viii. 70. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, ii. 2. 6. 
^ Palmer. Descrip. Gresc. An- 
tiq. p. 222. 

7 Dioscor. i. 25. In Venetian 
times the environs of Naupactos 
were thought to produce the best 
wines of all Greece.^ Coronelli, 
Mem. de la Moree, p. 281. 

^ Dioscor. iv. 151. 

9 MeXeayplhc* Athen. xiv. 
70. Suid. t. ii. p. 122. a. Aris- 
tot. Hist. Animal, vi. 2. 

Virg. Georg, ii. 438. Plin. 
Nat. Hist. xiv. 25, 

»Poll. i. 149. 

^ Plin. Nat, Hist. ix. 56. 


Rondelet. i. 48. Aristot, Hist. 
Animal, v. 15. 

Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 30. 

Lucian., de Sacrif. § 11. Id. 
Fugitiv. § 24. Id. Icaromenip § 
18. Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 21. 
vii. ^7. Herod, vii. 112. ix. 75. 
Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2. 12. A- 
then. ii, 16. Strab. vii. frag. 17. 
t. ii. p. 133. Pausan. i. 29. 

The mines in the neighbour- 
hood of lake Prasias, produced, 
in the time of Alexander, son of 
Amyntas, a talent of silver a day. 
Herodot. v. 17. 

Xenoph. Hellen. v. 2. 1 7. 
Plin. vii. 57. 

These mines of Scapte Hyle 
produced to the Thasians, when 
they posroBsed a power on the 
continent, a revenue of eighty 
talents a year. Herodot. vi. 46- 
Appian. Bell. Civil, iv. 106. 

Diodro. Sicul. xvi. 8. 
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wards Philippi, contending for which the Athenian 
general, Sophanes, lost his life in a battle with the 
Edonians.^ In the country of the Poeonians the 
husbandmen, cultivating the fields, often turned up 
bits of virgin gold with the plough. To these wo 
may add ship timber, pitch, and tar,*^ upon whfch 
the Athenians in the later ages of the republic, 
chiefly depended for the construction of th^ir na- 
vies, with rich* and fragrant wines, such as those 
of Mende and Maronea.^* 

From the gardens at the foot of Mount Pan- 
gaeos the rose of a hundred leaves appears to have 
been pfopagated throughout Greece.^ * , Rue, the 
leaves and seeds of which were much used in an- 
cient medicine,^ abounded in a certain district ofi 
Macedonia, but does not appear to have been in- 
troduced into commerce because it was ' esteemed 
a poison, and flourished in a district greatly infested 
with vi])ers. The rose-root,^’ exported from Mace- 
donia, resembled that of the costus in form, and 
diffused an odour analogous to the perfume of the 
rose. It was aj)plied with oil of roses to remove 
the head-ache. ^ 


1 H^rodot. ix. 75. Meurs. 

Lection. Att. vi. 31. ^ 

2 iEschin. adv. Timarch. § 6. 
Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1. 4. Thu- 
cyd. iv. 108. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant. Y, 2, 1. The wood grown 
on the northern slopes of moun- 
tains was esteemed toughest, and, 
therefore, best suited for oars. 
Id. Hist. Plant, iv. 1. 4. 

3 Athen. i. 47. lorio, Storia 
del Commercio, t. iv. 1. ii. c. iii. 
p. 235. Horn. Odyss. ix. 197. 
Steph. de Urb. v. MeV5?7» p* 550. 
b. In the vineyards oi^ Mende 
the husbandmen used to sprinkle 
the grape clusters with the juice 
of the wild cucumber, A^hich com- 
municated to the wine a medici- 
nal quality. Athen. i. 53. 


Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 6. 4. 
The Greek fable on the, birth of 
the rose is familiar to every reader, 
but it may not, perhaps, be so 
well known, that the Mahom- 
medans believe it to have sprung 
from the sweat of their prophet : 

^ Ut veteres rosam ex sanguine 
Veneris, sic isti (Turcae) ex su- 
dore Mal^umetis natam sibi 
‘ persuaserint.’* Busbeq. Epist, 
p. 51. 

► ^ Dioscor. iii. 52. From a pas-i 

sage in Polysenus it would ap- 
pear, that Thrace carried on ha- 
bitually a trade with the neigh- 
bouring countries in hay and 
straw. Stratagem, iii. 15. 

6 Dioscor. iv. 45. 
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Am'6ng the other exports of Thrace and Mace- 
donia were wine flavoured with wormwood/ truf- 
fles/ beans from about Philippi/ heraclean all-heal/ 
the juice of which was called opopanax, odoriferous 
roots some of which exhaled the perfume of spike- 
nard/ the meon/ alum/ com/ cheese/ salt-fish/® 
mullets from Abdera/^ delcani from the lake Del- 
con/^ eels from the Strymon/^ skates from jEnia/^ 
enormous horns of wild* bulls/^ timber for ships'® 
and o'ars/^ chrysocolla/® alum, reddle, Jet from the 
neighbourhood of Bena,'^ dark carbuncles,^® and 
earths for preserving corn found near Olynthos.^' 

From tbb countries situated on the BoKsporos 
and the Black Sea, Greece imported numerous va- 
luable commodities, among which the principal were 
corn,^^ salt-meat/^ and fisli,^^ — as thunnies, corduli, 
turbots, the kolias, a kind of mackerel, Tethaean 
oysters from Chalcedon, amiee,^^ mullets,*® sturgeons, 


1 Dioscor. ili. 26. 

2 Athen. ii. 20. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, i. 6. 13. 

3 Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 

8. 6. Dioscor. iii. 55. 

* Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 7. 3. 
Dioscor. i. 1 . ^ Dioscor. i. 3. 

7 Id. V. 123. 

8 Lys. in Diogit. § 5, Bceckh. 
Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 107. 

9 Athen. ii. 68. 

Id. vii. 45. 

11 Id. vii. 77. 12 Id. iii. 87. 

13 Id. vii. 53. Id. vii. 25. 
1^ Herod, vii. 126. Spanh. ad 
Callim. in Dian. 157. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. viii. 16. 

1® Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 1. 4. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 1 . 4. 
18 Dioscor. V. 123. 104. Beck- 
mann, Hist, of Inventions, i. 
292. 


19 Theoph. de Lapid. § 15. 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 25. 

21 Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 

10 . 7 . 

22 Demosth. adv. Polycl. § 2. 
Cont. Lept. § 9. This wheat, 
however, was considered lighter 
thanp that grown in Greece. 
Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 45. 
5. Herod, vii. 147. Thucyd. 
iii. 2. lorio, Storia del Com- 
mercio, t. iv. 1. ii. c. iii. p. 219. 

*3 Demosth, in Lacrit. § 8. 
Busbequius, Epist. i. p. 67. 

24 Athen. iii. 84, sqq. § i. 49. 
Strab. vii. 6. t. ii. p. 112. A 
species of rhombos, bret, or tur- 
bot, is still caught in considerable 
quantities /in the sea of Azof and 
in the BJack Sea. Pallas, Travels 
in Eastern Russia, iv. 243. Cf. 
Strab. ix. 2. t. ii. p. 401. 

2^ Athen. vii. 6. 

26 Id. vii. 77. 
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oxyrunclii,' coraciiii, skates, herrings,* crabs;^* and 
the edible mussel.* The way in which some of 
these fish were caught in the Euxino is perhaps 
worth describing : ® the natives pitching, in winter, 
their tents on the ice,® cut therein large open 
spaces, towards which the fish thronging to enjpy 
the light, were taken in great numbers. 

To the above may be added ^ nuts, chestnuts, 
walnuts," honej^ wax,® tar, wool, rigging, leather, 
goatskins, timber,'” horses" and pheasants from the 
Phasis,"* and slaves, partnnilarly archers.'* The ho- 
ney of lleraclea, like that of Mazanderan, and cer- 
tain poisons, is said to have [trod need jx temporary 


^ Athen. iii. 84. 

2 Lucian. LialL Meret. § 14. 
Soinn. sen Gall. § 22. Dioscor. 
ii. 7. Pallas informs us^ that at 
the present day large quantities 
of fat and delicate herrings are 
caught with the trail-net in the 
Illack Sea. Travels in Southern 
Russia, iv. 242. 

3 Athen. vii. 45. 

4 Id. iii. 64. 

5 Tlie BorysthenciS which pro- 
duced in its pure waters numer- 
ous species of delicate fish, a- 
boLinded likewise witli a # large 
kind, cured by the inhabitants 
with the salt found plentifully 
at its mouth. Herod, iv. 5^. 
Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 811. 

^ Aristot. Meteorol. i. 12, p. 
29. A similar mode of fishing 
is practised on Lake Ontario. 
“In the winter, when the bay 
“ (of Toronto) is frozen over so- 
‘‘ lidly, huts arc erected, and 

holes made in the ice, where , 
“ the fish are caught by spear- 
‘^ing.*' Sir R. H. Bd^inycastle, 
Canadas, &c. i. 166. 

7 Atlien. ii. 18. ^Cf. Boeckh. 
Pub. Econ. of Athens, i. 66. 


® Didym. ap. Geopon. x. 68. 
1. Plin. Nat. Hist. xv. 22. * 

y Dioscor. ii. 105. 

Lucian. Navig. ^23. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, v. 2, 12. 

There are in modern times 
few countries where horses are 
cheaper and more numerous than 
ill Colchis: — “II n'y a point 
“ d’liomme si pauvre * dans la 
“ Colchide qui n ait un cheval, 
“ car il no coute rien a ontre- 
tenir ; entre les gentilshommcs 
il y eu a qui en nourrissent 
“ deux cens et le prince en a 
“ cinq rnilJe.” Lainberti, Rela- 
tion de la Mingrelie, Voyages 
au Nord, t. vii. p. 193. 

Aristopli. Nub. 109. The 
woods of Colchis abound still in 
pheasants and partridges. Bus- 
bequius, Eyist. iii. p. 205. l^am- 
berti, however, relates, that the 
race of partridges was almost ex- 
tinct in Colchis, through the a- 
bundanee of birds of prey. V oy- 
ages au Nord, t. vii. p. 192. 

Thucyd. iii. 2. Plut. Sym- 
pos. V.* 7. 1 . Eurip. in Alcest. 
675. 
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madness.* From the kingdom of Pontos was ob- 
tained that medicinal root denominated rha,* which 
has sometimes been confounded with rhubarb,® 
though the latter bo laxative, the former astrin- 
gent, together with isinglass,* used in cosmetics, 
for. smoothing the wrinkles of the face, liquorice- 
root, brought also from Capjiadocia,® wild spikenard 
found growing on shady mountains,® wormwood 
which -fattened sheep and diminislied their gall,’ 
amomon," and germander.® 

Melilot’® was exported from Chalcedon, and Cy- 
zicos, where there was likewise an extensive ma- 


^ There was likewise in Pon- 
tos a honey of a bitter taste, 
(^Dion. Chrysost... i. 289, seq.) 
collected, according to Dioscorides 
(ii. 103), and Pliny (Nat. Hist, 
xxi. 44-), from the purple flower- 
ed dwarf rhododendron which a- 
bounds on the northern shores of 
the Black Sea, more particularly 
in the vicinity of Trebizond. 
(Toumefort, t, iii. p. 74, sqq.) 
This, apparently, was the honey 
that produced effects so extraor- 
dinary upon the Ten Thousand, 
(Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8. 20,) and 
had the reputation of causing 
temporary madness. The shrub 
above named ‘must be^ carefully 
distinguished from the common 
rhododendron which yields no 
honey. Della Rocca, i. 352, seq. 
Another cause of the bitterness of 
the Colchian honey is assigned 
by Lamberti : Ils mettent quel- 
‘^quefois leur miel dans des e- 
“ corces de citrouilles arneres, ce 
qui a peut-etre donne sujet a 
Strabon, [1. xi. c. 2. t. ii. p. 
409, Tauchnitz.] d’en parler 
comme il a fait, et il est vrai 
aussi que celui qu’on ramasse 
“ dans les montagnes, dans le 
terns que le laurier-rose est en 
“fleur, fait vomir ceux qui en 


prennent : si bien que l^s pai- 
sans, faute d’autre remede, s’en 
“ servent pour se purger.” Voy- 
ages ail Nord, t. vi. p. 197. 

^ Dioscor. iii. 2. It has been 
conjectured by Prosper Alpinus 
that the Rha was brought to 
Pontos from the banks of the 
Volga, as Ammianus Marcellinus 
in fact, relates ; Rha vicinus est 
amnis, in cujus supcrciliis quie- 
dam vegetabilis ejusdem nominis 
gignitur radi^j;, proficiens ad usus 
multiplices medelarum, 1. xxii. c. 
8, p. 340. 

^ S^e the whole question ably 
discussed by Prosper Alpinus, De 
Rhapontico, cap. ii. p. 9. 

^ Tl I'^^voKoWa \eyofiipTj 
KoiXia icrrlv i\Svo£ KrjTUfov. Di- 
oscor. iii. 1 02. 

* Africanus, ap. Geopon. v. 24. 
2, vii. 24. 4. Dioscor. iii. 7. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 119. 

® Dioscor. i. 9. 

7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 17. 
.4. Dioscor. 26, seq. 

« Diosew.* i. 14. Damogeroii. 
ap. Geopon. vii. 13. 1. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xii. 13. 

'iKOfjSloy* Dioscor. iii. 125. 

Dioscor. iii. 48. Pollux, vi. 
106. 
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'nufact6ry of unguent of marjoram,* a plant* which 
appears to have grown abundantly amid the noigh- 
][)ouring hills, and was commonly wreathed in gar- 
lands. The making of this article of commerce was 
a complicated operation, and numerous, ingredients 
entered into its composition, — as oil of green elites, 
and of acorns, balsam wood, odoriferous rushes and 
reeds perfumed with marjoram, spikenard, costus, 
amomon, cassia, carpobalsamon, and myrrh. ‘To ren- 
der the ointment still paore precious cinnamon was 
sometimes intermingled with it, the vessel in which 
it was kept moistened with wine, while honey was 
made the basis of the paste. • 

The shores of the Propontis furnishe'd wine fla- 
voured with wormwood,* cardamums,’ and the sub- 
stance called halcyonion, supposed by the ancients 
to have been that indurated froth of the' sea,^ with 
Avhich the halcyon built her nest. It was obtained 
as well on the continent as from the island of Bes- 
bicos, now Kalolimno.® A very similar substance, 
called Adarces, was found in Ca})padocia,*’ about the 
rivers and marshes, where it hung suspended* on the 
tops of reeds. Aconite and origany came from the 
country of the Maryandinians,® and agaric from Sar- 
matia,** doubtless by way of the Dnieper. The Sea 
of Marmora produced black coral, as also a 'sort of 
floating petroleum.*® 

> Dioscor. i. C8. Cf. iii. 47. liger, de Subtilitate, Exercit. 130, 
Cyzicos, likewise exported beans, p. 446. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 10. 3. Cf. Strab. 1. xii. t. ii. p. 818. 

® Id. iii. 26. ^ Id. i. 5. ® Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 16. 

* Dioscor. V. 136. See a re- 4. Dioscor.,v. 61. 

presentation of the halcyonion in 9 Pcyvarai iv rp 'Ayapiif 

Forskal, Flora Hiigyptiaca-Ara- rije Sappartic^t;, Dioscor. iii. 
bica, tab. 27, d. e. 1. On its uses cf. Prosp. Alpin. 

* Dapper, Description des Isles * de Medicin. Hilgypt. iv. 16, p. 

de I’Archipel. p. 497. ^ 340. Brand, Journal of an Em- 

Dioscor. V. 137. Cardan, bassy to China, in Harris, vol. i. 
misunderstanding Serapion, has p. 230.* 

taken the adarces to 'be a stone, Dapper, Description des Isles 

wliich error is corrected by Sea- de I’Archipel. p. 497. 
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The -orpiment ' of Pontos and Cappadocia elijoyed 
but a secondary reputation ; the first place being 
given to that of Mysia. The lapis lazuli * of Scy- 
thia necessarily found its way into Greece by the 
Black Sea,, as did, likewise, the cinnabar of Col- 
chis, said to have been discovered amid inaccessible 
rocks and precipices,® whence it was brought down 
by darts and arrows. Probably, also, brass was ex- 
ported Yrom Colchis.'* In the Homeric age great 
quantities of silver® would seem to have been ob- 
tained from the country of the Halizones, as iu 
later ages of steel and iron from that part of Asia 
Minor inhabited by the Chalybes,'' who are, said to 
have worked their mines naked. The finest kind 
of minium was excavated from certain caverns in 
Cappadocia,’ and transported by laud to the city 
of Sinope,' whence it was sent into Greece.® It 
was of three kinds, — the one deep, the other ex- 
tremely pale, and the third sort a shade between 
the two. There were likewise in the same district 
mines of ochre, and both were so infected with 
damp ajid malaria, that the workmen, as in our 
own coalpits, were constantly in danger of their 

1 Dioscor, V. 121. xvi. p. 185. Eustath. ad Dion. 

2 Theoph. de Lapid. § 55. Perieg. 7G7. TEscliyl. Prometh. 

P'rom the country of the Aga- Vinctl 801- Xenoph. Anab. v. 
thyrsi a species of diamond ap- 5. 1. Stejih. Byzant, de Urb. 
pears to have been obtained in p. 753. a. Salmas, ad Solin. p. 
great abundance. Animianus 1085. Suid. v. t. ii. 

Marcellinus, xxii. 8, p. 341. p. 1108. d. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 
Dion. Perieg. 319. Priscian. Pe- 1005, sqq. v. 374» seq. Valer. 
rieg. 811. Plin. Nat. Hist. iv. Place, iv. 610. Arnmian. Mar- 
20. Pompon. Mel. ii., 1 . cellin. xxii. 8, p. 338. Pollux. 

3 Theoph. de Lapid. § 58. vii. 107- x. 186. Strab. xii. 3- 

4 Peyssonnel, Observations His- t. hi. p. 27. Tauchn. 

toriques et Gcographiques sur les ^ Theoph. de Lapid. § 52. 
Peuples barbares qui ont habite « ^IvXXcyerat ^e' iv ry KairTra- 
les bords du Danube ct du Pont c^ofct^ iv (r^r)\aioiQ tktL SiyXi^erai 
Euxin, p. 68, sqq. ical ^eperai slg ^ivdjTrrjv ml 

5 Horn. II. fl, 857. Heyne, ad mirpatTKerai, (idev ml rt)v eVw- 

loc. t. iv. p. 430. vvfxiav, Dioscor. v. 111. Strab. 

^ Aristot. Auscult. Mirab. t. xii. t. ii, p. 814. Casaub. 
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lives.' * Many of the commodities of this* place 
vi^ere probably distributed through Greece and Asia 
by the travelling merchants, who resorted, at the 
annual festival of the goddess, to the great fair of 
Komana,® 

In speaking of the Black Sea we have already 
entered upon that of Asia Minor, which, taken al- 
together, was perhaps the richest and most iraporA- 
ant anywhere .carried on by the Greeks. Every 
province of this fertile and beautiful division of 
Asia abounded in costly or useful articles of mer- 
chandise, and its roads and rivers incessantly poured 
towayd* Greece not only the productions of its own 
soil, ■ but those also of Central Asia, brought thither 
by the caravans from both shores of. the Caspian. 
Gold dust ’ was collected from the sands of the 
Pactolos;'* marbles of the most brilliant whiteness 
were exported from Ephesos, (whose inhabitants de- 
creed divine honours to the shepherd Pyxodoros,® 


' Theoph. de Lapid. § 52. 

* Ta' ovy Kofiaya evaySpei, 
Kal tffTiv EfiTTopeioy toIq dirb Tfjg 
’ApjUfPtac d^ioXoyov* avvkp-^ovTai 
bi. Kard rdc rije ^eoviray- 

ra^oSey, £K re rcDy TroXewy Kal 
rije dy^peg vfjLov rate 

yvrai^iy iirl rrjy loprfii^ Kal 
ttXXot KaT dtC rirec 

iTnbrjpLOva-ty Bvalag re iirireXovy-^ 
TE£ Tt] Strab. xii. 3. t. iii. 

p. 43. Heeren^ Researches on 
the Commerce and Politics of the 
Ancients, i. 121. Similar gather- 
ings, partly religious, partly com- 
mercial, still take place among 
the Mahommedans at Mecca, 
and among the Hindoos at va- 
rious places, particularly at Hari-‘ 
dwara, where two millions and 
a-half of pilgrims have sometimes 
been known to assemble. Hin- 
doos, i. 224. Asiatic Researches, 
vi. 311, sqq. 


3 Gold was likewise obtained 
from a place on the shores of the 
Propontis, lying between Lamp- 
sacos and Abydos. Xenopli. 
Hellen. iv. 8. 37. On the mines 
found here, Schneider has the 
following note : Auri metalli 

Lampsacena memorat Plinius 
‘ 37, sectione 74, ft Polyaenus ii. 
‘ 1. 2G. Abydena nusquam re- 
peri dicta. Forte fuerint in 
agro medio inter Lampsacum 
‘ et Abydum stadiis 170, dis- 
‘ tantem a Lampsaco, teste Stra- 
‘ bone.’' ^ Cf. Theophrast. de 
Lapid. § 3*2. 

^ Peyssonnel, Observations His- 
toriques, &c., p. 342. Ovid. Me- 
tam. xi. 3. 1, sqq. Winkel. Hist, 
de FArt. ii. 67. Cf. Tibull. lib. 
iii. 3. 13. 

5 Vitruv. X. 7. Chandler Tra- 
vels, i. 143, seq. 
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by wl/om the quarries were discovered), and from 
Synnada in Phrygia;’ large veins of lapis specularis, 
a stone so transparent* that it served the ancients 
instead of glass for windows, were found in Cap- 
padocia ; the precious gem called alabandiiie ® was 
procured from the district round Miletos, jet* from 
Lycia, not far from the river Gagas, and the for- 
tress Plagiopolis. The places whence this mineral 
is chieffy obtained at present are Tnepruck, in the 
Tyrol,® where it is rolled down by the waters of 
a certain stream, and Wirtembcrg,*’ where it is 
wrought into all kinds of ornaments. 

The touchstone was found in great quantities in 
the bed of the river Tmolos.’ It resembled in form 
a flat pebble, though considerably larger, and the. 
side which had lain ujiperniost exposed to the sun 
was supposed to exercise a greater power over me- 
tals than the side opposite, which was more satu- 
rated with moisture. Basalt and the green marble 
called verdello are now often used instead of it in 
making experiments on the purity of gold.“ From 
this part of the world also was first obtained that 
extraordinary stone whose properties slightly ob- 
served by the ancients have since effected so won- 
derful a change in the science of navigation ; I 

1 Strab. xii. 4. ii. p. §65. Ca- ^ Martin Mathce, Notes sur 
saub. — Cliandler, i. 160. ii. 86. Dioscoride, p. 503. 

108. Gibbon, Decline and Fall ® Valrnont de Bomare, Diction- 
of the Roman Empire, iii. 236. naire d’Histoire Naturelle, t. iii. 

® Strab. xii. t. ii. p. 814. Plin. p. 414. Anselm. Boet. Gemm. 
Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 45. et Lapid. Hist. ii. 164, p. 336, 

* Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 25. observes, that jet is sometimes 

Tlieoph. de Lapid. § 1 9* On found in Britain, and our anti- 
which see the note of Sir John quarian, Camden, speaks of its 
Hill, p. 76. being sometimes dug up from pits 

* raydrric. Dioscor. v. 1 46. .lear Okewood in Surrey. Britan- 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 34. Al- nia, col. 16§1 

drovand. de Metall. iii. 19. Sea- t Theoph. de Lapid. § 47. 

lig. de Subtilitat. Excrcit. civ. Dioscor. v. 111. 

3, p. 383. Florent. ap. Gcopon. » Sir John Hill, Notes on 
viii. 8. Orpheus, de Lapid. 468. Theophrast, p. 190, seq. 
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•mean *tbe magnet, found originally in Lydia, near 
the city of lleraclea/ 

^ In the neighbourhood of Ephesos there was a ma- 
nufacture of cinnabar,* which was produced in the 
following manner : taking a quantity of^ sand of a 
bright scarlet colour, they triturated it to a very fine 
powder in stone mortars, after which it was washed 
in brazen vessels, and the remainder pounded and 
washed as before till the whole had been reduced 
to the fineness required,. 

The fossil and mineral salt called alum,'* was dug 
out of the earth near Hierapolis in Phrygia, from 
which country also the best salt ^ was procured. It 
was found, as at present, on the shores of *Lake Tatta, 
on which account it obtained the namp of the Tat- 
tfcan salt.^ A causeway traverses the lake nearly 
through the centre, as in the case of the lake Tri- 
tonis in northern Africa. 

The best nitre known to the ancients came from 
Philadelphia, near the source of the Cogamos in 
Lydia. That of Magnesia, in Caria, was esteemed 
inferior. From Colophon,'^ in early times \vas ob- 
tained that liquid resin which distils from the pine 
and pitch trees*, on which account it obtained the 
name of Colophonia.^ 

Medicinal chalk ^ <ind dry pitch, of which there 
were two kinds, were imported .from d^ycia and 

^ Plat. Tim. t. vii. p. 118. to v^(op Travrl rf f^airTior- 

Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 45. eiq avTo, wars (TTKjxivovQ 

* Theoph. de Lapid. § 58. aXwy mVAroi/ctiv, eVet^aV KaBuicri 

^ Hioscor. V. 123. The alum kvkXov axolvivov' rd re 6pt>ea 
also of Egypt appears to have ^XicrKtrai Trpoffaxj/dpeya rip 
been extensively exported, and Trrepw/xart rou v^aroc irapa^ijiJia 
htild in high estimation by Phy- TriicTovTa ^id rriv Trepiirrj^iv Tu>y 
sicians. Celsus, v. 38. 12. hXwv, xii. 6. t. iii. p. 58. 

^ Dioscor. V. 126. , * ^ Dioscor. v. ISO. Celsus, ii. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist, iptxi. 41. 33, p. 94. 

Strabo, speaking of these salt- 7 Dioscor. i. 92. 

springs of Tatta, relates a some- ® Cf. ^uid. v. KoXo^wy/a, t. i. 

what extraordinary cifcumstance : p. 1487, seq. 

fl /itV ovy TaVra dXoirriyLov itmv 9 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 57. 

auro^vec* ovrw ireipvriTrtTat Dioscor. i. 97. 
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MysiafJ From the same country likewise, as well 
as from Galatia, came the best wild cumin,* a low 
j)lant found growing along the slopes and crests 
of hills. Herb mastic,® resembling origany in fra- 
grance, WQS produced in Magnesia and around the 
Lydian city of Tralles. Both Lydia and Cilicia 
exported saffron.* That, however, which enjoyed 
among the ancients the greatest celebrity grew upon 
the heights of Mount Corycos,® in ,jthe neighbour- 
hood of the Corycian cave.® , 

The saffron of Lycia was likewise the produce of 
a mountain, being found chiefly on the Olympos of 
that country/* r 

The kermes,® with which alone before the disco- 
very of Amqrica and the introduction of cochineal, 
a bright scarlet dye could be produced, were ob- 
tained from various parts of Asia Minor, Galatia, 
Lycia, and Cilicia, where they were found feeding 
on the leaves of the scarlet oak.® The gathering 
of these insects, then, however, supposed to be mere 
tubercular excrescences, formed an important branch 
of industry, carried on entirely by women, who sepa- 
rated them from the leaf with a crooked iron in- 
strument, and not with the moutn as has been 
inferred from a wrong reading in Dioscorides.'® 
At present the nail only is need in this operation, 
which is 'perfonped before sunrise, while the dew 
is still on the tree.“ 

1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 2. 5. Spanh. Observ. in Callin. in Apoll. 

2 Dioscor. iii. 69. Cf. Theoph. 83. t. ii. p. 102. Horat. Satir. 
Hist. Plant, vii. 3. 2. Cans. ii. 4. 68. Plin. Nat. Hist. xxi. 17. 
Plant, iv. 15. 2. Sjbth. Flor. t Dioscor. i. 25. 

Graec. tab. 243. ® Dioscor. iv. 48. Pollux, vii. 

* Mdpoi'. Dioscor. iii. 49. Theo- 56. x. 42. iv. 154. 

phrast. de Odor. § 83, seq. Plin. 9 Cf. Scalig. de Subtilitat. Ex- 
Nat. Hist. xii. 53. * ere. cxciv. 7. p. 631, seq. 

* Dioscor. i. 25. Schol. Aris- Cf. Serapion. c. ceexi. ap. 

toph. Av. 301. Beckmann, ii. 170. 

* Vit. Sequest. p. 29. Virg. Garidel, Histoire des Plantes 

Georg, iv. 127. Martial, iii. 65. qui ntnssent aux environs d’Aix. 

^ Galen, de Antidot. c. xiii. p. 254. 
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Chervil ^ and oil ^ were exported from Cilicia ; 
wild spikenard ^ came from Phrygia;^ madder from 
Paria, where it was cultivated in the interspaces 
between the olive-trees, and produced an immense 
return;'^ wormwood^ and the blue flowers of a 
species of wild thyme from Cappadocia and Pflm- 
phylia;^ and centaury from the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna and from- LyciaJ In the gathering of tliis 
last plant the rizotomists observed certain rules. 
Going forth at peep o£ dawn into the fields, they 
were careful to cull it immediately before the rising 
of the sun, and during serene weather, when the 
virtues ^ of plants are in great ])erfectioit. 

From this country as well as from * Cappadocia 
was obtained the lycion,^^ a syrup aboi\t the consist- 
ence of honey, regarded as a remedy against oph- 
thalmia. 

The hyssop of Cilicia^ was in great esteem 
for flavouring wine, as were likewise its mountain 
spikenard,^® its ])icklcd cactus, its agrostis,^* its 
oenanthe,’'^ its tragoriganon,^'^ its hemlock, its silybos, 
whose young shoots were eaten as food, wjiile the 
juice of its root was employed as an emetic, its 


^ Viyyidlov, Dioscor. ii. 167. 
Artedia squammata. Sihthorp, 
Flora Greoca, tab, ^68. 

" Florent. ap. Geopon. ix. 3. 1. 

^ Dioscor. i. 9. 

4 Dioscor. iii, 160. Sibthorp, 
Flora Greeca, tab. 141. 

5 Geopon. viii. 21. 1. 

^’Dioscor. iv. 179. iii. 126, 

127. 

Id. iii. 8. Celsus, v. 27. 1 0. 

» Id. i. 132. Celsus, v. 28. 16. 

9 Est autem optimum (hysso- • 
pum) Cilicium e Tauro monte, 

“ dein Pamphyliam, \c Smyr- 
nseum.*’ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxv. 
87. Dioscor. v. 50. iii. 30. Co- 
lumell. xii. 35. 


Dioscor. i. 8. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 4. 

10 . . ^ 

^2 Dioscor. iv. 32. Democrit. 
ap. Geopon. ii. 6. 23. 

Dioscor. V. 5. 

Plin. Nat. 'Hist. xx. 68. 
Dioscor. iy. 35. Etym. Mag. 
763, 30. Clusii, Hist. Rar. 
Plant, iii. p. 358. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xxv. 95. 
Dioscor. iv. 67. Scaliger, de 
Subtilitat. Exercit. 151, p. 505, 
sqq. 

Dioscor. iv. 159. Cf. Plin, 
Nat. Hist. xxii. 42. 
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fossil verdigris,’ and its cyperus comoSus,® used in 
giving a body to perfumes.® 

From Galatia and Cappadocia came the vehite 
hellebore,* southernwood,® and wild rue;'’ from Pi- 
sidia, the piost fragrant lilies for perfumes ; ’ from 
Mount Ida, in the Troad, timber,® pitch,® and the 
aithiopis,'® a species of verbascum, used by en- 
dian ters to ojien locks and stay the course of 
rivers ; ' from Sigeion and Locton, npw Cape Baba, 
on the confines of the same country, and from 
jEolia, purple fish;” from Abydos oysters; from Pa- 
rion sea urchins ; from Colophon mustard ; from 
Galatia and' Cilicia agaric, where it grew' among 
the cedars ; ’* from Ionia carobs ; from Mount Ama- 
nos, on the .confines of Syria, stone parsley,’® and 
coerulescent wormwood.” 

Among " the exports of Pisidia and Cilicia was 
the gum stjTax,’® which being usually burned on 


^ MeXapfi/pfa. Dioscor. v. 118. 
2 Kvirtipov, ijv TLVtQ i^ipvav m- 
Xovcri, Democritus, ap. Geopon. 
11. vi. 3!?. Columell. xii. 20. 
Pallad. xii. 18. Thcoph. Hist. 
Plant, i. 8. 1. De Caus. Plant, 
vi. 11. 10. Horn. Odyss. 003. 

^ Dioscor. i. 4. 

* Dioscor. iv. 150. 

^ (^Aj3poT6Ai)v.) Id., iii. 29. 
Tarentinus, ap. Geopon. ii. 27. 6. 
Celsus, iii, 21. 

^ Dioscor. iii. 53. 

7 Id. iii. 116. 

« Xenoph. Hdlen. i. 1. 25. 

^ Didymus, ap. Geopon. vi. 5. 
1 . Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 2.5. 
Virg. Georg, iii. 450. iv. 41. Plin, 
Nat. Hist. 3 iv. 25. 

Dioscor. iv. 1 05. 

Aristet. Hist. Animal, v. 15. 
12 Arch-? stratus, ap. Athen. iii. 
44. 

i'** Athen. ix. 2. 

Dioscor. iii. 1. 

15 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 2. 4. 


1 ^ 'Zp.vpvtovj OTrep iv KiktKLq., 
TrerpoffiXivov tcaXovfri, Dioscor. 
iii. 79. Sibth. Flor. Grsec. 289. 
This plant was used as a bait 
for fish. Geopon. xx. 24. 1. 

17 OaXaerffLoy. tu'eq 

Ka\ 'I.Ep(<l)LO}^ KaXovffi. Dioscor. 
iii. 27. From the name 6? this 
plant*the island of Seriphos, ac- 
cording to some, derived its name : 
Dicitur a Serji Greece, herhay 
Latin e, quae ad dolorem renum 
salutifera hie invenitur.*’ Boii- 
delmonti. Lib. Insul. Archipelag. 
§ 25. p. 83. E opinione chel 
nome di Serfino li sia stato 
dato da un^ erba, che nasce qui, 
chiamata Serli, ottima per gua- 
rire il mal di fianco.” Bos- 
chini, p. 32, ap. Ludov. de Sin- 
ner, Annot. in Bondelmont. p. 
177. 

1® Dioscor. i. 79. Florent. ap. 
Geopon. xili.* 88. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. X. 90. Sibthorp. Flora 
Graoca, 375. 
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the aftars oT the theatre during the perfofmance 
of Phrygian airs it was observed by one of the 
Crreeks to be redolent of that wild music/ The 
tree from which this giim was obtained resembled 
that of the quince. A kind of artificiai styrax, in 
appearance like macaroni, was manufactured in Ihe 
following manner, and preferred by the ignorant to 
the gum ‘itself. Taking a quantity of wax apd per*- 
furned lard, and working it up into a paste with a 
certain proportion of styrax, they placed it in the 
sun during the hottest days of the year, when, 
having been thus rendered nearly liquid, it was 
passed through a coarse sieve into cold*vater.^ 

Iris unguent ^ was exported from Perga, a city 
of Pamphylia ; a sarcophagi nous stone used in mak^ 
ing cofBns,'^ scammony,^ and beans from Mysia ; from 
Smyrna ® a superior kind of lettuces.^ At present the 
bees make much honey in the neighbourhood of this 
city, from the flower of the hypecoum recumbens.® 
Caria exported slaves,^ excellent oil and vinegar,^® 
gum sycamore, “ purple fish, figs,^^ and carobs,^® which 
were grown in the neighbourhood of Caunos and 
Cnidos ; Paphlagonia chestnuts and splendid al- 
monds ; Cappadocia the finest horses known to 
the Tincients ; Phrygia slaves,^® cheese made of 
mares' and asses' milR,^^ hams of the finest qualities 
cured at Cibyra,^® carpets, oil,'^ and* fine black wool. 


^ Athen. xiv. 23, 

* Dioscor. i. 79. 

3 Id, i. 66. 

♦ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 27. 
Dioscor. V. 142. Theoph. de Ign, 
§ 46. Albert. Mag. ii. 2. De 
Mineral. 17. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 9. 
1 — 20. 5. Dioscor. iv 171. 

® On the modem flruits of 
Smyrna see Chandler, i. 77. 247. 
^ Athen. ii. 53. , 

® Hazelquist, Travels, p. 242. 
Sibthorp. Flor. Gresc. tab. 155. 

^ Eurip. in Alcest, 675. Phi- 
YOL. III. 


lost. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. iii. 25. 
p. 115. 

10 Athen. ii. 74. 76. xiv. 67. 

Cf. Brunckh. ad Aristoph. Pac. 
574. • 11 Dioscor. i. 181. 

1* Athen. iii. 9. 

1® Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 2. 4. 

, 14 Athen. i, 49. 

1^ Oppian de Venat. i. 171. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, iii. IS. 

1® Euripid. in Alcest. 675. A- 
then. i. 49. 

11 Aristot. Hist. Animal, iii. 20. 
1® Athen. xiv. 75. Poll. vi. 48. 
19 Strab. xii. t. ii. p. 865. 

2 A 
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which'* latter commodities were also among the 
merchandise of Miletos.^ 

From this city were likewise obtained the sheep 
that produced the celebrated fleeces, together with 
w^ter-cress^is,^ roses, ^ rich tapestry, soft beds,"^ and 
cypress wood ; ^ chestnuts, eunuchs, and fine scarlet 
cloths, with richly-figured carpets of double pile, 
iV'ere also brought from Sardis.^ The wines of Asia 
Minor in most estimation were th©se of Ephesos, 
Miletos,^ Phygela, Armata, Clazomene,^ and that 
denominated Catakekaumenitis.^ Physicians con- 
demned those of Mount Tmolos as generative of 
headache. . Ephesos exported tents and jewellery ; 
Miletos sea wolves and cockles; Smyrna squills; 
and Patara, "in Lycia, seems to have been famous 
for its gilded sandals.^*^ The same country, like- 
wise, supplied hams of a superior quality.^® 


1 Athen. xii. 1 7. ^ Id. i. 49. 

3 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxi. 10. 

^ Athen i. 49. ^ Id. v. 38. 

^ Sehol. Aristoph, Acharn. 112. 
Athen. ti. 67. ii. 30. Bochart, 
Geog. Sac. i. 6. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1132. 

Athen. i. 52. 

® Dio^cor. V. 10, 11. Athen. 
i, 52. Chandler, i. 163. 243. 
In Homeric^^times Phrygia was 
celebrated for its vines. See II. 
y. 184. 

9 Strab. xiii. 4. t. iii. p. 155. 
Chandler’s description is almost a 
translation of Strabo. This re- 
" gion which is aboye, or to the 
east of Philadelphia, was called 


Catakekaumen^, or t/ie Burned. 
By some it was reckoned in 
Mysia, by others in Moeonia, 
or Lydia. It was five hundred 
stadia, or sixty-two miles and 
a half long ; and four hundred 
stadia, or fifty miles broad ; 
and anciently bare of trees, but 
covered with vines, which pro- 
diSced the wine called by its 
name, and esteemed not infe- 
“ rior to any in goodness.” i. 284. 

Lucian. Dial. Meret. vii. 
Andocid. adv. Alcib. § 1 1. 
“Athen. vii. 86. 87. Aris- 
toph. Eq. 361. 

12 Lucian. Dial. Meret. xiv. 
1* Athen. xiv. 75. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

EXPORTS OP THE ISLANDS, ITALY, GAUL, AND SPAIN. 

Before we describe’ the trade of Syria, Egypt, 
and the farther East, we shall endeavour to give 
some g,ccount of that carried on by the numerous 
islands of the Mediterranean, together* with Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, and the whole northern coast of 
Africa. The commodities furnished to* commerce by 
the various groups and larger islands of the .ffigaean 
and Ionian seas scarcely yielded in number to those 
of Asia Minor. Of these the most important were 
the wines, which fluctuated in value, strength, and 
flavour, according to the soil, temperature, and ele- 
vation above the sea, of the vineyards which pro- 
duced them. 

The island ^af Lesbos, during the flourishing ages 
of the Athenian republic, formed part, as it were, 
of the territory of ^hat great maritime state which 
compelled it to carry its wines exclusively^to Athens.^ 
Among these was the Pramnian,* which, also pro- 
duced in Achaia," was a strong, harsh wine, ap- 
parently resembling port. Most, however, of the 
islands,* both large and small, supplied ]yrine — as Te- 
nedos,* Chios,® Cypros,® which furnished, among 
others, a curious fig wine ; ^ Thasos,* where one par- 

^ Athen. vii. 9. ® Plut. de Anim. Tranquil. § 

® Athen. i. 55. Poll. vi. 16.* 10. 'Dioscor. v. 11. Vib. Se- 
Etym. Mag. 686. 50, i^q. Schol. quest, p. 32, ed. Oberlin. 

Aristoph. Eq. 107. ® Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 2, Sy- 

* Boeckh. Pub. Econ. of Atbens, nes. Epist. 147. 

i. 134. • ^ or Xvicirric, Di- 

* Douglas, Essay on the Mo- oscor. v. 41. 

dem Greeks, p. 1.40. ® Athen. vii. 67. x. 37, 40. 

2 2 
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ticular kind was somniferous,' Peparethos, Lesbos, 
Euboea,® Crete, where among others was found the 
Malmsey ; * Leucadia, Cos,^ and Corcyra. ^ 

Few of the islands grew more corn than they could 
consume, except Euboea,® which was for many years 
the granary of Athens. Lesbos,® too, produced 
t^e most superb barley, which was grown upon the 
hills round Eresos, the birthplace of Theophrastus. 
The Thasians, likewise, cultivated an inferior kind 
of barley which, from the * extreme productiveness 
of the island, seems occasionally to have been ex- 
ported, though I remember no authority in proof 
of the fact.* Samos furnished Greece with ttie^best 
olive oil next to that of Attica.^ 

But of all Ihe minor islands none appear to have 
supplied so many articles to the coasting trade of 
Greece as Thasos, whose productions were singularly 
rich and varied. There, in the earlier ages, the 
Phoenicians discovered and worked gold mines which 
in after times _ became exhausted, but the fertility 
of the island and the industry of its inhabitants 
seem never to have failed. From hence were ex- 
ported radishes,® fish sauce, pickles,^ almonds, and 
walnuts,'® with the trees of which the island was 
thickly t shaded. 

Crete, Cypros, and Naxos exported hones ; " Paros 
figs'® and the bes*t white marble'^ drawn from quar- 


i. 52, Florent. ap. Geopon. viii. 

23. 1. Theoph. de Odoribus, § 
51. Plin. Nat.^Hist. xiv. 9. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plan{.ix. 1 8. 1 1. 
2 Athen. vii. 13. Andocid. adv. 
Alcib. §11, 

^ Athen. x. 56. 

^ Berytius, ap. Geopon. viii. 

24. Cato, de Re Rustica, 112. 

^ Herod, v. 3 1 . 

® Athen. iii. 77. 

7 Id. ii. 74. A species of oil, 
called (iofitola, was obtained from 
the island of Cypros. Hesych 

V. hofitoiu. 


® Athen. ii. 48. 

9 Schol. Aristoph. Acham. 192. 
643. Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 27. 

Athen, xiv. 57. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. XV. 24. 

Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 47. 
' 12 Athen. iii. 9. 

1® Plin. ifNat. Hist, xxxvi. 28, 
29. 43. Bondelmont. § 34. Strab. 
X. 5. t. ii. p. 390. Dapper, 
Descpption des lies de T Archipel. 
p. 260, seq. Steph. Byzant. de 
Urb. V. Mdpin7(T<ra. p. 537. c. 
Chandler, i. 295. 
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ries, the vast extent of which is still the admiration 
of travellers.^ Cypros, sory, a substance resembling 
* verdigris,^ sulphate of copper, emeralds, and jas- 
per.® Linen, white and dyed purple, was brought 
from Amorgos;^ thapsia from Thapsoif;® painters’ 
earth of the best quality, that is of loose texture, 
crumbling, dry, and without fatness, ® obtained 
from the neighbourhood of Pharis; sulphur,’ aluih,® 
and pumice* stone from Nisyros and Melos,^ 
where this latter substance was extremely light, 
and sometimes found imbedded in other stones. 
The pumices of the island of Nisyros were of an 
inferidi- description, and crumbled to pieces in the 


^ Toumefort, Voyages, i. 238, 
seq. 

2 Dioscor. V. 119. Plin. Nat. 
Hist, xxxiv. 30. 

3 Theoph. de Lapid. § 33. 

4 Schol. ad iEschin. Timarch, 
p. 381. SchoL Aristoph. Lysist. 
150, 735. Poll. vii. 74/ 

^Dioscor. iv. 137. Sibthorp,* 
Flora Grseca, tab. 287. See a de- 
scription of the plq^nt in Toume- 
fort, t. iii. p. 298, sqq. Theoph. 
Histfc Plant, ix. 8. 3. 

6 Dioscor. V. 129. ^ 

7 Dioscor. V. 124. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. XXXV. “ Le soufre de Milo 

est parfaitement beau, et a un 
petit oeil verdatre et luisant, 
qui le faisoit preferer par les 
anciens ^ celui dTtalie : on 
“ trouve ce soufre en cette isle 
‘‘ par gros morceaux en creusant 
la terre, et par grosses veines 
dans les carrieres d’oii Ton tire 
les meules de moulin.*' Toume- 
fort, Voyage du Levant, i. 187. 
Buondelmonti gives tke following 
account of the sulphur of jNisyros : 
Circa medium (insulee) mons 
erigitur altissimus, quo in sum- 
“ mitate per subterraneos meatus 
sulphurous ignis die ac nocte 


‘‘ eructat in aiitum, ut in insi^a 
Stronguli apud Liparum habe- 
tur. In descensu vero mentis, 
ad jactum lapidis, fons calidis- 
simus emanat in imiim, et in 
piano circa lacum profundissi- 
rnumque obscumm aquee de- 
scendunt; ibique colentesquan- 
titatem maximum sulphuris 
mercatoribus preeparant.” § 1 7. 
p. 76, seq. 

® Dioscor. V. 123. 

9 Theoph. de Lapid. § 21. 
Pumice stones are at present found 
in great numbers on the shores of 
the Troai, whither Chandler sup- 
poses them to have been floated 
by the waves from Mount -^tna 
or Vesuvius, though an abundant 
supply appears to be constantly 
furnished by the volcanic islands 
of the Archipelago. Travels, i. 
26. 

Theoph. de Lapid. § gl. 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 42. 
This island likewise supplied the 
Greeks with excellent millstones. 

^Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 526, 
and purple fish. Steph. de Urb. p. 
594. c. Suid. v. Ni'trvpoc t. ii. p. 
234. d. Eustath. ad II. /3. t. i. 
p. 241. 
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hand. ' They were, however, extremely plentiful, 
occurring in heaps, and generally about the size 
of the fist. 

Carystos in Euboea exported verde antico,' and 
the ^mianthbs, or stone from which towels and si- 
milar fabrics were manufi^ctured, indestructible by 
fire ; * Eretria medicinal earth ; ® Chalcis exported 
coi)per ; * Cimolos chalk and fullers’ earth ; ® Samos 
jars® and medicinal earths, ash-colourell and white, ^ 
in which was found a stone used by jewellers in 
polishing gold.® 

From Lemnos three different kinds of earth were 
obtained, — the first known among the ancieiits' by 
the name of terra sigillata, was sold in small round 
cakes mingled; according to Dioscorides,® with the 
blood of a, goat and stamped with his image in 
the sacred seal of Artemis; though Galen, who 
visited the island on purpose to examine this earth, 
denies that, in his time, any blood was intermixed 
with it. The second of the Lemnian earths’® was 
reddle, and the third fullers’ earth. The first of 
these earths, of a slight red colour, was sometimes 
denominated sacred, apparently "because used in sa- 
crifices. In modern times the substance known 
under this name is usually brown or pink-coloufed. 

^ Strab. ix. t.’i. p. 667^ Dion. ’’ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxviii. 53. 
Chrysost. Orat. Ixxx. p. 664. 77. Xxxi. 46. 

® Strab. X. ii. p. 684. Casaub. ® Dioscor. v. 173. Plin. Nat. 
Coronelli, Mem. de la Moree, p. Hist, xxxvi. 40. 

208, seq. 9 'H Si Arifivia ysviaftivTi yfl, 

* CelsuB, V. 19! 7. toTiv riyof birovoftov, dt>Tp&- 

* Steph. Byjsant. v. X^Xclf. Save, dvcupepoftivt) diro Aij/xrov 

* Ovid. Metamorph. vii. 463. rijt viirov, i\ovatis i\itSri rdirov, 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 16. iicXtytrai xal fiiyyvrai 

Toumefort, i. p. 172. Strab. x. cufian alytlf ijy oi ixtl Sv- 
5. t. ii. p. 386. Poll. x. 135. vii. ^putmi dvav^datroyrec Kal tr^pa- 
39. Zoroaster, ap. Geopon. vii. 6. ylfoi^sc dt6yi alyoe, a<^payiSa 
11. KaXovnv alyde. Dioscor. v. 113. 

® “ Morning Chronicle,” July Thedph. de Lapid. § 52. 
17, 1838, p. 3. Cicero, pro Mu- Florent. ap. Geopon. x. 90. 1. 
ren. 36. Plin. Nat Hist. xxxv. Plin. Nat. Hist xxxvi, 14. Sal- 
48. 46. mas. ad Solin. p. 1 156. 
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The mine ^ whence the sealed earth is tft pre- 
sent excavated lies on the summit of a precipitous 
mountain, on the eastern shore of the island, about 
four bowshots from the ancient city of Ilephsestia. 
The road leading thither, after arriving at the cha- 
pel of Sotira, is divided, and branches off to fhe 
right and left. Both ways pass by a fountain ; 
the one on the right bordered with elder, willow, 
and carob trees, by one which, though closely shaded 
from the sun’s rays, fails in summer; while that on 
the left conducts to a spring which, lying in a 
marshy spot, producing nothing but rushes, is pe- 
rennial.* Both these fountains are sitifiaj;ed among 
the roots of the hill, now ascended by steps cut 
in the rock, but anciently by a road practicable* 
all the way to the summit. The digging of the 
Lemnian earth appears to have been always under 
the protection of religion; for, during the operation, 
a priest anciently stood on the mountain near the 
mine, and, after- having made a sort of libation of 
corn, which was cast as an offering upon the ground, 
and performed various other ceremonies, caused a 
waggon to be .laden with the earth and conducted 
to the city, where it was prepared, sealed, and sold 
to nlerchants. 

In modern times,* ever since the period when 
the Venetians were in possession of the island, 
a different and more cumbrous set of ceremonies 
has been practised.® The principal inhabitants of 
the island, both Turks and Christians, assembling 
on the sixth of August, march out in grand pro- 
cession to the mountains of sealed *earth, halting by 
the way at the chapel of Sotira, where the priests 
chant the liturgy of the Greek church, and re- 
peat many prayers, afte# which they ascend the 
• 

1 Dapper, Description des lies iron mines was esteemed inferior, 
de TArchipel. p. 245. In the Theoplh de Lapid. § 52, 
island of Cea there were regu- 
lar pits whence the best reddle * Cf, Busbeq. Epist, iii. p. 214, 
was obtained. That found in seq. 
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acclivity. Arrived at the summit, fifty or sixty stout 
men commence excavating in search of the stratum 
of precious clay, which being found, the priests fill 
therewith a number of skin sacks, which they deliver 
to the custody of the Subashi. 

When a sufficient quantity has been procured 
the mouth of the mine is closed, and never opened 
again until that day twelvemonths. A certain quan- 
tity is then despatched to the Sultan, who distri- 
butes it in presents to princes and monarchs. The 
remainder is sold as of old to the merchants. It is 
quite possible that this substance might be disco- 
vered in other parts of the island ; but the Kxreeks 
would set no value upon it unless obtained from 
the spot in question, and excavated with the proper 
ceremonies. For any private individual to attempt 
digging it is a capital offence. 

Copper dross or tutty ‘ was obtained from the 
muddy bottom of a copper mine in Cypros.® Having 
been exposed to dry in the sun, a quantity of brush- 
wood was cast around it and set on fire, by which 
means it underw’ent a second calcination, and thence 
obtained the name of diphryges, or twipe-bumed. 

In the same island was found the recrement of 
brass called Cadmia * by the ancients. It was ge- 
nerated' in the following manfier : the furnaces in 
which they smelted copper were constructed of iron 
arched above, and of very large dimensions. As 
the metal underwent the action of the fire, the 
lighter and mere aerial particles, detaching them- 
selves from *the molten mass, ascended like sparks, 
rolling upwards along the sides of the furnace and 
settling on the roof. 

Here, these particles forming into layers, one 
above another, coalesced' into a ..hard substance 
which was called Cadmia.* Of this there were se- 

1 Dioscor. V. 120. * Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 

® Cf. lorio, Storia del Com- 22. 
mercio, t. iv. 1. ii. c. vi. p. 249. 

Meurs. Cypr. ii. 2. p. 84. 


♦ Dioscor. V. 84. 
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veral kinds, one of •which was produced t>y the 
burning of Pyrites, obtained from precipices over- 
hanging the city of Soli. In these extraordinary 
mountains were found veins of copper ore,‘ sulphate 
of copper,® sory,® verdigris,* lapis lazuli,® chryso- 
colla,® copperas, and tutty.^ * 

The recrement of -silver was produced in a similar 
manner during the smelting of the silver ore, but 
it was in coleur paler, and of an inferior quality. 
In various parts of the> island were found in abun- 
dance black and white alum,® nitre, sulphur, rock 
and sea salt,® the former near Citium, the latter 
in the* neighbourhood of Salamis. It’Hkewise ex- 
ported burnt copper and copper flakes. Several 
kinds of precious stones were moreo^ter discovered 
here, as the diamond,'® the emerald, the agate," found 
also at Lesbos, the opal, the jasper, thfe sapphire, 
the eagle stone,'* the amethyst,'® crystal, and talc,'* 
and hones from the environs of Arilnoe. 

The Egyptians alloyed their silver money with 
a third part of gypsum, copper, and an equal por- 
tion of sulphur. Mines of gold have been* in mo- 
dern times worked in the islands near Nicosia. 

The finely tempered steel of Cypros,'® known by 
the ’name of adamant among the ancients, was used 
in making the best* cuirasses and deemed impene- 
trable. 

From this island were obtained the finest spodium 
and flowers of zinc, which were produced in the 


* XaXKirit, Foes. CEconom. 
Hippocrat. p. 405. Aristot. Hist. 
Animal, v. 19. 

2 Dioscor. v. 117. Plin. 
Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 31. Oribas. 
Collect. 1. xiii. 

3 Dioscor. V. 1 1 9. • 

^ MeXavriipia. Dioscor. v. 118. 
^ Theoph. de Lapid. § 55. 

^ Dioscor. V. 104* Plin. Nat. 
Hist, xxxiii. 29. 

7 Dioscor. V. 84. 


® Meurs. Cyprfts, ii. 4. p. 91. 

9 Diosccy*. V. 124. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xxxi. 39. 

Meurs. Cyprus, ii. 5. p. 93. 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 54. 
1® Id. xxxvi. 39. 

1* Meurs. Cyprus, ii. 5. p. 94. 
1^ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 39. 
45. • 

1® Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 15. 
Marbod, Carm. de Gem. cap. i. 
Plut. Demet. § 21. 
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followilig manner: In a building, two stories high, 
was constructed a furnace, open at top, and having 
directly over it a small aperture, communicating* 
with the upper room. The bellows were worked 
in an adjoining apartment, the snout passing through 
a v^all into the furnace, with which the workman 
was enabled to communicate by a small door. The 
fossil Cadmian- stone having been broken into small 
pieces was cast into the fire through an aperture 
from above, after which the flames having been 
blown up to greater fierceness, the mineral con- 
verted itself into a dense white vapour, and a cloud 
of fiery spafks ascended through the mouth "of. the 
furnace, the lighter particles attaching themselves 
like white bubbles or flocks of wool to the walls 
and vaulted rbOf of the building, while the heavier, 
after cooling, fell back into the flames or were 
scattered about the floor, where they indurated and 
formed a sort of* incrustation. '■ lliis coarser and 
weightier substance was usually found when scraped 
off to contain hairs, splinters, and particles of earth, 
and received the name of spodion, while that de- 
tached from the walls or roof was either milk-white 
or azure, and was what we now denominate flowers 
of zinc. 

Another mode of manufacturing this article was 
to cast the fossil. Cadmia, reduced to powder, on 
the surface of the liquid metal in bronze furnaces 
which caused a similar evaporation. Spodion was 
likewise procured from gold, silver, and lead, and 
next after the above this last was considered the 
best. «. 

Near the village of Amianthos was a celebrated 
asbestos quarry whose produce, a greyish filamentous 
stone, was carded like wdol and spun and woven 
into cloth ‘ which when soiled wus cast into the 
fire instead of being washed, and came forth brilliant 
and pure as from the loom, though at each burning 

^ Dioscon V. 156. Plin. Nat, Hist. xix. 4, 
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it lost something of its weight. In cerecloflis of 
asbestos the bodies of kings and illustrious person- 
ages were burned, in antiquity, to preserve their re- 
mains from mingling with the ashes of the pyre.‘ 
Matches likewise were made of this substance, more 
particularly for those durable lamps which were 
kindled by the Pagans in sepulchres,* and supposed 
to burn on for ever. Other quarries of asbestos* 
were found in Glypros, chiefly at the foot of the pre- 
cipices bordering the road leading from Gerandium 
to Soli. 

There was found in the island of Siphnos a fossil 
substance, usually of a spherical form, *vhich was 
scooped out, and turned into various articles, such 
as vases, plates, and even pots which •would bear 
the fire. When rubbed with oil and exposed to the 
action of the air it became black and Hard, and 
resembled the finest pottery similar stones are in 
modern times brought from the island of Minorca.* 

Two kinds of medicinal earths, the one white, 
the other ash-coloured, were obtained from Eretria, 
in Euboea.® Chios, likewise, exported a white earth 
used in cosmetips and at the baths.® From time 
immemorial the Greeks appear to have obtained 
.from the island of Zacynthos'^ tar impregnated with 
a bituminous scent. ’It was found anciently’ in a 
pool, about seventy feet in circun»ferenc§, and of 
very great depth, situated in a small valley on the 
sea-shore nearly encircled by mountains. The tar 
ascended from the bottom in bubbles as large as a 
cannon-ball, through the clear water, and dh reaching 


' Dapper, Description des lies 
de r Archipel. p. 58. 

' ® Valmont de Bomare, v. Ami- 

ante. t. i. p. 144. ‘ 

* Theoph. de Lapid.* § 42. 
Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 44. Isi- 
dor. Orig. xvi. 4. Tojimefort, i. 
209. 

* Sir John Hill, Notes on Theo- 
phrastus, p. 180. 


* Dioscor. V. 171. 

® Plin. XXXV. 66. Dioscor. v. 
\74. 

f Herod, iv. 195. Dioscor. i. 
99. Chandler, ii. 340. Leon- 
tinus, ap? Geopon. xv. 8. 1 . Plin. 
Nat. IHst. XXXV. 51. Vitruv. 
viii. 3. Dr. Wordsworth’s Greece, 
p. 287. 
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the shrface spread over the pond in a kind of film. 
It was drawn forth with myrtle branches attached 
to the end of a pole, and laid in pits to harden, 
after which it ’was barrelled and exported. It now 
sells for about two shillings per cask. 

'Among the medicinal plants and substances pro- 
duced in the Grecian islands “were the argol,' anis,® 
germander,® hemlock,* hellebore,® and dittany, found 
chiefly in Crete;® together with tke misletoe, the 
seeds of which ^ were bruised and beaten into a 
paste ; hyssop,® the cyperus comosus which abounded 
in the Cyclades,® from which also an excellent kind 
of honey“ ,\<'as exported ; marjoram,” scammony,, green 
terebinth; resin from Cypros,” aloes from Andros,” 
,.aspalathos from Nisyros, Crete, and Rhodes;'* hart- 
wort or seseli ‘® and onions *® from Samothrace, an 
island much vexed by winds ; origany from Tenedos ; 
from Chios hemlock'^ and gum mastic,'® which the 
Turkish ladies chew constantly to keep their breath 
sweet and their teeth white;'® Chios, also, as well 
as Cos and Crete, furnished also tragoriganon.®® The 


^ ^vKOQ Qa\\a(T(TLOV, Dios- 
cor. iv. 100. 

2 Dioscor. iii. 65. Plin, Nat. 
Hist. XX. 73. 

3 'iKopBtov. Dioscor. iii. 125. 

^ Dioscor. *’v. 79. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. XXV. 95. 

^ Demet. Constantiiiop. de Cur. 
Accipit. c. clxxviii. 

^ Dioscor. iii. 39. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. XXV. 5S. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, ix. 16. 3. Florent. ap. 
Geopon. xiii. 8. 8. Apulfeius, de 
Virtut. Herb. cap. Ixii. 

7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. i. 
3. 

® Florent. ap. Geopon. vi. 8. 1 . 
9 To yfiicr^a to U 

Tov Kvirdpov' KOfxi^ETai Be dwb 
Ttafv KvKXdBiav TO Kvneipov, Theo- 
phrast. de Odor. § 28. Dioscor. 
i, 4. 

Dioscor. ii. 101. 


2a/i\pufcov. Dioscor. iii. 47. 
Geopon. xi.’27. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 22. 

13 Dioscor. iii. 25. Sibthorp, 
Flo» Greec. tab. 341. 

i'* Prosper. Alpin. de Medicor. 
i^^gypt. iv. 10. p. 296. Dioscor. 
i. 19. 

UevKeBavoQ, Dioscor. iii. 92. 

Athen. i. 49. x. 1 8. 

17 Dioscor. iv. 79. 

1® Twenty-one villages were, 
last century, employed in the cul- 
tivation of the lentiscus, from 
which this gum is procured by 
boring the trunks during summer 
with a small sharp iron. Chand- 
ler, Traii%ls, i, 60. 

Hazelquist, Travels, p. 297. 
Plin. Natn, Hist. xii. 36 ; xxiv. 
74. Dioscor. i. 90. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 1. 
Dioscor. iii. 35. Plin. xix 68. 
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last-mentioned island alone produced the Idsean^bram- 
ble, whose flowers were used in remedies for oph- 
tlialmia.* The inhabitants of Rhodes obtained from 
the Egyptian, or Pharaoh’s fig-tree, a medicinal gum 
esteemed a remedy against the bite ofc serpents.® 
In early spring, before the appearance of the frilit, 
they gently bruised ‘the bark with a stone, upon 
which, on all sides, there gushed forth a kind of 
liquor which, oollected with flocks of wool or with 
sponge, was suffered to. harden, formed into small 
round cakes, and preserved in earthen vases.’ 

The modes of collecting the ladanum,'* of which 
the bes* sort appears to have been found ^ in Cyprus,® 
was still more curious. It was found in spring ex- 
uding from the leaves of a species of coatus on which 
the goats delighted to feed. As they pastured among 
the plants the gum attached itself to thfeir beards 
and the long hair about their legs, from whence 
it was removed by the goatherds, who melted and 
strained it like honey, after which it was rolled up 
into balls and sold to the merchants. Sometimes, 


^ Dioscor. iv. 38. 

2 Id. i. 181. 's Id. ibid. 

^ C£. Chandler, i. 284. 
^Dioscor. i. 128. Plin. ^Nat. 
Hist, xii. 37. Toumefort, who 
gives a representation of the 
whip of numerous thongs used 
in collecting the ladanum, de- 
scribes one of the localities in 
which it is produced, and the 
manner in which it is gathered. 
Enfin tirant du c6te de la mer, 
nous nous trouvames sur des 
collines seches et sablonneuses, 
couvertes de ces petits arbris- 
‘‘ seaux qui foumissent le lada- 
num. C*etoit dans# la plus 
grande chaleur du jour, et il ne 
“ faisoit pas de vent : cette dis- 
'position du temprf est neces- 
saire pour amasser le ladanum. 
Sept ou huit paysans en chem- 


“ ise et en cale^on, rouloient 
“ leurs fouets sur ces plantes ; a 
force de les secouer et de les 
frotter sur les feuille^ de cet 
" arbuste, leurs courroyes se 
chargeoicnt d’un^ esp^ce de glu 
“ odoriferante, attachee sur les 
** feuilles ; c’est une partie du sue 
“ nourricier de la plante, lequel 
transude au travers de la tia- 
sure de ces feuMes comme une 
sueur gr^sse, dont les gouttes 
“ sont luisantes, et aussi claires 
que la ter^benthine. Lorsque 
les fouets sont bien chargez de 
“ cette graisse on en ratisse les 
courroyes avec un couteau, et 
“ Ton met en pains ce que Ton 
eu detache : e’est ce que nous 
“ recevons sous le nom de lada- 
num.” Voyage du Levant, t. i. 

p. 88. 
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however, a number of eords were thrown over the 
shrubs, about which the gum collected. 

In addition to the above, the islands fumishod 
numerous other commodities, such as onions,^ of 
which the^ best came from Cypros and Corcyra ; ® 
beans from Lemnos ; * from Rhodes ampelitis,* pitch, ^ 
the best white transparent glue,® raisins,^ chalk,® 
«carob8,® dried figs, which procured agreeable dreams,^® 
excellent aphyse^ and cabbage-8eed,» which last was 
in great request at Alexandria,^® almonds from Naxos 
and Cypros,^® whence also came the best pomegran- 
ates,^* mustard,^® and excellent lettuces grown in 
the neighbourhood of Paphos.^*^ n , 

Lesbos produced myrtle-berries and figs ; Cds and 
Cypros^® exported odoriferous unguents®® and honey; 
Scyros, variegated marbles ; ®® Ceos, pears and service- 
berries;®® Euboea, sheep,®* pears,®® shining apples,®® 
olives,®^ walnuts, walnut-wood,®® an inferior kind of 


1 Lucian. Dial. Meret. xiv. 
Sibthorp, Flor. Gr»c. tab. 826. 
Dioseor. ii. 181. 

2 Plin.'Nat. Hist. xix. 32. Cy- 

pros was likewise celebrated fi)r 
its garlic. Theoph. Hist. Plant, 
vii. 4. 11. * Athen. ix. 2. 

* Strafe, vii. 5. t. ii. p. 106. 

® Didymus,Tap. Geogon. vi. 5. 1. 
. ® Dioseor. iii. 101. 

7 Athen. i. 49. 

8 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 1. 

9 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 2. 4. 
Dioseor. iii. 10^. 

10 Athen. iii. 19. 

11 Athen. vii. 24* ' 

12 Id. ix. 9. Cf. Demosth. 
cont. Dionysod. § 1, for the trade 
between this island and Egypt. 

1^ Athen. ii* 89. Ammon, v. 

iLfXvy^aXri, p. 12. 

1^ Meurs. Cyprus, ii. 4.'p. 89. 

1^ Poll. vi. 67* Athen. i. 49. 

1® Columell. de Re Rust. xi. 8. 

p. 484. 


17 Meurs. Cyprus, ii. 4. p. 89. 

18 Athen. xiv. 67. 

19 Athen. xv. 89. In Cypros a 
delicate perfume was manufac- 
tured from the oenanthe which in 
Greece was inodorous ; avrrf 3* eV 
KvTTp^ ^verai opeiyrj Kal 

/ioc*' OTTO rfje ev rp *EX\U^i oi; 
yt'yerai Sid ro doS/uoy. Theoph. 
de Odor. § 27* Plin. Nat. Hist, 
xiii. 2. 

20 Dioseor. i. 70. 

21 Diophan. ap. Geopon.xv. 7. 1. 
Synes. Epist. 147* Eustath. ad 
II, /3. 677. ad Dion. Perieg. 530. 

22 Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. v. 
521. 

28 Athen. xiv. 63. 

2* Id. y. S2. 2« Id. i. 49. 

26 Id. L 49. 

27 Dicsearch. Stat. Graec. ap. 
Geograph. 'Minor, t. ii. p. 19. 
Plin. iv. 12. 

28 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 7. 7. 
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Meal,* * marble, ® iron, phagroi, anchovies^ turbots, 
and soles ; * Thera, variegated garments ; ^ Chios, 
goft beds and large casks or jars;* Crete, cypress- 
wood,* C3rprian figs,^ hemlock,® honey,® and bees* 
wax,*® which was blanched in the rays •of the sun 
and moon. These articles of merchandise were like- 
wise supplied by Cypros ; ** which also exported rich 
flowered or variegated hangings,*^ triclinia cushionsr^* 
table-cloths,*^ oakum,** bronze vessels,** nails, *’^ &c. 
Snails,*® which formed an important article in the 
materia medica of the ancients, were exported from 
Chios and Astypalsea,*® a small island among the 
Sporades,^® which likewise carried on jf considerable 
fishery,** and boasted an excellent breed of horses.** 
Thasos furnished the sculptors . of Gireece with g, 
fine white marble which constituted the material 
of two celebrated statues of the Empelor Adrian 


1 Poll. vii. 48. 77. iv. 118. 

® Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 
V. 521. 

^ Athen. vii. 30. 45. 

^ Tibull. Eleg. iii. 3. 13. 

^ Athen. i. 49. 

® Id. i. 49. Lucian. Ver. 
Hist. c. ii. § 40. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
xxiv.*61. 

7 Theoph. Hist. Plant. 2. 3. 
® Dioscor. iv. 79. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. XXV. 95. 

9 Pashley, Travels, i. 228. 
Dioscor, ii. 105. Plin. Nat. 
Hist, xxi. 49. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xx. 87. xv. 
19. Synes. Epist. 147. Dioscor. 
i. 182. 

1® T5 irapaTriraff/ia Kvirpiov to 
TToiKlXoy. Aristoph. ap. Poll. x. 
32. 

” Trebell. Poll. Ckud. § 13. 

1* Vopisc. Aurelian. § 12. 

1^ Quint. Curt. ix. 

1® Dioscor. i. 134. ^ 
i*?^ Damogeron, ap. Geopon. x. 
64. 4. 

1® Dioscor. ii. 1 1 . 


19 Plin. Nat, Hist. viii. 59. xxx. 

11 . 

Strab. X. 5. t. ii. p. 392. 
Bentley, Dissert, on Phal. i. 169. 
357, sqq. Steph. (|e Urb. p. 
189, b. speaks of it as one of 
the Cyclades. 

21 Dapper, Description des Isles 
de TArchipel. p. 1 85. 

22 Cf. Oppian. Cyneg. i. 170. 
where he celebrates the horses of 
Crete. ITi a former chapter I have 
spoken of a breed of wild asses 
said to be found in modern times 
in the island of Cythera or Cerjgo. 
It is Ceiigotto, , however, that is 
celebrated by Buondelmonti, for 
its asses, § 10. p. 65. But Bos- 
chini, whom Dapper perhaps fol- 
lows (Descript, des Isles de TAr- 
chipel. p. 378), restores the ani- 
mals to Cerigo : ha gran quan- 
" tita d’Asim salvatichi ch’ hanno 

una certa pietra in la testa, che 
vale* contro il mal caduco ; e 
facilita il parto alle donne.*' 
L'Arcipelago, p. 0. Venezia, 
1658. 4"- 
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at Athene.* The marble of Chios was dead black, 
like the obsidian stone, and slightly transparent. 

Cerinthos in Euboea, furnished a sort of light dry 
earth,® used to preserve corn in granaries. Malta 
supplied the idle and luxurious ladies of Greece 
with a domestic kind of lap-dogs.® Sciathos was 
famous for its mullets; Melos exported kids ;* Naxos 
and Scyros, milch goats and lobsters ; ® Leros, guinea 
fowl ; Samos, peacocks ; and Cypros, hairy sheep ® 
and doves.^ Among the wild and almost inacces- 
sible cliffs of modem Crete is found a species of 
blue nightingale,® in size somewhat inferior to the 
thrush, which it resembled in the richness rnd va- 
riety of its notes. This bird is often caught and 
ke])t in cageS; where it is sometimes taught to imi- 
tate the human voice. Occasionally it forms an 
article of traffic, and is exported into Italy; but if 
the ancients traded in these birds, the passage in 
which it may be mentioned has escaped me. In 
the same island is found an elegant sort of merops 
which darts in flocks along the sides of the thymy 
mountains in pursuit of the bees, which delight in 
those fragrant places. It is of rich and variegated 
plumage like the parrokeet. The children take it in 
a very ingenious manner; passing a crooked pin with 
a fine thread attached through the hard corslet of the 
cicada, they“let go the insect which mounts, thus trans- 
fixed, into the air. The merops, bold and voracious, 
immediately pounces upon and gorges it, when the 
pin sticks in the throat, the bird becomes hooked like 
a fish, and is easily drawn down and taken. 


1 Winkel. Hist, de TArt. t. i. 
p. 41. 

® Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii, 
10. 7. 

* Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. 

р. S31. 

* Athen. 1.6. 

* Athen. i. 49. vii. 45. 

® Saligniac. Itin. Hierosol. t. iv. 

с. vii. 


t Athen. xiv. 70. 'H Ktijr^ooc 
A' triXeiae Sia<l>6povS‘ 

8 Dapper. Description des Isles 
de rArchipel. p. 460. Travellers 
make mention of a species of 
white nightingale in Abyssinia 
with a tail tVo palms in length. 
Jerome Lobo, Voyage d’Abis- 
sinie, i. 89. 
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• Thfe next branch of Greek commerce .which de- 
mands our notice was that carried on with the 
^countries on the Adriatic, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Gaul, and Spain. This trade was in most in- 
stances of later origin than that maijjtained with 
regions lying more to the East, but nevertheless 
came at length to, bo of considerable importance, 
especially after the Hellenic colonies in Italy 
Sicily had ris^Jii to eminence. The cities founded, 
moreover, on the coast^j of Illyria exercised consid- 
erable influence over the commerce of Greece, by 
imparting to the rude natives a taste for her pro- 
ductions and manufactures, and exciting them to 
the exercise of greater industry to supply suitable 
commodities in their turn. Nevertlipless, the in- 
formation we possess on this subject is extremely , 
scanty. 

The barn-door fowls of these regions,' though in- 
ferior to those of Greece, and of a smaller size, 
wore yet exported thither, simply because they were 
foreign, while the natives on the contrary were 
eager to enrich their country with the .breed of 
Attica. Wild turnips and parsnips,^ it has been 
remarked by Hie ancients, were found growing in 
Halmatia ; ^ but as they abound in most other 
countries, it seems not unreasonable to infer, from 
this jiarticular mentioned of theiji, tha^ they were 
exported.* The best iris, the odoriferous roots of 
which were much used in the making of perfume, 
came from the interior of Illyria,^ where, having 


1 Athen. vii. 23, " Id. ix. 8. 

^ Among the exports of this 
country gold, found in a virgin 
state, near the surface of the 
earth, was at one time included:’ 
aurum .... invenitui# aliquando 
in summa tellure pro tin us, rara 
felicitate : ut nuper iir Dalmatia 
principatu Neronis, • singulis die- 
bus etiam quinquagenas libras fun- 
dens. Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 21. 

VOL. III. 


Thus, wild carrots have in 
modern times been exported from 
Crete for medicinal purposes. 
Prosper. Alpin. de Medicin. 7E- 
gypt. iv. 11. p. 306. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 5. 3. 
Damogeron, ap. Geopon. vii. 13. 
4. Florent. ap. id. vi. 8. 1. 
Leontin. ap. id. xi. 21. Plin. 
Nat. Hist, xxi. 7. 

2 B 
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been dng.up and cleared of the leaves, they* wore 
strung on a linen cord and dried in the shade. 

From the same country also were obtained the 
aspalathos' and the wild spikenard, “ whose leaf re- 
sembled tliEkt of the ivy, though somewhat smaller 
and' rounder. The wines of the Adriatic shore were 
in no great request. That which was called Prfctu- 
tkin® was light and aromatic, and therefore deceived 
those who drank of it, being powerfully intoxicating 
and somniferous. The wines, of Istria partook of tlie 
same character. 

From the city of Apollonia was exported the 
substance calved pissasphaltos,® brought down .Jby the 
river from the Ceraunian mountains, and found in 
l&rge lumps upon the shore. It exhaled a mingled 
odour of pitch and bitumen. Great quantities of 
salt® were made in another part of Illyria, where, 
during the spring, they took of the water of a stream 
flowing forth from a cleft in the rock and poured it 
into shallow pits exposed ajvparently to the sun and 
air, where it hardened in about five days into salt. 
The beans of Apollonia were famous for keeping 
long.’ Other Illyrian commodities were slaves, ain- 
pelitis,® cattle, and skins, for whidh the natives 
received wine and oil, and other productions, of 
civilised countries in return.® 

The wines of apeient Italy, which formed an im- 
portant article in the commerce of that country,’" 
are so familiar to most persons that it will bo suf- 
ficient barely to enumerate the principal of them, — 
as the Faleinian, the Csccuban,” the Alban, the Sur- 
rentine, the Bruqdusian, and the Antheia, a Thurian 

1 Dioscor. i. 1 9. ® Id. i. 9. Theoph. Hist. Plant, viil. 1 0. 

® Dioscor. V. 1 1 . Cf. Sarracen. 3. The same quality is attributed 
ad loc. p. 105. Plin. Nat. Hist. ‘ to the beans of Cyzicos, id. ib. 
xiv. 6. ® Strabwvii. t. i. p. 487. 

* Leontinus, ap. Geopon. xv. 9 Id. v. 1. 1. i. p. 346. 

8. 1. ■ Lucian. Navig. seu Vot. § 23. 

® Strab. vii. 5. t. ii. p. 106. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 331. Didy- 
Dioscor. i. 100. mus, ap. Geopon. viii. 22. 1. 

^ Strab. vii. 5. t. ii. p. 108. i* Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 6. 
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wine.** Of medicinal herbs and substancdfe, Italy 
exported considerable quantities, and among them 
were the hyssop,® the melilot,® from the country 
^round Nola, the wild spikenard,* the madder,® cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Ravenna, and Cel- 
tic spikenard from the Ligurian Alps,® which 'was 
kept tied up in handfuls, together with its roots. 
Of this article vast quantities, as much it is said as 
sixty tons peiw annum, were in the last century ex- 
ported from hence intq the inland parts of Africa, 
as ^Ethiopia and Abyssinia,^ where it was chiefly 
used in softening and rendering shining the skin. 
Another export of Italy was the Ligutian all-heal,® 
from the lofty and umbrageous summits of the Ap- 
ennines, where it flourished chipfly along the edge 
of the water-courses. 

There was in this same mountainous district a 
species of snail,® furnished with a shell in winter, 
which appears to have been both eaten and used 
as a medicine. 

In many parts of Italy they still make use of 
snails for the same purpose, digging them- up out 
of the earth with an iron instrument. The ancients 
kept tame snafls for eating, which they fatted with 
a mixture of flour and sweet wine.*” In France 
they are still fed oa vine leaves’* in cagesj where 


^ Strab. V. t. i. p. 357. Casaub. 
Dioscor. V. 10, seq. 

2 Florent. ap. Geopon. vi. 8. 1. 
* Dioscor. iii. 4*8. ** Id. i. 9. 

® *EpvBp6Sayoy. Dioscor. iii. 
60. 

® Dioscor. i. 7. The leaves of 
this plant were used as a bait for 
fish at all seasons of the year. 
Geopon. xx. 24. 1. Damogeron, 
ap. id. vii. 1 3. 4 ; 24. *4^ Florent. 
ap. id. vi. 8. 1. Columell. de Re 
Rust. xii. 20. 

Hazelquist, Travels, p. 302. 

® AiyvffTiKov* Dioscor. iii. 58. 
9 Dioscor. ii. 11. 


Martin Math6e, Notes sur 
Dioscoride, p. 118. 

The Greeks on the coast of 
the Black Sea still esteem the 
large vine-snail a delicacy, in 
which they chiefly indulge during 
Lent. Pallas, Travels in South- 
ern Russia, iv. 247. These deli- 
cacies are probably not in season 
until they begin to fly the Pleiades 
and seek the shade of the leaves : 
*AW oTTor ay ^epioiKOQ diro yOo- 
fialyrf, 

UKri'id^ag (jtevywy, Tort dri tnedefiog 
ovicdri oiytwy* 

Hesiod. 0pp. et Dies, 571, seq. 

2 B 2 
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they attain an immense size. Connoisseurs in* snails ' 
find a great difference in their flesh, according to 
the plants and trees on which they pasture. Thosq 
which attach themselves to the wormword plant are 
bitter, while such as are found among calamint, 
penhyroyal, and origany, have an extremely agree- 
able flavour. « 

Among the delicacies of Italy best known to the 
ancients, and doubtless exported, were mushrooms,' 
of which several excellent sorts are still produced ; 
those particularly which the Tuscans call Prignoli 
and Porcini, which, being boiled and afterwards 
dredged with flour and fried, are exceedingly sa- 
voury.^ The real Porcini arc salted and preserved 
,with peculiar care, to be eaten during Lent and 
other fasts. 

There aVe found in the kingdom of Naples cer- 
tain stones,* which being sunk in the ground, covered 
with a thin layer of earth, and irrigated with warm 
water, produce mushrooms in four days. These 
stones are preserved both at Rome and at Naples 
in eelloirs, for the production of mushrooms. Oc- 
casionally, however, contrivances of this sort prove 
fatal. In a convent in France where the nuns cul- 
tivated mushrooms on a hot bed in a cellar,, the 
noisomfe exhalations destroyed *«everal persons sent 
down to collect them.'^ 

It has been seen that the yew-tree of Arcadia 
was much used by cabinet-makers; but the Italian 
yew * is mentioned by Greek botanists only for its 
singular and noxious properties, since the birds, they 
inform us, which ate of its berries turned black, 
while men were afflicted with troublesome diseases. 
Around that of Gaul the imagination had woven a 
tissue of terrors almost equal to that which modern 

« 

1 DioBCor* iv. 83. ^ Valmont de Bomare, Diet. 

o Tv/r i.» TIT at./ at a d’Hist. Nat. t. ii. p. 594. 

2 Martin Matnee, Notes sur ,, ^ 

Dioscoride, p. 385. 

» Id. ib. 


^ Dioscor. iv. 80. 
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times* have cast about the upas ; for, tp jfleep, or 
even to recline, beneath its shade, was supposed to 
cause dangerous maladies and occasionally even death. 

The plant of most deadly qualities known to the 
ancients grew plentifully in the mounteins of the 
Vestini, neighbours of the Sabines.^ It was iden- 
tical in nature with .that of Pontos, and many extra- 
ordinary circumstances are related of its effects. iJy 
the mere tou^h it was said to possess the power to 
benumb the scorpion, , which again recovered its 
activity if brought in contact with the hellebore. 
It was used by hunters in the chace to destroy 
wild l^easts, and by physicians for various purj>oscs. 
At present it appears to be found chiefly among 
the recesses of the Rhoetian Alps, frgm whence it 
])asses to the Papal States and the kingdom of 
Naples, in both which countries there is a parti- 
cular class of men whose sole occupation is the 
extirpation of wolves, and who formerly used to 
sell this poison o[)enly on the bridge of St. Angelo, 
at Rome.^ 

Among the other exports of Italy may « be enu- 
merated the squills of Minturna?,'* which exceeded 
in size those 6f Smyrna, and the lobsters of Alex- 
andria : amber, too, and coal, of which there are 
said to have been jnines in Liguria,^ fouiTd their 
way into the channels of commerge. The amber of 
the Po existed only in the regions of mythology.^ 
Calabria supplied ])itch,^ and bronze from Temes- 
sa Etruria, resin,“ figured gold, plate and articles in 
bronze,^ Thurii, gypsum, and wine;^® Tarentum, fine 

^ Dioscor. iv. 77, seq. apterrog ylverai ^aXicog, ijy Koi 

® Martin Mathee, Notes sur re/bixpay d^pi tov yvy ol Ka\a€pot 
Dioscoride, p. 382 , Xtyovo-i kuI 01 fidp^apoi, wtrTrep 

^ Athen. i. 12. * aldovpeyoL pLeTaToifjffai, #ca0’ 0 X 0 - 

Theoph. de Lapid, § 16. KXrjplay r^y tov ^Opripov <jfiijyr)y, 

® Lucian, de Electro seu Cyg- Tzetz. Schol. in Lycoph. 854. 
nis, § 1, ® Dioscor. i, 97. Strab.wi. t. i, p. 393, Casaub. 

7 Gog. Origine dts Loix, iv. « Dioscor. i. 92, 

223. Horn. Odyss. a, 182, seq. 9 Athen. i. 49. 

Steph. Byzant. p. 703. d. Eyda Theoph. de Lapid. § 64. 
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gauze-like .fabrics; Italy,* generally, groats and salt- 
beef,* whetstones, wax,® and adarces, used as a den- 
trifice Algidum, transparent radishes;* Apulia, cap- 
paris ;® Campania, wheat, from which the best gruel 
was made, zea, and panic.’ Northern Italy, which 
abounded in forests, reared immense droves of pigs, 
which were fed on acorns, so <that Rome was al- 
most entirely supplied from thence with pork and 
bacon.® '^It likewise exported millet, pjtch,® exceed- 
ingly fine wool from the neiglijjourhood of Mutina and 
the banks of the Scultenna,*® long coarse wool from 
Liguria and the country of the Symbri,** with a mid- 
dling sort from the neighbourhood of Padua; with 
which coats, carpets, with several varieties of shaggy 
cloth, were manufactured.** 

This part of Italy, likewise, produced immense 
quantities Of wine, which the inhabitants laid up in 
tuns as large as dwelling-houses.** .Gold mines were 
anciently worked in the country of the Vercelli.** 

The chief exports of Sicily were wheat,** of which 


^ Lucian. Dial. Meret. vii. § 2. 
Calumn. non Tern. Cred. § 16. 

® Athen. i. 49. 

* Dioscor. ii. 1 94. 

* Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 47. 

xvi. 66. ‘ 

^ Id. xix. 26. 

® Dioscor. ii. fCG. 

Strab. V. t. i. p. 372. Ca- 
saub. Plin. Nat. Hist, xviii. 
11 . 

® At v\ai TOtravTtfv jSa- 

Aavov, ek twv ivrevdey vo- 

(pop^iuty Tpiifterai to 

nXior. Strab. v. 1. t. i. p. 352- 
From other parts of Italy a simi- 
lar supply was obtained. The 
forest of Lucania, whose acorns 
fattened large droves of wild 
hogs, afforded, as a species of 
“ tribute, a plentiful supply of 
“ cheap and wholesome meat. 
“ During five months of the year 
a regular allowance of bacon 


“ was distributed to the poorer 
“ citizens ; and the annual con- 
“ sumption of the capital, at a 
“ time when it had much declined 
“ from its former lustre, waft as- 
“ cert^ned, by an edict of Valen- 
“ tinian the Third, at three mil- 

lions six hundred and twenty- 
“ eight thousand pounds." Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, v. 281, 

9 Dioscor. i. 97. 

Strab. V. 1. t. i. 352, Plin. 
Nat. Hist. viii. 7. Columell. de 
Re Rust. vii. 2. Martial, xiv. 135. 

11 Strab. V. 1. t. i. p. 352. 

12 Id. V. 1. 1. i. p. 353. 

• 13 Id. V. l.,t. i. p. 352. 

1* Id. V. 1. 1. i. p. 353. 

1^ Herod, vii. 158. Thucyd. hi. 
86. lorio, Storia del Commercio, 
t. iv, 1. ii. c. iii. p. 229. Demosth. 
cont. Dionysod. § 3. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, viii. 6. 6. 
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the Ifest and cleanest came from the nei^hl^Jurhood 
of Agrigentum;’ cheese,^ wdiich appears to have been 
made in all parts of the island, as far back at least 
'as the days of Polyphemos; hogs,* pigeons, and doves,^ 
whose chief haunt was about the temple of Aphro- 
dite® on Mount Eryx ; variegated robes,® costly .fur- 
niture, more partic\ilarly jdate and pillows,’ and su- 
perbly wrought chariots." The Sicilian saffron,® grown 
in the neigh}^ourhood of Centuri])a was of “an infe- 
rior quality, but seems nevertheless to have been 
imported into Italy,*" where it is supposed to have 
been ajiplied to the dyeing of the cedar beams used 
in the, construction of temples. • 

The honey of Mount llybla,** cclebriltcd through 
all antiquity, constituted another imj)ortant article 
of commerce, as did likewise, nSore particularly, thb 
Adrian and the Mamertinian, 

Among the better known plants of Sicily were 
the marjoram,'- and the cactus, the latter of which 
was eaten, whether fresh or pickled.'* 

From the neighbourhood of Tetras, was obtained 
a sort of stone which became light and i>orous in 
burning so as to resemble the pumice.** 

About the ‘Erinajan promontory a species of jet 
wag found in groat plenty, which when burnt emitted 
a bituminous odour.*®. 

Sicily likewise exported salt,*® emcraldg,'’ lapis S2)c- 
cularis,*** and agates.*® An abundant su])ply of coial 


* Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 4. 

6 . 

2 Athen. xiv. 76. i. 49. Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 868. Pac. 249. 

3 Athen i. 49. 

4 Casaub. ad Theoph. Char. p. 
167. 

5 Larcher, Mem. sur Venus, p 

187. \ 

^ Athen xiv. 76. 

7 Id. ii. 29, seq. 

® Id. i. 49. • 

9 Florent. ap. Geopon. vi. 8. 1. 
Dioscor. i. 25. 


Diophan. ap. Geopon. xv. 7* 
1. Dioscor. ii. 101. Cluver. Sicil. 
Antiq. i. 11. S;l. Ital. xiv. 200. 
Varro, de Re Rust. hi. 16. 14. 

12 Diolcor. hi. 47. 

13 Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 4. 
10. Athen. ii. 

1*^ Theoph. de Lapid. § 15. 

Id. ib. 

1® Dioscor. V. 126. 

^7 jqin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 18. 
1® Id. XXX vi. 45. 

19 This stone appears to have 
derived its name Iroiii a Sicilian 
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was obtained from the sea around Cape J^acfiynos, 
near Syracuse and from Agrigentum, a liquid bitu- 
men found floating on the clear surface of fountains^ 
and burnt instead of oil in lam])s, and therefore called 
by some thtj oil of Sicily.^ Poisons of great force 
were also found in the island. Among the favourite 
dishes of the ancients were tliQ lampreys and eels 
o^ the Pharo of Messina,^ the bellies of thumiies 
caught near Cape Pachynos/ snails,^ aiyi oysters from 
Cape Pcloros.^ 

The Lipari islands exported sulphur/ alum/ reddle, 
pumice stone, ^ crabs, and anchovies ; Corsica, tim- 
of a superior quality; Sardinia, carnelians,‘‘^ quails, 
salt provisions, wax,^^ and honey, which though bitter, 
because the bee there fed on wormw^ood, was much 
ilscd in cosmetics. In this island likewise was found 
the seseli,^^- the juice of Mdiich, extracted from the 
root, was set to thicken in tlie shade, because', ex- 
posed to the sun, it evaporated altogether. It was 
esteemed a cure for the toothache. The persons 


river : KaXoc \tSoc teal b d^d- 
Tffij b aVo ^ov * Azarov Trora^av 
rov tv lLLKe\i(jf.f teal TTioXelrai ti- 
/uoc. Theoph. de Lapid. § 31. 
Cf*. Vib. Sequent, p. 3. Oberlin. 

Cernitur egregius lapis hie, cui 
noinen achates : 

Hoc dederat huvius cujus ge- 
nerator ad undas : 

Hanc simulacra vides venis os- 
ten dere gemmam. 

Prisciaii Perieg. 502, sqq. 

1 Dioscor. V. 1 Jj 9. On the Co- 
rol of modern Sicily se^ Spallan- 
zani, Travels, Introduction, vol. i. 
p. 3C. Cf. Theoph Hist. Plant, 
iv. 7. 3. 

2 Dioscor. i. 99. 

A then. i. 6. vii. 53. 

^ Id. iii. 85. 

5 Dioscor. ii. 18. « 

A then. i. G. iii. 44. 

7 Dioscor. V. 1 24. 


® Dioscor. V. 123. Strab. vi. 2. 
t. ii. p. 39. According to the 
conjecture of Spallanzani the alum 
obtained by the ancients from 
Lipari was the production of the 
neighbouring island of Vulcano. 
Otherwise the vein must be lost, 
since though he traversed every 
foot of the island he only found 
some traces or efflorescences of it. 
Travels in the two Sicilies, iv. 
118. Dolomieu, Voyage aux 
lies de Lipaii. p. 78. 

9 Spallanzani, ii. 298. 

Athen. iii. 64. 

Id. i. 6. 

12 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 8. 2. 

13 Theoph. de Lapid. § 23. 

1 ^ Dioscor. ii. 11. 

13 Poll. vi. 48. 

1^ Dydim. d,p. Geopon. vi. 5. 8. 

•7 Dioscor. iii. 92. 
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femployed in collecting it were careful to anpiiii their 
beard and nostrils with oil of roses, in order to es- 
cape those pains and vertigoes which would otherwise 
have been caused by its effluvia. The little island 
of Elba exported iron ore and a precious §tone richly 
sprinkled with brilliant colours.^ • 

With Gaul Greece ^?arried on no groat trade. The 
few articles which it thence obtained were hams, 
reckoned among the best in the ancient world, ^ pitch, 
larch, resin, ^ wool ; Frepcli lavender, from the is- 
land of Ilieres ; wormwood from Xaintonges se- 
seli,^’ whetstones called passernices,'^ and carbuncles 
from M^irseillcs, which were so highly esteemed, that 
a stone of very small size sold for fifty pieces of 
gold.^^ In the environs of lluscino^^^ a very fine sort 
of mullet was caught in certain sandy lagoons near * 
the sea. Aquitania produced gold ; Belgium a sort 
of white stone {pierre franche) which was sawed into 
tiles more easily than wood, and used for mosaics.’^ 

The produce of Spain and Portugal was richer 
and more varied: merino rams“ for breeding, valued at 
two hundred and forty pounds, were thence i\uported 
into Greece, together with wool of the very finest 
quality.^" At earlier period superior cloth had 
been, manufactured for exportation.^^ The linen of 
Emporia} and of tlie Saltiseti long continued to 
be famous, The kermes procured &om S])ain 
were of an inferior (juality, but they always con- 
tinued to be an article of commerce,^® as well as 


^ Strab. V. 2. t. i. p. 3G1. Plin. 
Nat. Hist. iii. 12. xxxiv. 41. 
Viet. Var Lect. xix. 10. 

2 Athen. xiv. 75. 

^ Id. V. 40. 

Dioscor. i. 92. 

® Id. iii. 28. 

® Id. iii. 60. 

7 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 47. 

8 Theoph. de Lapid,. § 18. 

9 Strab. iv. 1. t. i. p. 292. 

Plin. Nat. Hist xxxvi. 44. 


Strab. iii. t. j. p. 213. Ca- 
saub. Plin. Nat. Hist. viii. 49. 
Diod. Sicul.%v. 

Plin. Nat. Hist, viii, 48. 

13 Strab. iii. t. i. p. 21 3. Casaub. 

14 Strab. iii. t. i. p. 213. Ca- 
saub. Sil. Italic, iii.^373. 

15 Dioscor. iv. 4^8. Plin, Nat. 
Hist. ix. 65. 

1® I).* Juan Pablo Canals y 
Marti, sob. la Purp. de los An- 
tig. c. V. 
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the alwip/ the slate used in medicine, the whet- 
stone,^ lapis specularis,^ the sory,^ minium,^ and pal- 
mati, round pebbles having within the figure of a 
palm-tree, found near Munda.^ 

The cinj;»abar^ of this country was artificial,® and 
produced from the mixture of a certain ore and ar- 
gentiferous sand, which being cast into furnaces as- 
sumed a most brilliant and flame-like colour. In 
the mities the above ore emitted sp pestilential a 
vapour that, to protect theipselves from it, the work- 
men covered their faces with a mask of transparent 
bladders, which at once guarded their eyes and pre- 
vented their*inhaling it, until by their own Ifreath it 
had been somewhat tempered. This pigment was 
used by artists in painting the most costly and 
gorgeous frescoes. 

It has ^ften been remarked that Spain ^ was to 
the ancient world what Peru and Mexico afterwards 
were to Spain. Gold and silver abounded almost 
throughout the land. The miners in constant work- 
ing were numerous ; the rivers and mountain-torrents 
rolled (Jown golden sands ; and frequently after floods 
morsels of this precious metal were discovered flash- 
ing and glittering among the rocks and stones.^® Sil- 
ver was so plentiful, that the natives applied ,it to 
the most common uses, and . the Phoenicians and 
Greeks who first^ touched upon the shore not only 
freighted their ships with it, but absolutely cast 


1 Dioscor. V. 123. See Don 
Guil. Bowles, Introd. a la Hist. 
Nat. &c., de Espag. p. 39. Dillon, 
Trav. through Spain.,. 220. D. J. 
P. Canals y Marti, c. viii. 

2 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 47. 

3 Id. xxxvi. 45. 

4 Dioscor. V. 119. 

5 Id. V. 109. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 29. 

7 Sometimes, however, ‘the mi- 
neml would appear to have been 
found in a natural state : klvpcl- 
j3apt , . . (vpiffKtadai vtto twp ’ 1 / 3 ^- 


pu}y ojLLOv T(p 'XpvrTtp Xeyerai, 
Pausan. viii. 39. 6. 

® Theoph. de Lapid. § 58. D. 
J. P. Canals y Marti, cap. vi. 

9 Cf. Diodor. Sicul. v. 36, seq. 
t.-* i. p. 359. Wesseling. lorio, 
Storia del Commercio, t. v. 1. ii. 
c. vii. seq. p. 254, sqq. 

KaTfi^epovffi ol Trorafigl 
Kal ol y^^elfjLa^poi rrlv ‘)(pvariT7iy 
dfJLpiov, TToWaxov Kal kv toIq dvv- 
Bpoig rdvoiQ^ovday, k, r. X. Strab. 
hi. t. i. p. 216. Casaub. Plin. 
Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 4. 
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Away tlieir anchors and supplied their places with 
masses of silver.^ 

The large and opulent province of Bsetica, now 
Andalusia, supplied the ancient world with numerous 
valuable commodities, among which w^e wheat, 
wine,^ oil/ bees’ wax, honey, pitch, ^ kermes,^ venni- 
lion not inferior to that of Sinope/ rock-salt, and ex- 
cellent salt-fish.® The thunnies of this part of Spaii^ 
were said to fatten, like droves of wild hogs,^ on the 
large acorns of the dwar^ oak which grew plentifully 
along the coast, and dipped its fruit into the sea. 
Hence, too, were obtained numerous species of shell- 
fish, an^ong which were conchs of enoxmous size,.^^ 
The congers and muraenas, likewise, attained ex- 
traordinary dimensions, some of them weighing no 
less than eighteen minse, while jpolypi^were found' 
a full talent in weight, and cuttle-fish a yard in 
length.” 

The Spartium, or Spanish broom, principally used 
in the manufacture of ropes” and cables, grew chiefly” 
along the high and arid plains of Valentia and Ca- 
talonia, through which passed the great high road 
from Italy.” Spain exported, besides, cumin, to- 
gether with wild rocket,” which grew chiefly on 
the sliores of the Atlantic.^^ The seeds were siib- 


1 Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist.xxxiii. 31. 

2 Plin. Nat. Hist. xvii. 3. 

3 Id. xiv. 6. 

^ Lucian. Navig. § 23. Damog- 
eron, ap. Geopon. ix. 26. Plin. 
Nat. Hist. XV. 2. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xiv. 20. 

® Strab. iii. t. i. p. 21 2, seq. 
Casaub. Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 41. 
xvi. 8. lorio, Storia del Com- 
mercio, t. iv. 1. ii. c. x. p. 269. 

Justin, xliv. 1. Plin. Nat. 
Hist, xxxiii. 7. Viti:;iiv. vii. 8. 

® Lucian. Navig. § 23. Athen. 
iii. 84. Poll. Onomast. vi. 48. 


9 Strab. iii. t. W p. 215. Ca- 
saub, Atnen. vii. 14. 

Strab. iii. t. i. p. 215. Ca- 
saub. 

Id. ib. 12 Athen. v. 40. 

1^ It is now found in gardens 
on the gulf of Cadizs. The 
^ Spartiunf Junceum (Spanish 
‘ broom) showed its admirable 
‘ flowers over a garden- wall which 
^ was higher than a man’s head. 
^ This plant is discoverable at a 
‘ great distance by its fine smell.” 
Osbeck, ^Voyage to China, i. 81. 
i'* Strab. iii. 4. t. i. p, 275. 

1^ Dioscor. ii. 69. 

16 Id. iii. 170. 
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stituted by the natives for mustard. In fact, we find 
that it was a common practice among the ancients 
to use the seed of rocket in seasoning their dishes ; 
and in order to preserve it for constant use they 
reduced it,, with milk or vinegar to a kind of paste, 
which they fashioned into round cakes, and laid up 
when dry. 
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CHAPTER XTIT. 


EXPORTS FROM AFRICA AND THE EAST. 


Having thus cast a rapid glance over the principal 
articles, natural or artificial, which commerce derived 
from Europe and Asia Minor, we shall pass over into 
Africa,. in order, as nearly as possible, •to ascertain 
what that part of the world contributed to the trade 
of antiquity. We shall then proceed by way of 
Egypt into Syria and Arabia, and from thence to* 
Persia, India, and the farther regions of Asia, with 
which we will conclude our view of the commerce 
of the Greeks. Numerous articles of merchand- 
ise of the highest value were, from very early ages, 
obtained from Africa;^ as gold in ingots, and gold 
dust, ivory,‘^ blocks of ebony and black slaveg.^ The 
ancients have remarked, that a piece of green ebony 
placed near the fire kindled, and rubbed against a 
stone assumed a reddish colour.^ In some parts of 
the country elephante' teeth were so plentiful, that 
the very cattle-sheds were enclosejl with palings of 
ivory f and the present of the jEthiopians to the 
Persian king^ consisted of twelve elephants’ teeth, 
two hundred blocks of ebony, five black slaves, and 
a quantity of unwrought gold.^ From i^his country 


1 Cf. Demosth. adv. Callip. § 2. 

2 Philost. Vit. Sophist, ii. 21. 
§ 2. Athcn. i. 49. 

3 Herod, hi. 97. 

^ Dioscor. i. 129. • 

5 Plin. Nat. Hist. viii. 10. 

® Herod, hi. 97. , 

7 From the same country the 
ancients likewise obtained the 


rhinoceros, • as well, no doubt, as 
the giraffe, sometimes paraded in 
their processions. Athen. v. 32. 
Didymus, however, supposes the 
giraffe to have been brought from 
India. ’Ey^ hi. dnb rfjs ^lyhlag 
iv£\del(Tav iOiaadfii^y ,iy ’Avrio- 
\ei<f KajJLriXoTrdphaXLV, ap. Geo- 
pon. xvi. 22. 9. Agatharchid. ap. 
Phot. p. 455. b. 
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were e^xported linen or flax, medicinal roots, perfumed, 
and aromatic spices/ 

According to the information furnished to Hero- 
dotus by the Carthaginians, there was anciently *a 
lake in thp small island of Kerkenna, out of which 
the young women drew up gold dust with bunches 
of feathers/ Africa, likewise, , supplied alum,^ salt,^ 
sory-stone,^ cinnabar,® hexecontalithoi,^ blood-stones, 
eagle-stones, black palmati, and magnpts.® Anciently 
even diamonds are said to have been obtained from 
certain mines in jEthiopia, lying between the temple 
of Hermes and the island of Meroe/ 

A purple, rivalling that of Tyre,^^ was produced 
from a fish caught along the northern coast. Hence, 
also, were obtained kermes^^ and ostrich feathers, 
with which the crests of helmets were sometimes 
adorned. Monkeys^^ were commonly imported from 

^ Philost. Vit. Apoll, Tyan. vi. being covered with the plant 

2, p. 229. which furnishes the kermes, 

2 Herod, iv. 195. a small berry about the size of 

^ Hioscor. V. 125. a pea split in two, and which 

^ Id. V. 126. ® Id. V. 119. gives a dye between vermilion 

® Id. vj 1 09. and red, and is an article of con- 

7 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii. 60. siderable trade, selling at from 

Solin. cap. xxxi, Isidor. Orig. a dollar to one dollar and a 
xvi, 12. ‘‘ half per pound in Fez, whilst’ 

® Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 29. “ here, during the month of May, 

39. 25. Isidor. Orig. xvi. 4, which is the season for gather- 

Marbod. de Lapid. cap, xliii, ing it, it can be procured 

9 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvii, 15. ^ at from one bougou (Is. 4d.) 

lorio, Storia del Commercio, ^ to one and a half per pound, 

t. V. 1. ii. c.x. p. 268. when bought from the Arabs : 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi. 1 2. xxii. but if the proper plan were 

3. lorio. Stored, &c., t. iv. 1. ii. ' adopted, which is, to send a 

c. X. p. 269. Colonel Scott, ^ party hired by the month, with 

who mistakes the insects for her- a superintendent to direct their 

ries, gives the following brief ac- < operations, it might be pro- 
count of the collection and price ^ cured at from eight-pence to 
of kermes in the territories of* one shilling per pound, and 
Abd-el-Kader : We travelled would ,form a most lucrative 

for the greater part of the day branch of trade.” Jounial of a 
through a barren and, moun- Residence in the Esmailla of Abd- 
tainous country ; but one at the el-Kader, p.- 88. 
same time abounding in riches, ^8 Massinissa inquired of cer- 
“ from the circumstance of its tain merchants, whom he saw 
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Africa, ^together with iEthiopian sheep, a speales of 
fowl,^ and various kinds of locusts^ which, eaten by 
the inhabitants only, figured among the materia 
niedica of the Greeks. Dried and burnt, their smoke 
was snuffed up for certain complaints, aiyl, reduced 
to powder, they were drunk in Rome as a remedy 
against the bite of a sQprpion.^ 

Slabs of citron-wood, used principally in the making; 
of -tables, seen^ to have been obtained exchisively 
from this part of the world, ^ which, likewise, fur- 
nished various kinds of beautiful marbles. Fine car- 
buncles for seals were obtained from the neighbour- 
hood o^ Carthage,^ as were the emeraJd and the 
bastard emerald from a small island called Cothon, 
opposite that part of the coast. 

The gum ammoniac distils in a*milky'' juice ^ from 
an umbelliferous plant growing in the desert near the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, as well as on the confines 
of Cyrene, whence it appears to have been chiefly 
exported.^ 

In the same country grew the silphion,® which, 
according to tradition, was not indigenous ^ to the 
soil, but sprang up suddenly for the first time after 
a violent tempe^t.^ If we can rely on this relation 


ooming to Africa in searck of 
monkeys, whether the women 
bore no children in their coun- 
try ? Athen. xii. 1 6. Cf. Plut. 
Pcricl. § 1. 

1 Athen. v. 32. 

2 Lucian. I^avig. § 23. 

3 Dioscor. ii. 57. The cicada 
is spitted, roasted, and eaten at 
the present day in AfFghanistan. 
Vigne, Ghuzni, Kabul, &c., p. 99. 
See, also, Hazelquist, p. 230, and 
Leo Africanus, p. 769# 

4 Plin. Nat. Hist. ^iii. 30. 
Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 1 . 

^ Theoph. de Lapi(^. § 31. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. 49. xxiv. 
14. 


Dioscor. iii. 98. 

® Supposed to Hb the prangus 
by several modern writers. Vigne, 
Ghuzni, Kabul, &c., p. 100, seq. 
Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 3. 1. 
1. 5. 2. Athen. vii. 26. Aristoph. 
Plut. 926. Av. 53 %. 1578, 1581. 
Aristot. His^. Animal, viii. 29. 

9 At the same time a wood of 
trees, previously unknown in the 
country, sprang up. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, hi. 1. 6. Cf. on the 
silphion, Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 891. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xix. 3. * Dioscor. 
iii. 94. * Athen. i. 49. iii. 58. 
Geopon. v. 48. 5. ii. 37. 1. xiii. 
10 . 6 . 
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we mclSt supppse the seed to have been borne thither 
by the winds, probably from some part of the inte- 
rior. Both the root and the juice were exported, 
sometimes adulterated with bean-flowers or gum saga- 
penum. ,Marmarica supplied an extremely pungent 
kfcid of capparis,^ which, also, was, found on the 
shores of the Red Sea. The, wild asparagus flou- 
rished abundantly in this country, and attained a 
great height.'^ ^ 

From Cyrenaica came an inferior sort of saffron,*’ 
with truffles of a very delicate flavour,^ some of 
which were of a reddish hue,^ the best white helle- 
bore,^ lieraclean all-heal,’ the herb alysson irop Africa 
generally,” with guni-ladanum,^ olive oil,’^ iris roots,’’ 
and terebinth berries.’^ In the country of the Tro- 
glodytes, on the western part of the Red Sea, were 
groves of myrrh trees, the gum of which was of a 
palish green, pellucid, and of a biting taste.’^ 

Tlie euphorbium,’^ which received its name from 
Euphorbius, physician to king Juba, who discovered 
the virtues of its juices, is found on Mount Atlas, 
and in^ most parts of northern Africa. In procuring 
this substance they spread a number of sheepskins 
round the shrub, wliich they then j)ierced with darts 
or lances from a distance, in order to avoid the 
jienotiating noxious vapours ^hich oxlialed from it 
at its first coming in contact with the air. The 
same jirecaution, according to a modern traveller, is 
still, practised. 

Carthage traded generally in all the productions 
of the ancient world, her exports consequently were 
numerous, and among these were magnificent ta- 


* Dioscor. ii. 204. 

2 Athen. ii. 62. Cf. Sibth. 
Flor. Graoc. tab. 337. Dioscor.' 
ii. 152. 

3 Dioscor. i. 25, 

^ Atli6n. ii. 60. Pfn. Nat. 
Hist. xix. 13. 

^ Dioscor. ii. 200. 

® Id. iv. 150. Id. iii. 56. 


® Dioscor. iv. 180. 

9 Id. i. 128. 

Florent. ap. Geopon. ix. 3. 1. 
Plin. N£^.‘ Hist. xvii. 19. 

Dioscor. i. 1 . 

12 Id. i. 91. 13 Id. i. 77. 

14 Id. ivx. 96. Cf. Leo. Afri- 
can. p. 770. Plin. Nat. Hist. 
XXV. 38. 
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)3estry and richly figured pillows/ From ,thtj same 
part of Africa were exported a superior kind of 
snails.® Horses, hides, ^ and hams cured in a par- 
ticular manner, were supplied by Cyrene,'^ together 
with the best unguent of roses.^ This tountry was 
likewise famous for its fragrant violets and saffron 
flowers.^ The horns* of the oryx were exported to 
Phoenicia, where they were employed in construct- 
ing the sides •of citharae.'^ The scink, whose flesh 
was used as an antidote and in aphrodisiacs, was 
exported from the neighbourhood of mount Atlas, 
where it attained the length of four feet and a 
half.® • The Carthaginians, who sailed^ down the 
western shore of Africa to the gold coast, used to 
trade with the njctives without perspnal commu- 
nication. Landing from their ships they deposited 
a quantity of merchandise on the grourld and re- 
tired on board, where they kindled large fires, that 
their coming might be announced by the smoke ; 
upon this the natives approached, and laid close by 
what they conceived to be the value of the articles 
in gold. If what they brought satisfied the Cartha- 
ginians, they took away the gold and left the mer- 
chandise ; if not, they suffered the whole to remain ; 
upon which the natives added a quantity of the 
precious metal, until the strangers were sa'tisfied/ 
Similar rules are observed by the# Mooi*S in trading 
with the negroes in various parts of this continent. 

On nearly the whole coast of northern Africa 
flourished the lotus tree, the fruit of which con- 
stituted the principal subsistence of some of the 
natives, who likewise made from if a kind of wine 


^ Athen. i. 49. 

2 Dioscor, ii. 11. 

Athen. i. 49. iii. 58. 

* Id. i. 12. 

^ Id. XV. 38. Tlje moss rosefs 
of Cyrend were renowned in an- 
tiquity for their fragrance. The- 
oph. Hist. Plant, vi. 6. 6. 

VOL. III. 


6 Id. XV. 29. 

7 Herod, iv. 192. 

® Id. ibid. Dioscor. ii. 71. 

9 Herod, iv. 96. Circumstances 
of a like nature are described by 
Philosfratus, fVit. Apoll, Tyan. 
vi. 2, p. 229 J in the Sommerce 
carried on by the Egyptians with 
the inhabitants of Ethiopia. 

2 c 
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which ‘feonld not be exported, since it turned sour*' 
in three days. The nourishing quality of this fruit 
was experienced by the army of Ophelia,^ which 
proceeding across the desert, to attack the Cartha- 
ginians, wae reduced to subsist upon it entirely for 
sevferal days. It is about the size of a white cherry 
and straw-coloured, excepting on the side next the 
sun, which has a ruddy blush : the best are said 
to be without stones, but those which are produced 
in the Said have very large ones. Whether it has 
yet been introduced into England 1 know not ; I 
myself, however, made the attempt in pots placed 
in ^ a warm Poom ; but on the first frosty n^ght of 
autumn the plants perished entirely, with all ‘ the 
silk trees I had planted at the* same time. From 
the same part of the country was obtained the lotus 
plant, used in cosmetics and medicines." 

From Egypt, which we shall here consider apart 
from the rest of Africa, the most valuable exports 
were undoubtedly wheat ^ and rice,^ after which, 
in later ages, the wines of Lake Mareotis,'^ and se- 
veral cities along the Nile, deserve to be enume- 
rated. The seeds of the bitter cabbage of Egypt ^ 
were exported to be employed in medicine. Mar- 
joram, too, was obtained from this country,^ toge-’ 
ther with the odoriferous rush ; ^ the creeping inula,^* 
coerulescent' wormwood,^® the arisaron,^^ garlic,^" the 


1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 3 , 
2 , Vid. Diod. Sicul. xx, 42. 
Plut. Dem. § ,14. Palmer. Ex- 
cercitat. p. 594. 

^ Dioscor. iv. 112. ' 

3 Demosth. cont. Dionysod. § 
9. Plut. Pericl. § 37. Athen. 
ii. 10. 13. Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
301. Geopon. iii. 3, 11. Theoph. 
Hist. Plant, viii. 4. Plin. Nat 
Hist. xviu. 12. Of. Spanh. ad 
Callim. Hymn in Cerer. 2. t, ii. 
p. 657. ' 

* Athen. iii. 75. 


^ Id. i. 60. Geopon. xx. 1 5. 
Strab. xvii. t. ii. p. 1151. Ca- 
saub. — Vibius Sequester, p. 24. 
Virg. Georg, ii. 91. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xiv. 3. Isidor. Grig. xvii. 
5. Horat. Od. i. 37. 14. 

^ Dioscor. ii. 1 46. 

Id. iii. 47. 

® Damoge^on, ap. Geopon. vii. 
13. 4. ^ 

9 Dioscor. i. 26. 

10 Id. iii. 27, 

11 Id. ii. 178. 

12 Id. iu 182, Sibthorp, Flor. 
Greec. Tab, 313, 
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‘acacalfs, or berry of a certain shrub used iit reme- 
dies against ophthalmia,^ myrobalans,'^ amomum,^ cu- 
min,^ gum-acacia, transparent as glass,^ and the leaves 
and flowers of the Eastern privet.^ • 

It. is possible, that the sensitive plaint was in- 
troduced into* Greece from Egypt, since this •ap- 
pears to be the native country of all the acacia 
tribe, to which the sensitive plant belongs ; and we 
find it to ha¥e been plentifully produced in the 
neighbourhood of MemphisJ Both the seeds and 
flowers of the tamarisk were used in medicine,® 
and of its wood were made cups, which were sup- 
posed *to impart a medicinal virtue • to whatever 
was drunk out of them. 

From dill,'^ which was exported froicn Egypt anc^ 
other countries, a perfume was made, which was < 
supposed to mitigate the acuteness of *the head- 
ache. Other kinds of perfume were likewise 
manufactured in this country, of which that called 
metopion, chiefly composed of galbanum,^^ and the 
unguent of lilies may be regarded as the prin- 
cipal.^® 

Egypt, likewise', exported paper,’* sails, curiously 


1 Bioscor. i. 118. 

2 Id. iv. 160. • 

3 Prosp. Alpin. De Mediciii. 
-di^gypt. iv. 10, p. 300, seq. 

^ Dioscor. iii. 68. On the 
cumin of Ethiopia, Id. Theriac. 
c. xix. 

^ To de KofJLfii Tfjg dKavBrjg 
dia(l>£fi£i TO <TKo)\rjicosid^g veXl^or^ 
diavyeg, d^vXov, eJra to Xcvkov. 
Dioscor. i. 133. Theoph. Hist. 
Plant, vi. 11. 15. 

^ KvTTpoQj Dioscor. i« 124. 

7 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 2. 

11 . 

® Dioscor. i. 116. 

9 *^AvL(rov, Dioscor. iii. 65, 


Athen. xiv. 50. 

Philost. Vit. Soph. ii. 21. 

§ 2 . 

12 Dioscor. 1. 7 1 . 
i*^ Aokei de diacjiepEip to kv 
^OLvUrj Kal kv Alyvirnp yivdfJLe- 
vov dpicrrov di ktTTiv avrov, to 

o(ov Kplvuiv. Dioscor. i. 62. 

14 Lucian, de Syria Dea, § 7. 
Athen. i.*49. Tl filfiXog 
pai^^oc ierrlv bt aKpov eyovaa 
•yairriv, 'O de Kvafxog Kara 
TToWd fJLEpri (pvXXa Kal dvdrj tK- 
^ipu, Kal KapTTOv opoiov T(p Trap 
ilpiv KvdfJLip^ pLeyedei povov Kal 
yevaeudiaXaTTovTa* Strab. xvii. 
t. ii. p. 1151. Casaub. — lorio, 
Storia del Commercio, t. iv. 1. 
xi. c. xii. 


2 c 2 
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wrouglft Unen breastplates,^ linen^ and cotton’ cloths," 
jars,"^ salt, lobsters, Canopic muscles, Venus’s ears,^ the 
shad,^ dates, mustard,*^ vinegar,® palm wine,^ and sa^ 
provisions.^® The fecink, or land crocodile, was likewise 
furnished by Egypt/^ The game-cocks of Alexandria, 
which appear to have been held in the highest esti- 
mation were doubtless exported?^^ The Egyptian oil 
stunk because no salt was used in the making of 
it.^’ IJpon the fields of Egypt, at« the period of 
the inundation, was found in great plenty the nym- 
phaea lotus, with its white flower, which was said 
to remain open so long as the sun continued above 
the horizon,' but closed at the approach of twi- 
light, and dipped its whole head beneath the w^ater, 
.where it remained, concealed till sunrise, when it 
rose and spread its petals to the dawn. The roots 
of this plant, about the size of a quince, and in 
taste like the yolk of an egg, when cooked, were 


1 Philost. Vit. Soph. ii. 21. 

§ 2 . 

^ lorio, Storia del Comm, e 
della Navig. t. iv. 1. ii. c. xiii. p. 
275. 

3 It appears to be perfectly 
clear, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments of Palmerius, (Exercitat. 
in Auct. Grace, p. 17, sqq.,) that 
the wool-bearing trees ^described 
by Herodotus, (iii. 106, cf. ii. 
86, vii. 181,) and Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant, iv. 7. 7,) were no 
other than th^ perennial cotton 
shrubs. Palmerius was led into 
the mistake he has counmitted by 
having been informed, that the 
cotton was an annual plant, 
whereas, as is now well known, 
there are two species of cotton 
shrub, the one annual, the other 
perennial,, and it was evidently 
the latter that flourished ift India 
and the island of Tylos. Pollux, 
who speaks distinctly of cotton. 


relates, that it was produced in 
Egypt. (Onomast. vii. 75.) Be- 
lon, (Observat. ii. 6,) seems to 
imagine that the ancient authors 
above cited, speak of the silk 
tree, which is found growing at 
the present day on the banks of 
the ^ile, in Upper Egypt and 
Nubia. Athen. xi. 11. 

5 Fab. Column. De Purpur. 
xviii. 3. Athen. iii. 40. 

® SiXovpoc, Paxamus, ap. Ge- 
opon. xiii. 10. 11. Athen. vii. 18. 

7 Pelagon, ap. Geopon. xvi. 
17. 1. ® Athen. ii. 76. 

9 Athen. xiv. 50. 

Poll. vi. 48. Athen. iii. 93. 

Dioscor. ii. 71. 

12 Eteri eV *A\t^avhpElq. 

Trpoc AtyvTTjov opveiQ Movdo-tpot, 
£*£ fSv oi dXcKrpvoyec yev- 

rwprai. Florent. ap, Geopon. xiv. 
7- 30. 

13 Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 
2. 9. 
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eaten by the Egyptians, who with its seecf made 
also a kind of bread.* 

, Among the minerals and precious stones obtained 
from this country were the sory,® the bloodstone,^ the 
emerald,* and the carbuncle. Lapis lazuii was ma- 
nufactured in 'Egypt,® the secret of imitating nattire 
in the produce of this substance having been dis- 
covered by one of its kings. In the neighbourhood 
of Memphis was found a sort of variegated pebbles, 
which, being broken and reduced to powder, were 
used by surgeons when about to apply the knife 
or the cautery in dulling the sense of pain, which 
it effected completely without danger.® * , • 

The morochthos,’ likewise used in medicine, was a 
species of Egyptian clay aj^plieiJ to tjie bleaching, 
of linen. From ^Ethiopia came the stone called 
thyites,® which, though green like the jas’per, being 
dipped in w'ater, imparted to it the colour of milk, 
and rendered it a cure for ophthalmia. The nitre '■* of 
Egypt was superior to that of Lydia.*® Aloes, like- 
wise,** and the line sand for the gymnasia were 
supplied by this country.*® The best burnt copper 
was exjjorted /i’om Egypt, where it was prepared 
.as follows in the neighbourhood of Memidiis.*® Tak- 
ing *a number of copper nails from ships decayed 
and fallen to pieces; they piled them in unbaked 
jars, alternating with layers of earth tiiid sulphur 
of equal weight, which, having been well luted, 
were then placed in red-hot furnaces, where they 
were kept until the jars were thoroughly baked. 


* Dioscor. iv. 1 1 4. 

« Id. V. 119. 

* AifiaTtrijc^ Id. V. 144. 

* Athen. iii. 46. 

* ^Ksvatrroe Se i AlyvTmoc’ 
(Kvcti'Oi''} Kat oi ypd^i'rec ra 
■jrep'i rove /SaoiXeJe Kal rovro 
ypdfovcri, rlt •Kputroe flnaiXcve 
iToltfore ^vroy euayov pipn/ird- 
pei'oe Toy auro^uq. Tht'Oph. de 
Lapid. § 55. 


® Dioseqr. V. 158. 

7 Id. V. 152. ® Id. V. 154. 

9 Id. V. 130. Florent. ap. 
Geopon. vi. 16. 6. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xxxi. 1 0. 

See Hazelquist, Travels, p. 
275. . 

u Dioscor. v. 123. 

Pint. Alexand. § 40. 

Dioscor. V. 87. 
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In lieu of salt and sulphur alum was sometimes 
substituted. 

Others, without adding any of these substances, 
burnt the nails for several days; while a fourth 
method wa&, previously to smear them with a mix- 
ture of alum, vinegar, and sulphur, And afterwards 
to bum them in unbaked jai^. Copper thus caU 
(fined assumed a red colour, and, when pounded in 
Theban mortars and repeatedly washed with rain 
water, resembled cinnabar or minium.^ It was usu- 
ally kept by physicians in boxes of bronze. The 
marbles of Egypt, used by ancient artists, were 
generally green and red porphyry.^ All kinds of 
glass vessels, it is well known, were exported from 
, Alexandria.^ * 

In the commerce of ancient Syria, one of the 
principal articles was dates, ^ whether dried in the 
ordinary manner or pressed together and fashioned 
into square masses. Figs,^ likewise, with prunes,^ 
and walnuts,^ and pomegranates, and apples, and 
nuts,^ and almonds,^® came from thence. With re- 
spect to the exports of Phcenicia we can say but 
little in this place, as it collected together the 
wealth of the whole ancient world, which it again 
distributed according to the tastes and want's of 
various countries. Thus, we find, that from Egypt 
the merchandise 'home to Tyre consisted of fine 
linen, with broidered work, which was used in sails 
on her galleys ; blue and purple from the iEgsean ; 
silver, iron, tin, and lead,^^ from Cilicia ; slaves and 
brazen vessels from Javan, Tubal, and Meschech ; 
horses and mulei^ from Kurdistan ; ivory and ebony 


1 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 23 , 
Sarracen. ad Dioscor. v. 87. 

2 Winkel. Hist, de I’Art. t. i. 

p. 176. , 

3 Athen. xi. 28 , 

4 Herod, i. 193. Cf. iv, 172. 
Athen. i. 49. 

^ Lucian. Dial. Meret. § 1 4. 


^ Dioscor. i, 174. 

7 Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, hi. 

6 . 2 . 

« Apsyrtius, ap. Geopon. xvi, 

8 . 2 . 

9 Cf. Plin. Nat. Hist. xv. 24. 
Prosper. Alpin. iv. 3. p. 266. 
Bochart. Geog. Sac. Pt. i. 1. iv. 
cap. xxxviii. p. 356. 
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'from the shores of the Persian gulf ; . eifieralds, 
purple and broidered work, fine linen, coral, and 
agates, from Syria; wheat of Minnith and Pannag, 
honey, oil, and balms, from Judea; and white wool 
and the wine of llelbon from Damascus. Among 
the other exjx)rts of Tyre were bright iron, cassia, 
and calamus ; Arabia furnished her with lambs, 
rams, and goats, spices, precious stones, and gold, 
blue cloths ami broidered work, and chests of rich 
apparel, bound with coiyls and made of cedar.^ 

From this country was first obtained the Marocco 
leather which is no other than goat's-skin tanned 
with. Uie bark of the pomegranate-tree.* The fra^ik- 
incense ^ laid up in vast quantities in the sea-ports 
of Syria to be conveyed to every C9untry on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, not having been the^ 
growth of the country, will be described* elsewhere ; 
but various other odoriferous substances, whether 
gums, oils, or unguents, were the produce of their 
land.^ 

Among these was the balm of Gilead,^ which 
exuded fiom a tree originally introduced from Ara- 
bia Felix. The gardens, two in number,^ in which 
the balsam trees were cultivated lay in the valley 
of •Jericho, flanked on both sides by continuous 
ridges of lofty mountains,^ and were of small dimen- 
sions, the larger not exceeding J^wenty acres. The 
tree itself, at present found to flourish in several 
regions of the East, resembled in size that of the 
pomegranate, spreading into numerous branches and 
covered with an evergreen foliage, in form like the 
leaves of rue, though in colour Jighter. Its fruit 
resembled the terebinth- berries both in hue and 
size. The gum, for which alone it is valued, is 


1 Ezekiel, Kxvii. T ,^sqq. 

2 Athen. iii. GG. See Ville- 
brune, French Translation, t. i. p. 
414. 

Herod, iii. 107. Athen. i. 
49. Pint. Alexand. § 25. 

^ Lucian. Dial. Meret. § 1 4. 


^ Dioscor. i. 1 8. 

® Theoph. Hist. Pl^nt, ix. G. 1. 
Stralf. xvi. t. ii. p. 1 1 07. Casaub. 
Busbequius, Epist. iv. p. 859. 
Prosp, Alpin. de Balsamo, cap. ii. 

7 Justin, xxxvi. 8. 
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produced .in extremely small quantities, but exhales' 
the most delicious odour. 

The season for gathering it in old times was du- 
ring the extremest heat of the dog-days, when an 
incision being made with certain iron claws towards 
the' upper part of the trunk, the balsam trickled 
forth slowly so as scarcely to fill a single shell 
during the whole day, as was more particularly ob- 
served during the visit of Alexander ^.o this valley. 
The produce of the large garden during the whole 
year did not exceed six choes, that of the smaller 
one a chous. The balsam, when it issued from the 
trep, was liquid, somewhat resembling milk ,4q co- 
lour, and about the consistence of oil. It was some- 
times collected on flocks of wool and squeezed into 
, small horns, from whence it was transferred to fic- 
tile vases. ' This substance was so fragrant that the 
smallest particle perfumed the atmosphere to a con- 
siderable distance. It is now seldom found unadul- 
terated in Europe. Pompey carried the balsam-tree 
in his triumph at Rome, and Vespasian afterwards 
brought another specimen into Italy.* 

The Syrian costus bore the third rank in the es- 
timation of the ancients, and the superior kinds 
were adulterated with the roots of a species of 
inula, growing in the district cf Comagena.® An- 
other Syrian export was galbanum’ which appears 
to have been produced only in this country ; another, 
the speckled wake-robin,'* the roots of which were 
eaten like parsnips, while the leaves were salted 
and used tc season dishes. This appears to have 
been one of the plants which formed the garland 
of Ophelia, to which the queen alludes in the fol- 
lowing words ; 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. 34. Di- ’ Dioscoi: iii. 97. ‘ 
oscor. i. 1 8. Theoph. Hist. Plant. 

ix. 6. Anndt. p. 7 34, seq. Tacit. * Arum maculatum, Sibthorp. 
Histor. V. 6. Pausan. ix. 28. 3. Flor. Grsec. Prodrom. 2279. t. ii. 

s Dioscor. i. 1 5. Cf. Theoph. p. 24.5. Dioscor. ii. 1 97. 

Hist. Plant, vi. 7. 4. 
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^here with fantastic garlands did she come, 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long jmrjplet, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name. 

But our cold maids do dead men’s Angers call them. 

With the roots of the wake-robiii #the Italian 
ladies made a*wash, which, under the name of gersa, 
renders their skin • fair and shining.* Numerous 
other medicines, plants, and substances, were ex- 
ported from Syria, among which were the cyperus 
comosus,® mountain spikenard,® cardamums from the 
district of Comagena,* and aspalathos,* used in thick- 
ening unguents; crocomagma, a species of perfume,® 
elteoirupl,*^ a sweet oil distilled from the trunk, of 
a tree near Palmyra, gum-styrax, produced particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Gabala and Mara; 
thos, from which was prepared* a costly ointment, 
used in medicine, and called styracinon,® terebinth- 
berries,® pistachio-nuts,*® gingidion,** southernwood,*® 
the root of the anchusa,** sison, a kind of spice,** 
silphion,*® the magadaris, *® papaver spinosum, *^ of 
which the leaves were dried in a half-cold oven 
and then pounded to extract the juice ; the most 
fragrant kind of lilies,*® the androsaces, a remedy 
against gout,*® madder from Galilee,®® and the berries 
of the wild vine, which were kept in unglazed jars.®* 
The calamus and sweet rush, found in marly other 
countries, appear to have been, most* fragrant in 
Palestine, where they grew in stagnant waters among 


‘ Mart. Mathee, Annot. sur 
Dioscor. ii. 15!). 

* Dioscor. i. 124. 

»Id. i. 8. ♦Id. ii. 185. 

* Id. i. 19. ® Id. i. 26. 

r EXaio/ieXi Kara IlaXfivpa t^q 
Xvpfac tK rivoc tTTt\d\ove tXaiovt 
fiiXiTOc ira\yrepoy jSer, yXvKv rp 
yevaei, Dioscor. i. 3T. 

8 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 1 5. 

Dioscor. i. 79. • 

9 Dioscor. i. 9 1 . Theoph Hist. 
Plant. V. 3. 2. 


>0 Dioscor. i. 177. 

» Id. ii. 167. 

12 Id. iii. 29. 

Theophrast. de Odor. § 31. 
Sibthorp. Flor. Graec. tab. 166. 

'♦ Dioscor. iii. 64. 

Id. iii. 94. 

Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 3. 7. 
‘r Dioscor. iii. 100. 

‘8 Id. i. 62. iii. 1 1 6.* 

■9 Id. iii. 150. 

«> Id. iii. 160. 

«' Id. V. 5. iii. 135. 
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the maf-fehes bordering on Lake Gennesareth.^ These 
marshes, in summer dry, occupied a space of about 
four miles in length, which seems of old to havq 
been thick with reeds and rushes. From the green 
plants no perfume exhaled, but when they were 
cut ' down and laid to dry in the sun there issued 
from them a delicate fragrance which impregnated 
the whole air, and, as some fabulously pretended, 
could be detected by mariners approaching the 
shore at a distance of more than a hundred and 
fifty stadia.^ 

The cucumbers of Antioch were celebrated.*’ From 
Syria was obtained the best terebinth-wood blacker 
than ebony, used in making dagger-handles, and 
turned into cups,^ together with an artificial kind 
of gypsum made by burning parget stones.^ Near 
Seleucia there were mines of an earth called arnpe- 
litis,^ of which the black was the most excellent, 
resembling pitch ; fine charcoal used, mixed with 
oil, for blackening the eyebrows and dyeing the 
hair. People likewise smeared with it the stems 
of vines to protect them against the depredations 
of insects. 

Tlie best bitumen'^ was obtained from the environs 
of the Dead Sea, in Palestine, and sometimes adul- 
terated "with pitch/^ In Judaea’* also was found the 
singular stoile calh^d by Pliny and the Greek phy- 
sicians leucolithos, in magnitude about the size of 
an acorn, of a milk-white colour and marked with 
a number of parallel bands, regular as if produced 
by the turning lathe. Reduced to powder it was 
exhibited as a medicine.^ 

The articles of merchandise supplied to commerce 

' Strab. xvi. t. ii. p. 1095. Strab. vii. 5. t. ii. p. 106. 

Plin. Nat. Hist, xii. 22» Theoph. de Lapid. J'49. Dioscor. 

= Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 7. 1. v. 181. 

Sclineid. Annot. t. iii. p. 787. Dioscor. i. 99. 

A then. ii. 5S. ® Cf. Theojph. Hist. Plant, ix. 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 3. 2. 2. 3. 

^ Theoph. de Ign. § 66. Dioscor. v. 155. 
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’by the peninsula of Arabia,^ were rather cyribus and 
valuable than numerous.^ Of these one of the most 
extraordinary was that white and transparent gem, 
in search of w^hich they went forth into the desert 
at midnight, when the stone was discovered by its 
brightness reflecting amid palm-trees and sand •hil- 
locks the refulgence of the moon, whose several 
phases it was supposed to imitate in form, being 
circular at times and at times semicircular. For 
this reason it obtained, the name of a})hroselenon 
or moonstone.^ From a belief in its hidden virtues 
women wore it about their necks as an amulet 
agaiyst enchantment. It was likewi^se suspended 
upon trees to augment their bearing. Eagle-stones^ 
were also a production of Arabia, togej-her with cer- 
tain fine white stones which when calcined were usei, 
as a dentrifice.^ * 

Hence too was obtained a beautiful diaphanous 
marble resembling the phengites, which, when sawed 
into thin lamina^ served instead of glass for window- 
panes.^ Near certain islands on the coast of Arabia, 
in the Persian gulf, was a pearl-fishery whicji, though 
inferior in value and celebrity to that of Serendib, 
still furnished Greece and the whole western world 
with a large quantity of pearls.^ 

The plains of the •Arabian wastes have in ‘all ages 


1 Cf. Huet. Hist, of Commerce, 
p. 13. 

2 We find, however, that the 
nomadic tribes sometimes export- 
ed sheep. Athen. v. 32. 

^ Dioscor. V. 159. 

^ Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 39. 
Geopon. xv. 1. 30. 

5 Id. xxxvi. 41. 

® Id. xxxvi. 46 * ' 

7 Id. ix. 5-^. iEliaii. de Ani- 
mal. X. 13. See in Nieuhoff an 
elaborate account of the pearl- 
fishery in the Persitfn gulf This 
traveller gives, from the tradi- 
tions of the natives, a fabulous 


explanation of the origin of the 
pearls, which is exceedingly fanci- 
ful and poetical : It is generally 
believed that these pearls are 
“ progenerated by the May dews, 
during jvhich month the oysters 
“ rise up to the surface of the 
waters, and opening themselves 
“ receive a small quantity of dew, 
‘‘ which, being coagulated, after- 
“ wards produces these pearls. 
“ Certain it is, that,..if these oys- 
ters»are opened before June, the 
“ pearls are soft and pliable like 
“ pitch.” Clmrchill’s Collection 
of Voyages, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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been cd-vered at intervals with forests of palm-trees. 
Dates, therefore, from the earliest times, have been 
among the exports of the peninsula. The manner 
of climbing the trees in the fruit season was much 
the same in antiquity as at present. The person 
about to ascend made with a cord a loop inclosing 
both his own body and the tree, which warping up 
as he mounted enabled him to rest at intervals/ 

But the soil, sandy and arid, exposed almost per- 
petually to a burning sun, delights above all things 
in the production of thorny shrubs and trees, whose 
gum and resin, from the united virtues of the climate 
and, the earth, are nearly all fragrant and medicinal.^ 
Of these some are still in use, while others have 
disappeared from commerce, or are known under 
r. different names. Among the latter was the can- 
cainon, a strongly odoriferous gum used by physi- 
cians, introduced into the manufacture of odoriferous 
unguents, and mingled with myrtle and styrax for 
perfuming apparel.^ Among the former were the 
ladanum,'^ the myrrh, and the frankincense,^ of which 
the ancient naturalists have left us an interesting 
account. It was produced, they say, in the terri- 
tory of the Sabseans about Mainali, Citibaina and 
Adramytta, now Hadramaut. Both the frankincense 
and th^ myrrh trees grew partly on the mountains, 
partly on private grounds at their roots, where they 


^ Lucian, de Syr. Dea, § 29. 

2 Cf. TiKJoph. Hist. Piant. ix. 

7. 2. 

3 Id. i. 23. ’ 

^ Dioscor. i. 128. Herod, iii. 
107. Thom. Magist. v. Ouw/xa, 
p. 462. 

5 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 4. 1, 
sqq. Philost. Vit. Soph. ii. 21. 
§ 2. Ammon, v. Xi^avog, p. 89. 
This gum ifun^jw of very inferior 
quality and value, and was, sent 
in the last century in vast quan- 
tities into Muscovy to tan Russia 
leather. Hazelquist, Travels, p. 


297. Of old it seems to have 
been sacred exclusively to the 
gods and was daily burnt as a 
morning sacrifice on their altars. 
Goettling, ad Hesiod, p. 162. In 
the ages preceding the discovery 
of frankincense, people made use 
of rosemary for the same purpose. 
Apuleius, de \irtut. Herb. cap. 
Ixxix. CfU Fabric. Eiblioth. Lat. 
p. 126. Lomeier, de Lustrat. Vet. 
Gent, c, xxiv. p. 298. On the 
plants, fruits,’ and trees, used in 
sacrifice, see Saubert. de Sacri- 
ficiis, cap. xxiv. 
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‘were Cultivated, while the ethers, appareBtl5^, were 
left to the superintendence of nature. The favour- 
ed ridges adorned by these aromatic plantations are 
said to have been extremely lofty, covered with 
woods and clad above with snow, whil^ from their 
slope and summits numerous streams poured dbwn 
to the plains. • 

The tree ^ which produces this most precious gum 
attains no great height, sometimes not above seven 
or eight feet ; but throws out exceedingly numerous 
branches and expands itself in breadth. The foliage, 
though more diminutive, resembles in form that of 
the^paer-tree, but its verdure approaches the light 
colour of the rue. In smoothness the bark every- 
where, both on trunk and branphos, resembles that 
of the laurel. The myrrh-tree is still smaller, and < 
more like a shrub. Its stem clothed witli a smooth 
bark, and about the thickness of a man’s leg, is 
extremely tough and twisted towards the root. In 
character its foliage has at once been compared to 
the elm and the scarlet oak, — rough, pointed, and 
uneven, and armed at the edges with thorns. 

Of myrrh tl\ere were various kinds, deriving their 
different qualities from the nature of the soil or 
from the manner in which the gum was obtained 
from its tree, some ‘being thick and unctuous, and 
abounding in that sweet oil called ^acte,'^ while 
other kinds were light, clean, and transparent. These 
accounts appear to have been obtained from eye- 
witnesses. Certain mariners, we are told, setting 
sail from the gulf of Heroes, now Sii'ez, and ar- 
riving in the frankincense country,, landed in search 
of water.^ During this excursion they advanced as 
far as the mountains, where they observed the ap- 
pearance of the trees ancf the manner of collecting 
the gum. * Incisions, they related, were made in 
the trunk and the branches, some larg^”^ with 
a hatchet, others smaller. 

‘ Cf. Diodor. Sicul. 1. v. t. i. p. ® Dioscor. i. 79. 

364. Wesseling. * Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 4. 7. 
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FronT some of these the frankincense rained upon 
the ground, while in other parts it issued forth more 
slowly, thickening as it flowed. Mats of palm leaves 
were by some proprietors spread on all sides under 
the tree, which thus appeared to spring from a car- 
peted floor, while others merely levelled the soil and 
swept it.* The frankincense, • however, which fell 
upon the mats was more pure and pellucid than 
the other, which necessarily attracted some parti- 
cles of earth. What remained sticking to the trees 
was severed with a knife, on which account it 
sometimes contained small splinters of bark. The 
superior kinds were generally found in commerce 
of a globular form, into which it was said to have 
run at the fijrst. In colour it was white, unctuous 
when broken, and immediately kindled at the ap- 
proach of‘ flame. That which was brought from 
India in colour somewhat yellow and livid, was ma- 
nufactured into grains by art ; for, ■ having been 
pressed into a mass, it was cut into small square 
pieces which were cast into a vessel and shaken 
until they assumed a round form. 

The same observer aflSrmed, that the whole of 
this mountain tract was divided among the Sabseans, 
who were the lords of that part of the country, “ and 
distinguished for their justice, on which account the‘ 
trees required no .watching. They were further in- 
formed, that both the myrrh and the frankincense 
when collected were conveyed on camels to the 
Temple of the Sun, the holiest place in the coun- 
try of the' Sabaeans, and continually guarded by 
armed men. When the precious merchandise had 
been borne thither, each person piled his own pro- 
perty in a separate heap, on the top of which pla- 
cing a tablet declaring its weight and value, they 
committed it to the care of the temple wardens. 

Wheir’’t’he merchants arrived they inspected the 

* See also Dioscor. i. 77. A fable concerning the collection of the 
frankincense occurs in Herod, iii. 117. 
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'tablets? and if satisfied witlr the price togk*j)osses- 
sion of the merchandise, leaving the value in its 
place. The transaction being concluded,, the priest, 
according to some authorities, appropriated one-third 
of the proceeds to the service of the • gods ; but 
others speak «with more probability of a tenth, 
which seems, everywhere in the ancient world, to 
have been consecrated to the service of religion. 
The remainde» was kept for the owners until they 
arrived to claim it. . 

The frankincense produced by young trees was 
of a pale white colour, but less fragrant than the 
gum , <if older trees, which was of a ‘deep yellow. 
The former probably was what was called A mo- 
mites, which possessing little eonsistenep easily melt- 
ed like gum-mastic, by the touch of the hand. « 
On the way to Greece it was frequently adulter- 
ated with fine resin and common gum ; but the 
imposture was easily detected because the gum re- 
fused to burn, and the resin resolved itself into 
smoke, whereas the frankincense yielded a clear flame. 
In the opinion of many the best kind was. brought 
from Arabia, though in colour it was deemed infe- 
rior to the produce of the neighbouring islands. Con- 
nected with the natural history of this production, 
a circumstance is rehited which seems to have been 
viewed by the ancients in the light eff a prodigy. 
In the grounds of a temple near Sardis ^ a species, 
of frankincense tree sprang forth spontaneously from 
the earth, having a smooth bark like the laurel, and 
shedding a gum resembling that of the Arabian 
perfume. 

The numerous gi'oves of frankincense trees which 
covered the hills and valleys of southern Arabia, 
constantly distilling their ‘sweet gums, are said to 
have imprd’gnatedi the whole atmosphere with their 
delicious fragrance, which, when the bf&eges pre- 
vailed off the land, was wafted out many leagues 


1 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 4. 7. 
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from the . shore. To this Milton alludes hi the 
well known lines:* 

As when to them who sail 
Beyondftthe Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabsean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest : with such d41ay 
' Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer’d with the grateful smelly old Ocean ^miles, 

f' 

Nor is this to be regarded as a mere poetical 
figure of speech. Sir Thomas Herbert,® sailing up 
the, Persian gulf on his return from the Eg,st In- 
dies, found the atmosphere of the ocean perfumed 
by the spirits issuing from the flowers of Arabia, 
and observes, that mariners while yet out of sight 
of land have discovered where they were by the 
prevalence of these odoriferous gales. The same 
effect has been observed in other parts of the 
world. Pernetty* relates, that, on approaching the 
island of St. Catharine on the Brazil coast, the 
fragrance of its aromatic herbs and flowers may be 
detected at more than three leagues. In dark 
nights, or hazy weather, the dogs on board a ship 
will smell the land at considerable distance, so as 
in such cases to serve instead of a telescope. 

From a district „of Arabia Felix, as well as from 
Petra in Idumaea, was obtained that gum in glo- 
bules, called bdellion,* alluded to in the second 
chapter of Genesis, — “ and the gold of that land 
is good ; there is bdellion and the onyx stone.” 
Arabia likewise gxported preserved ginger,® though 
not apparently till a comparatively late period. In 
the country itself they seasoned their drinks and 

1 Paradise Lost, iv. 159 — 165. * Voyage aux lales Malouines, 

t. i. p. 155. 

2 Some years’ Travels into ^ Dioscor. i. 80. Plin. Nat. 
Africa and Asia, p. 102 . Cf. xii. 19. 

Chandler, i. 6. ^ Dioscor. ii. 19. 
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potagcS with the green leaves, as the Greeks usually 
dill with rue.' 

Among the other exports of Arabia was cassia ® 
of various qualities, together with cinnamon,* re- 
specting the gathering of which the foflowing my- 
thological narfative was delivered to strangers. ^he 
trees producing this* sweet and fragrant bark grew, 
they said, in a certain valley, inhabited by innu- 
merable scrpeifts, to guard themselves against which, 
those who came to gather cinnamon had their feet 
and hands carefully covered with boots and gloves. 

The spice being collected was divided into three 
part,^^ #)f which one belonged to the f^ufi. To ]5re- 
vent the god from being defrauded of his due 
share, lots were drawn, and the# poi’tion which thiis^ 
fell to him was piled up in a heap upor; the sand. ' 
The Arabs then departed, but, having reached a cer- 
tain distance, usually turned back, when they were 
sure to behold the portion of the sun on fire, and 
sending up its flames and smoke towards the god 
to whom it appertained.^ It is clear from this, 
that the natives of the Arabian peninsula" had al- 
ready begun tci collect materials for “ The Thousand 
and One Nights.” 

A^nother fragrant production of this country was 
the wood of aloes, ^ which seems to have found 
its way, in great quantities, to "the west, together 
with capers,^ costus,^ carpobalsamum,*^ cardamums,^ 

1 Dioscor. iii. 52. the cinnamon tree, the leaves of 

2 The shrub is twelve feet which he compaies to those of 

high and flowers in May. Ha- the peach tree. Viaggi, &c., t. ii. 
zelquist, Travels, p. 24-7. Cf. p. 231. Baldeeus, Description of 
Dioscor. i. 12. Ceylon, chapter iv. 

3 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 5. * Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. 5. 2. 

1 . Dioscor. i. 13. Prosper. Al- • ^ Dioscor. i. 21. 

pin. deMediciw. .dilgypt. iv. 9, p. ® Id. ii. 204. 7 Id. i. 15. 

304. Hen. van Rheecfe, Hortus ® Prosper, Alpin^de Medicin. 

Indicus Malabaricus, p. 107, sqq. iEgypt* iy, 9, p. 302. 

Carletti, who travelled towards 9 Dioscor. ii. 185. Bontius, 
the close of the sixteenth cen- In Ind. Archiat. de Medicin. 
tury, gives a lively description of Indor. p. 16. “ The shrub which 

VOL. Ill, 2 D 
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aloes/ gum-ladanuni/ niyrobalarts/ terebinth-bbrries/ 
and the odoriferous rush ; ^ the scink, of which we 
have already made frequent mention, was likewise 
obtained from Arabia.® Broth made of the flesh of 
this animar'is taken as an aphrodisiac by the Arabs, 
and its flesh dried and reduced to powder was still 
exported in the time of Hazelljuist,'^ through Alex- 
andria to Venice and Marseilles. 

The island of Tylos, now Bahrein,^' on the coast 
of Lahsa, in the Persian gulf, is said to have fur- 
nished excellent timber for ship-building, which in 
the water would last upwards of two hundred 
years.^ CoulcI this have been a species of t“3ak ? ^ 
Here, also, as well as on the continent grew the 
cotton tree in great abundance, from which the na- 
tives manufactured coarse calicoes and fine muslins. 
Another production of the island was a tree bear- 
ing inodorous flowers resembling the white violet, 
though four times as large. Here, too, w^as found 
another tree with leaves like the rose, which being 
fully expanded at noon contracted as the day ad- 
vanced, and closed entirely at night, when the tree, 
by the natives, was said to sleep. The same thing, 
by the people of India, is at present predicated of 
the Averrhoa Carambola. 


bears this spic? is very^ pleasant 
to behold, of a light green co- 
‘‘ lour, with white flowers tipped 
with purple, red at the ex- 
‘ tremities/' Nieuhoff, p. 266. 

^ Dioscor. hi. 25. 

* Id. i. 128. Plin.^Nat. Hist, 
xii. 87. 

3 Id. iv. 160. 4 Id. i. 91. 

« Id. i. 16. 6 Id. ii. 71. 

7 Travels, p. 228. 

® Cf. Gosselin, Recherches sur 
la Geograpl^j^ des Anciens, t. hi. 
p. 104, sqq. Plin. Nat*. Hist, 
xii. 21. On the pearl fisheries 
of this island, see vi. 83. See in 
Bochart a long and learned in- 


quiry respecting the name, situa- 
tion, and ancient history of Ty- 
los, Geographia Sacra, pt. h. 1. i. 
c. xlv. p. 766, seq. 

9 Theoph. Hist. Plant, v. 4. 7. 

10 fr This wood,” says William 
Marsden, “ is in many respects 
preferable to oak, working more 
kindly, and equal, at least, in 
point of duration ; many ships 
built of it at Bombay, continu- 
ing to swim for so many years 
that none can recollect the period 
^^at which they were launched.” 
History of Sumatra, p. ISO. 
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The* fertility of this island* may be comimred with 
that of Thasos. Here grew in abundance the date 
palm, the vine, the olive, the apple, and most kinds 
of nuts, with fig trees which never shed their foli- 
age. No value was set upon the moisfure derived 
from the clouds; on the contrary, when any showers 
fell, the .inhabitants •were careful immediately after- 
wards to irrigate their plantations, as if to wasti 
away the rainf With this they were, in fact, ena- 
bled to dispense, on account of the number of foun- 
tains and streams of water which there abounded.^ 
From Mesopotamia, Persia, Armenia, and the 
adjaceat countries, the Greeks obtaineU, a number 
of valuable commodities, of which far too meagre 
an account has been left us by the lancients. 0£ 
these the most curious, however, may be said to < 
have been the naphtha, or rock oil, which springs 
forth spontaneously from the earth in several parts 
of those regions lying between the Caspian and 
the Persian gulf.^ The most remarkable of their 
oil springs was found of old near Ecbatana, now 
Ilamadan, wdiere Alexander was smitten with aston- 
ishment at beholding a torrent of flame ascending 

perpetually out of the earth. 

• 

’ Theoph. Hist. Plant. iv.*7. 7, ‘‘three musket shots from the 
seq. At the present day, the “ land, and div^ to the bottom 
water actually found on the “ of the *sea, fill their earthen or 
island is brackish, while the sea “ leathern vessels with the water 
is thought by some to have gain- “ that issues from the springs, 
ed BO far upon the land as to “ and so come up again and re- 
cover certain springs which sup- “ turn to the shor<j.’' Churchilfs 
plied the ancient inhabitants with Collection, Vol. ii. p. 196. 
excellent water. Even now, how- * 

ever, the produce of these foun- 2 poi> example, near the Oxus, 
tains is not wholly lost though where a Macedonian, named 
doubtless deteriorated by the ad- ^ Proxenos, in the act of pitching 
mixture of sq^-wate. “ There Alexander s tent, discovered a 
“are certain springs,’^ observes spring of pure oi^^ Even the 
Nieuhoff, “ arising in the bottom waters of the OxuS^'^ere sup- 
“of the sea, at three .fathoms and posed t)y the ancients to contain 
“ a half deep. Near the city of oily particles. Plut. Alexand. § 

“ Manama, certain divers go early 57. On the Persian sulphur, 
“in the morning in boats, about Polyeen. Stratag. iv. 6. 11. 

2 D 2 
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This* ererlasting fireVas supplied through 'subter- 
raneous channels with naphtha, which in the vicinity 
welled forth from the soil and formed a small 
lake. This naphtha, clear, when pure, as fine oil, is, 
perhaps, the most inflammable substance known, 
kiiidling by the invisible gases whic^h surround it 
considerably before it comes into actual contact with 
fire. S^everal experiments illustrative of its quali- 
ties were performed for the amusement of the son 
of Philip. In the first place certain Persians sprin- 
kled with it the street leading to the royal quar- 
ters, and then applying a torch to the earth at the 
farther end^ of it, the flame ran along with ‘the ra- 
pidity of thought, so that in an instant the whole 
^street seemed to |)e converted into a channel of 
fire. 

On another occasion one Athenophanes, a pro- 
fligate buffoon who had abandoned the sweets of 
freedom at Athens to attend on the Macedonian 
tyrant, being along with his master in the bath, 
advised him in the true spirit of a courtier to make 
a cruel experiment of the power of the naphtha on 
a poor youth named Stephanos, of, homely person 
and comic expression of face, but gifted with a. 
magnificent voice, and who used apparently to di- 
vert Alexander while bathing. 

‘‘ Shall wie tryo the force of this substance on 
Stephanos ? For, if it kindle and prove difficult 
to be extinguished on him its powers may truly be 
said to be altogether strange and irresistible ! ” 

The youth readily consented to encounter the 
p^il. As soon, 4iowever, as he had been anointed 
with it and brought near a fire the naphtha^ in- 

^ Strab.Casaub.xvi.t.ii.p.l078. . so as it is apt to inflame with 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s account of the sunb3ams, , or heat that 

the Persian naphtha is not exactly issues from fire, as was mirth- 

consistent ^th that of Plutarch. fully experimented upon one of 

This naphtha,” says he, an Alexander’s pages, who, being 

oily or fat liquid substance, in anointed, with much ado es- 

colour not unlike soft, white caped burning.” Some Years’ 

clay ; of quality, hot and dry, Travels, p. 182. 
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•stantaiieously kindled, and* his whole body was 
sheathed in flame to the extreme pcrprexity and 
terror of Alexander. He would, in fact, have been 
reduced to ashes had there not been at hand many 
persons bearing vessels of cold water fo^ the baths, 
which pouring over him they with extreme ddh- 
culty ex^tinguished J:he flames. He, nevertheless, 
felt severely the effect of his royal master’s in- 
human curiosify.^ 

Certain writers, desirous of giving an historical 
explanation of the legends of the mythology, sup- 
pose the golden crown and veil sent by Medea to 
Creiis^ wliich utterly consumed her in ♦the presence 
of her family, to have been smeared with naphtlia 
for the flames burst not forth spontaneously from 
the ornaments themselves, but ?i fire burning neait 
they, by a subtle power, attracted its • seeds and 
were kindled invisibly.^ 

It was believed by the ancients that the coun- 
try of Babylonia was pervaded throughout by veins 
of fire, which maintained a perpetual inflammation in 
the earth and produced towards the surface a spe- 
cies of pulsation. For, according to tlieih, grains 
of barley bein^ cast upon the soil would leap up 
and. rebound, for which, however, other causes flight 
be assigned. But the heat of the climate^ is un- 
doubtedly prodigious, and, to mitigatg it, we are 
told, the ancient inhabitants were accustomed to 
sleep on skins filled with water. Harpalos, who was 
made governor of the province by Alexander, la- 
boured to acclimate there the trees * and plants 
of Greece, and succeeded in everything excepting 

1 Plut Alexand. § 35. bad, in Affglianistan, a kind of 

2 Eurip. Med. 1 1 83, sqq. Plin. naphtha is obtained by placing 

Nat. Hist.ii. 109. Gibbon, Decline# flocks of wool on the places where 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, it oozes from the earth. It con- 
vol. X. p. 15, note Is, where, tains a mixture o^bitumen, sup- 
in speaking of the Greek Fire, the posed ^to be mumia/’^md is less 
historian touches iricidentally on pure than the Persian. Vigne, 
the qualities of naphtha. Alfghanistdn, p. Gl, seq. Masson, 

3 In the mountains near Dera- Balochistan, &c. i. 115. 
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ivy whick delighting in a cold soil, could not be* 
reconciled to the ‘‘ temper of that fiery mould.” ^ 
There was obtained from Persia a gum of sin- 
gularly healing qualities, which on this account re- 
ceived the jiame of sarcocolla,^ or flesh-glue, as, also, 
kermes,^ cardamunis,^ pistachio nutSi^ artichokes,® 
amomum,*^ hemlock,® silphion,^ ^^and citrons^. Persia 
likewise exported gold solder,^® onyx shells,'^ whet- 
stones,^^'' and jaspers, one kind of wbjch was inter- 
sected with white veins. Amulets of this stone 
were much used in incantations. From the province 
of Bactriana emeralds of great beauty, but of small 
size, were procured for the studding of costly cups 
or goblets. They were found in a sandy and desert 
tract of country, the one apparently which separates 
^ Khorasan from Balkh and Khawaresmia during the 
prevalence of the Etesian gales which, unsettling 
and shifting the sand, kept constantly laid open 
fresh spots which were, in many cases, strewed 
wdth gems. The search for these emeralds, a hardy 
and laborious undertaking, was performed by horse- 
men who, by fleet riding, could scour the wilder- 
ness in a brief space of time, bending their keen 
glances hither and thither as they moved along.^^ 
In#a region beyond Bactria a species of corn was 
found which must ufiquestionably have been maize, 
since the grp^ins are said to have been as large as 

^ This expression is Dr. Lang- Affghanistan, p. 209. It is re- 
horne's, t. V. p. 239. Pint. Alex- ported that silver, copper, iron, 
iwvA § 35. Sympos. iii. 2. 1. lead, antimony, lapis lazuli, (cf. 
Dioscor. iii.i99. Osbeck, Voyage to China, i. 244,) 

^ Id. iv. 48. * Id. i. 5. and asbestos are found in different 

* Athen. xiv. 61. * parts of the mountains around 

^ Id. ii. 82. Dioscor. i. 14. Kabul. The sand of the Kirman 
6 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 95. stream is washed for gold. Id. p. 
9 Dioscor. iii, 94. 208. For a full account of the lapis 

Id. V. 104, n Id. ii. 10. lazuli, as knOwn tc'the ancients, 
Theophrast de Lapid. § 44. see Gemnie Fisica Sotteranea, 
13 Dioscorfv. 160. Swcij-d and 1. iii. c. viii. t. i. p. 416. Tourne- 
dagger handles, and mouth-pieces fort. Voyage - du Levant, t. iii. 
for pipes, are carved from the p. 128. 
jasper-agate of Yarkund. Vigne, i** Theoph. de Lapid. § 35. 
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. Alive ^stones,* and to maize onlj can we apply 
Herodotus’s description of the wheat ‘found in 
Babylonia, the straw of which was encircled by 
leaves four inches in diameter, and its return from 
two to three hundredfold. Now, in wheat, I be- 
lieve, so prodigious an increase is all *but impos- 
sible, whereas a still greater return might be* ob- 
tained from the Indian corn. A lady whom 1 knew 
at Thebes counted eighteen hundred graii’s in ofie 
ear of Syrian maize which was, probably, not less 
than nine inches in circumference; and from such 
^ain the return mentioned by Herodotus® is not 
at all extraordinary. 

Th§ millet and sesamum of Babylonia are like- 
wise mentioned, though it is probable that, owing 
to the difficulty of carriage, it. only exported small 
quantities to be used as seed. Barn-door fowls wer<? 
introduced into Greece from Persia, and always con- 
tinued to be known by the name of the Median 
birds.® Peaches, too, and various other kinds of 
fruit, as we have already mentioned in the book 
on Country Life, were brought to Greece from the 
Persian empire. • 

This country likewise exported the oil of white 
violets used in the bath, and the odour of which 
they enjoyed during their repasts ; * shaggy winter 
cloaks seem to have been obtained from northern 
Persia, together with dyed leather,® /esembling the 
shagreen and marocco of present times, brought 
partly from Babylonia, })artly from Persia Proper, 
which likewise supplied the world with carpets ex- 
quisitely variegated with figures of animals.® 

• 

^ Theoph. Hist. Plant, viii. 4. nutritive qualities of maize, &c., 
6. There is still, however, in Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, i. 49. 
this part of the world a very ^ 1. i. § 193. 
large-grained wheaft called cameTs ^ Athemxiv. 69. 
tooth. Vigne, Aff^anistan, p. ^ Dioscor. Not^a. p. 442. 

170. On the extraordinary fer- ^ JBeckmann, History of Inven- 

tility of Hyrcania,* &c., see Strab. tions, iv. 206. 

xi. 7. t. ii. p. 426, and cf. on the ^ Athen. v. 26. Cf Pint. A- 
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The Persians also imported furs, but do n)t)t ap*-- 
pear to bave exported them, the use of these 
articles being little known to the Greeks.* 

Respecting the commerce carried on with Indid 
the notions of the ancients were confused, chiefly 
because the various commodities passing through 
other countries were often confounded with their 
indigenous productions. We tnow, howevpr, that 
from this rich land came many of the spices and 
precious stones in use among the Greeks, — as the 
diamond, the ruby, the sapphire,® and the finest 
kind of pearls,^ the most fragrant spikenard,'* witli 
costus,'' and amomum,® and cinnamon,® and cassia,® and 
odoriferous reeds.^ Thence also was obtained a kind 
of cyperos,*® whose juice M^as bitter, and of yellow 
eolour, and appears .to have been used for removing 
* hair from the skin. 


gesil. §12. We still find that, for 
richness of colouring and softness 
of texture, the carpets of Persia 
are quite unrivalled. Fowler, 
Three Years in Persia, i. 81. 
Gibbon, in his rich and pictur- 
esque style, has given a descrip- 
tion of one of these carpets found 
by the Arabs in the dwelling of 
the Persian monarch : One of 
the apartment^^ of the palace 
was decorated With a cUrpet of 
of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as many in breadth ; a 
paradise or garden was depicted 
'' on the grouTyrl ; the flowers, 
fruits and shrubs were imitated 
by the figures of the -gold em- 
broidery and the colours of 
the precious stones, and the 
ample square was enriched by 
a variegated and verdant bor- 
‘‘ der/’ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, vol. ix. p. 370. 

1 Beckmann, History of Inven- 
tions, iv. 204, sqq. 


2 Carletti, Viaggi, t. ii. p. 231. 

^ iElian. Hist, Animal, x. 13. 
XV. 8. Athen. iii. 44, seq. The- 
oph. de Lapid. § 36. Huet. Hist, of 
Commerce, p. 1 9. lorio, Storia del 
Commercio, t.iv. l.ii. c. ix. p.264, 
sqq. Nieuhoft', Voyage to the 
East Indies, in Churcliiirs Col- 
lection, vol. ii. p. 248. Bal- 
dseus, ‘Description of the Coasts 
of Malabar and Coromandel, c. 
xxii. 

^ Dioscor. i. 6. 

^ Bontius, In Ind. Archiat. de 
Medic. Ind. p. 21. 

® Dioscor. i. 14. 

7 Id. i. 13. 

® Damogeron, ap. Geopon. vii. 
13. 4. 

9 Prosper. Alpin. de Medicin. 
^gypf- iv. 10, p. 297. Dioscor. 
i. 17. 

Dioscor. i. 4. 
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Anftther Indian export the bark called nar- 
capthon,^ which, together with wood of* aloes ob- 
tained from the same country, was used as a per- 
"Yume.® Black, white, and long pepper,^ were likewise 
^mong the productions of India, which ^ found their 
way* to the jvest, together with sugar, the ai;t of 
manufacturing and jre fining which appears to have 
been kjiown to the Hindus from the remotest aji- 
tiquity. The ^whiteness of the Indian sugar, as well 
as that it was loafed may be inferred from a pas- 
sage of Dioscoridcs, wfio compares it to salt, and 
says, that it broke easily beneath the tooth. 

There was in India, moreover, a kind of myrrh 
pro’cTuced from a thorny shrub, of whi^^h no exact 
description is given.^ But one of its most cele- 
brated productions was the spikenard,* which is said 
to have grown upon a mountain at the foot o^ 
which flowed the Ganges. Tlie malabathron,® an- 
other export of the Indian peninsula, was from 
the similarity of its odour by some of the ancients 
confounded with the leaf of the spikenard, as it 
a])pears to have been by the moderns with the 
piper betel, or the Canella Silvestris Malabarica. 
But flfom the* description of Dioscorides, it is clearly 
nether the one nor the other ; for, while the betel 
is a parasite cultivaj:ed on terra firma, like the vine 
and the Canella Silvestris, the malabayiron was, we 
are told, an aquatic plant, floating on the surface 
of lakes, or the waters of morasses, without the 
slightest connexion with the soil beneath, like the 
little lentil of the marshes : its leaves ^hen gather- 
ed were strung on a linen thread, and in that man- 


1 Dioscor. i. 22. 

* Bontius, Tn tnd. Archiat. 
Medicin. Ind^r. p. ,11. Dioscor. 

i. 21. • 

3 Dioscor. ii. 189. Carletti, 
Viaggi, t. ii. p. 218. Marsden, 
History of Sumatra, p. 117, sqq. 


Bontius, p. 15. Forbes, Oriental 
Memoirs, i. 349. 

^ Dioscor. ii. 104. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. xii. 17, cum not. Dalecamp. 
et Hard. Lucan, iii. 237. Indor. 
Orig.«xvii. 7. ^ 

5 Theoph. Hist. Plant, ix. J . 2. 
^ Dioscor. i. 1 1 . 
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ner hupg up to dry, affer which they were l^id bjr. 
for exportation. Occasionally, during the heats of 
summer, the malabathron lakes were dried up, upon 
which the natives were accustomed to scatter heap? 
of brushwo9d over their whole site and set them on 
fire,, so that the entire surface of th§ earth might 
be burned, without which, it wa^ supposed the plant 
VFOuld no more appear. Among the uses, of the 
malabathron was the sweetening of the breath, which 
was done by placing a leaf under the tongue. Thrown 
into coffers or wardrobes it communicated a perfume 
to raiment, and preserved it from the moth. The 
uses to which the wood of aloes was put were in 
some respects similar, as it was kept in the m’cmth 
to sweeten the breath, and sprinkled, when reduced 
^Co powder, ov6r the body to repress perspiration. 

A coarse kind of bdellion,’ and a species of ly- 
cion w’ere reckoned among the productions of India.'^ 
From an island on the coast was obtained a precious 
bark called macer, ' of great medicinal virtue ; aloes, 
too, was thence exported in abundance. The arti- 
choke ■* W51S plentifully produced on the banks of 
the Indus, as well as in the mountains of Hyrcania 
and Khawaresmia. The substance denominated onyx 
shell,* procured from a fish resembling the myrex, 
was found in certain Indian mj^rshes, where a spe- 
cies of spikenard is said to have flourished. On 
the drying up of the waters in the great heats of 
summer, these shells were found strewed over the 
soil, and exported for their odoriferous and medi- 
cinal qualities. The great lizard, called the land 
crocodile,® has likewise been enumerated among the 
productions of India. Other Indian commodities 
were fine muslins,^ ivory, and tortoise shell,® from 

i I 

^ Dioscor. i. 80. r ^ Athen. n, 8^, Galen, de 

2 Id. i. 132.^ Plin. Nat. Hist. Aliment. Pacult. cap. li. 

xii. 15. ^ 5 pioscor, ii. 10. ^Id.ii. 71* 

3 Dioscor. i. 93. Galen, de ^ Lucian, de Sacrif. § 11. 

Facult. Simpl. Med. p. 205. ® Lucian. Muse. Encom. § 1. 

Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. 16. Cf. Theoph. Hist. Plant, iv. 77. 
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’ I'aproWna,’ a rich species ef marble,® stpeb of the 
finest quality,’ peacocks,* and a large, beautiful breed 
of white oxen.® 

Two kinds of indigo, employed both in painting 
and dyeing were exported from Hindustan.® Of these 
the * one is said to have been a natural produetion 
which ejcuded from, certain canes and hardened in 
the sun, the other was artificial, consisting of the 
substance whi^’h adhered to the copper vessels where- 
in artificers dyed blue. ^ Having been scraped thence 
it was supposed to be dried and introduced into com- 
merce. These accounts have already, by other au- 
thors,^ been shown to be erroneous, but they prove 
at least that indigo was in common use among tlie 
ancients, though we understand nothing of the means 
by which it was produced, of how ’it was culti> 
vated.^ • 

The cotton tree appears to have been grown in 
India® from the remotest antiquity, where the na^ 
tives manufactured from it the finest fabrics, as ca- 
licoes, and chintzes, and muslins, regarded even as 
superior to the manufactures of Greece.® , 

Another production of Eastern Asia, which was 
imported into* Greece much earlier than is generally 
believed, was silk,“ of the origin and natural his- 
tory of which they, had but an imperfect and con- 
fused knowledge. It was undqrstoody however, to 

^ Athen. v. 3?. 

^ Dioscor. V. 107. See the 
Asiatic Researcjies, vol. iii. p. 
414. 

7 Beclftnann, History of Inven- 
tions, iv. 101, seq. Cf. Asiatic 
Researches, iii. 414. Hen. van 
Rheede, Hortus Indicus Malaba- 
ricus, p. 10^2. 

® Theoph. His^ Plant, iv, 7. 7. 

9 Lucian, de Musca, § 1. He- 
rod, iii. 106. 

Pausan, vi. 26. 6, sqq. 


^ Strab. ii. 1. 1. i, p. 114. Cf. 
Diod. Sicul. ii. 37. t. i, p. 1G9. 
Wesseling. 

2 Athen. v. 39. 

3 Beckmann, Hist, of Inven- 
tions, iv. 247. 

^ Lucian. Navig. § 23. As the 
Brahmins looked upon the parrot 
as a sacred bird, they did no^ 
perhaps permit it 'to^ become an 
article of commerce, although 
they had already begun to em- 
ploy their leisure nn teaching it 
to imitate the human voice, 
.^lian. de Nat. Animal, xiii. 18. 
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be created by the labour of an insect with* eight* 
feet, called ser, about twice the size of the largest 
beetle. In other respects it was compared with the 
spider which suspends its web from the boughs of 
trees. These insects they kept in houses, the tem- 
perature of which was regulated according to* the 
change of the seasons. The fine thread .spun by 
the ser was found twisted about its legs. They fed 
them duVing four years upon the leavps of common 
panic, but on the fifth, because they knew they 
would live no longer, they gave them green reeds 
to eat, which was the food in which the creature 
most delighted. On this it fed so greedily, that it 
burst itself,' upon which store of fine thread was 
found in its bowels. 

^ The country wheilce this substance was obtained 
is said to have been a kind of delta, situated in 
a deep recess of the Indian ocean, and inhabited 
by a mixed race, half Indian and half Scythian. In 
this account there is we see some truth, mingled 
with a great deal of error. The greatest care is 
still taken in China to regulate the temperature of 
the houses in which the silkworms are bred, as well 
as to remove them beyond the reach' of all noises 
and offensive smells.^ With respect to the figure 
and food of the insect Pausanias had been niisiii- . 
formed, though he might have obtained more cor- 
rect knowledge by passing over into the island of 
Ceos, where the silkworm had been found from time 
immemorial.* 

In later ages the merchandise of India, and cen- 
tral Asia was chiefly conveyed to the countries on 
the Mediterranean by way of Arabia and the Red 
Sea, but at an earlier period it came wholly over- 
land. The exact course pursued by ,the caravans 
in these remote^ times has not beep ' accurately de- 
scribed to us ; but as the nature of the country has 

^ Hazelquist, Travels, p. 234. - Aristot. Hist. Animal, v. 19. 

Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 428. 
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alway^ remained unchanged,* it is to be .pi^sumed, 
that they pursued exactly the identical tracks which 
they at present follow. Occasionally some few of 
the commodities of Central Asia may have found 
their way into Greece by the desert, i]R)rth of the 
Caspian, but the more common route lay through 
Khawarosmia and Syria, whence they were distri- 
buted tb the rest of the western world by the Phoe- 
nicians. • 

The produce of India was probably transported 
across the Indus at Attoek,^ and from thence through 
one of the nine passes into Persia, by way of Can- 
dahar»and Herat, after which the carA^an fell into 
the road leading to Susa,^ Ecbatana, or Persepolis, 
according as its destination was the^ northern oj 
southern part of Mesopotamia. Sometimes com-* 
merce followed the course of rivers, down the Indus 
for example, thence along the coast of Persia, and 
up the Persian gulf and the Euphrates or the lied 
Sea. On most of the roads mentioned there appear 
to have existed in those ages caravanserais, as at 
present, where merchants and travellers wei’c accom- 
modated with^ lodging, water, and fuel, being ex- 
pected to carry along with them whatever provisions 
they required. Into this part of the subject, how- 
ever, it is not my •pur})ose to enter at any length, 
since to investigate it thoroughly wocild require a 
separate volume. 


1 Here the ferry-boats, in the 
present day, are built of hill- 
cedar, fastened together with 
clamps of" iron, and ornamented 
with carvings. Vigne, Affghan- 
istan, p. 32 . 

^ When cej;tain articles of this* 


merchandise, as pepper, for ex- 
ample, reached ^thens, the mer- 
chants were sometimes denounced 
by syco^ants as spies of the 
great king, and threatened, at 
least, with the torture. Antiphon, 
ap. Athen. ii. 73 . Casaub. Ani- 
madv. t. vi.^p. 445. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FUNERAL CEREMONIES. 

Having now gone through the whole circle of 
private life among the Hellenes, we shall consider 
them in the hour of death, and during the cere- 
monies with which dust was committed to. dust. 
From a great variety of causes, the dissolution of the 
body was regarded by the pagans of antiquity with 
<les8 terror and apprehension than modern nations 
• experience. “ Their belief in the continuance of exist- 
ence was not jierhaps more unshaken than that of 
pious men in Christian countries, but the life to 
come was contemplated as more nearly resembling 
the present ; and they imagined that, by the per- 
formance of certain rites and ceremonies, and through 
the favour of the gods in various ways obtained, 
they might easily secure to themselves a blissful 
immortality, which, according to their creed. Was 
denied to none but the incorrigibly flagitious. In 
earlier times, moreover, before the birth of the scep- 
tical systems of philosophy, no chilling doubts had 
been thrown on the doctrine of immortality. Ig- 
norant they might be of the Divine nature, of the 
relations of man to his Creator, of the true duties, 
obligations, and rules of life ; but they were so fully 
convinced of the existence of a race of superior 
beings, that they might almost be said to feel its 
truth as they did that of their own existence. These 
beings they believed to be everlastingly® occupied 
with human," or rather with Hellenic, concerns ; for it 
seems evident that most of the gods were looked 
upon more as the parents and guardians of the Gre- 
cian race than as remote and general watchers over 
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‘the ■ wRole universe. To pass out of life, , tlferefore, 
was but to pass out of the domains of one god into 
those of another ; to exchange the protection of the 
celestial for that of the infernal Zeus. Everywhere 
and on all occasions Gods were supposed to attend 
their footsteps, but more especially at the moment 
of their .decease, when a cloud of heavenly messen- 
gers hotered around them, some to accomplish the 
separation between soul and body, others to lead and 
protect the spirit in its .descent to the subterranean 
world, and others again to watch over its happiness 
while there, sharing along with it the same dwelling- 
plaQe,«and bearing the same relation t(f ^t as a mo- 
narch does to his subjects. 

Possessed firmly by persuasions of this kind, it i^ 
little to be wondered at that the ancient Greek, 
experienced less reluctance to enter upbn the do- 
mains of the dead than is now too commonly felt.’ 
He had, besides, another motive to cheer his de])ar- 
ture. It was his firm expectation to be welcomed 
on his entrance to the Elysian fields by his parents 
or friends or companions, by all, in short, .whom he 
had loved in ^life, and who had preceded him to 
that sacred and serene abode. Thinking and feeling 
thus, death seemed scarcely death, but a mere shift- 
' ing of the scene or •change of locality. It was but 
falling asleep in one place to walje in another whore 
their happiness could know no change ; where God 
would wipe away tears from all eyes, and where there 
should be no more trouble or sorrow or suffering 
for ever. • 

These, nevertheless, must be regarded as the habi- 
tual convictions of the mind, which, however they 
might influence the actions and resolutions of men, 
could by no ‘means stifle their feelings, or prevent 
that sorro^ and ^regret which must hlw^s be expe- 
rienced by persons about to be separated from those 
they love. Hence the. death-bed of the Greeks 


* Plat. Tim. t. vii. p. 121, sqq. 
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presentftd , not a scene •of stoical indifference!! *Air 
the tenderness and sympathy of which the human 
heart is capable was usually awakened. Thg 
friends, and more especially the women of the family, 
crowded ab^ut the couch to press the dying hand, 
and* catch the last breath as it fluttered in broken 
murmurs from the lips.^ Most<»persous, when about 
to bid an eternal adieu to the world, desired to lay 
some command on their sorrowing fL-iends, not as 
an imperious task but as a. labour of love, by per- 
forming which they might be reminded of the de- 
parted. Such commands as these the Grecian wo- 
men were most anxious to receive, that they, might 
treasure them up in their souls, and by pondering 
on them incessantly, day and night, keep vividly alive 
r'in their memory the idea of those who had once 
been all in all to them. Nor when the spirit had 
departed did they forsake the corpse, nor abandon it 
to the care of menials. With their own hands they 
closed the beloved eyes," and tied up the mouth 
from which words of kindness or comfort were never 
more to sound. Putting a severe restraint upon their 
feelings, they straightened,*^ laved, anointed, and laid 
out the corpse,'^ covered it with costly garments,^ 
and placed crowns of flowers upon its head: it was 
then borne to the vestibule of the mansion and laid ‘ 
with the feeb towards the door,^ to intimate that it 
was about to proceed on its last journey, and take 
up its abode in the house prepared for all living. 
Vessels of lustral water were then placed beside 
it ; that, being accounted unclean, all those who 
passed in or ont and might be supposed to be 

Ml. w. 743. Kirchman. de iElian. Var. Hist. i. 16. Eu- 
Funer. Romanor. p. 34. rip. Troad. 1134. 

2 Odyss. X. 42.5. Eurip. Phoen. ' ^ 

1465. Virg. vEn. ix. 486. ® II. r. 2*11, sqq. Tovg yetepovg 

3 Eurip.,. Alcest. 160. Gal. de oi dp\dioi TTpoEridicrap wpo rdv 
Method. Medend. xiii. 13. Plat. Svpuiy Kal ekotttovto, Sch. Aris- 

. Phaed. t. v. p. 123. toph. Lysist. 611. 

4 Eurip. Hyppol. 78^, seq. II. 
o. 350. 


7 Eurip. Alcest. 99. 
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* reached by the effluvia which exhaled from <fhe dead, 
might sprinkle and purify themselves. Branches of 
Jaurel ajid acantlius, with locks of hair, were suspend- 
ed over the doorway, each being a symbol speak- 
ing to the imagination of that lively pecfple. While 
thus exposed 'the corpse was watched day and flight 
by its mtural guardians, until the moment arrived 
for beating it forth to the funeral pile or tjie grave. 
It was then 4aid in a coffin, generally of cedar or 
cypress-wood,^ which, being placed upon a bier,^ was 
borne away, the mourning friends and family at- 
tending. 

Aji^thens^ this ceremony took plac6 .immediiijtely 
before day-break,^ numerous individuals bearing the 
mortuary torches, preceding the bier,^, and lighting 
up its melancholy w^ay. The men next of kin^ 
inarched silently in the rear of the coffin to inti- 
mate that they should shortly follow in the same 
track, and the women who kept together in a body,^ 
closed the procession, weeping and lamenting as they 
went. Stationed here and there in the crowed, were 
certain funeral musicians playing airs soiemn and 
sad, but with^an intermixture of enthusiastic notes, 
upon Lydian or Pl\jygian flutes. Sometimes the 
company was mounted in chariots or upon horses, 

• but when especial honour was intended to the dead, 
everybody accompanied the hearse on foot. And 
surely a group like this, moving along by night 
through the narrow winding streets of Athens skirt- 
ing the rocks of the Acropolis, flitting across the 
agora, between its silent booths and stately plane- 
trees, and issuing forth through the city gates into 
the sepulchral suburbs of the Cerameicos, where a 


^ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 5. 
Thucyd. ii. Herat* Od, ii. 14. 

^$0 Epod. V. 18. Meyer, p. 12. 
Cf. Dem. adv, Bceot. § 11* Eu- 
ripid. Orest. 1052, * 

^ Cf. Hesych. v. KXifiaTrjijiopog. 
^ Demosth, adv, Macart. § i5. 
.VOL. III. 


* Cf. Theocrit. xv. 132. 

• 

® The same pugctice still pre- 
vails in modern times. • Chandler, 
ii. 153. 

^ TereiU. Andria. i. 1. 90, seq. 
Lys, de C^ed. Eratosth. § 2. 

2e 
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forest of’tombs stretched 'a considerable distance' along 
the said way, to deposit*, as if by stealth, the dust 
of a human being in the bosom of the eart}), must, 
have exhibited a striking and a solemn spectacle ; 
more particfilarly if we suppose that, roused by the 
moulTiful music, thousands of neighbours and ' fel- 
low-citizens hurried to their casements to behold 
tlfeir countryman carried to his long home. ‘Having 
reached the destined spot, the body,*- if to be in- 
terred, was laid in the grav^ with its face looking 
towards the west.’ The earth was then ‘throwii 
u])on the coffin, and a monument, in most cases, 
speedily ere,cted over it. If by special de^xe„ of 
the deceased, or for any other reason, cremation '' 
}vas preferred- they constructed a funeral pile of 
'unctuous and odoriferous woods upon which oil and 
sweet unguents were commonly poured. 

On the summit of this the corpse was then placed, 
and a torch having been applied to the pyre by 
some near relation of the dead, the whole was re- 
duced to ashes. Before, however, the flames were 
quite extinguished, custom required that a little 
wine should be cast upon them, after which if any 
bones of the dead remained unconsumed they were 
carefully collected together with the ashes, and -de- 
posited in an urn, which in -Greece was usually 
committed tft the, earth.’ All the surviving re- 
lations now returned mourning to their dwelling, 
where, towards evening, a funeral feast was cele- 
brated in honour of the dead.* Twice during the 
same month were sacred rites performed- at the 
tomb, and afterwards for ever on the anniversary 

^ They likewise sacrificed to senting these funeral banquets 
the ghosts of the dead with their ^ have been preserved both at A- 
faces towards the )vest, to the thens and in , tile island of Chios, 
Uranian gods, with their faces where the*» custom has prevailed 
eastward, r Scol. Apoll. Bhod. i. in modem times of fixing such 
5 89 , ' jpieces of antiquities in the walls, 

® Cf. Plut. Themist. § 8. Schol. over doors ani gateways. Chand* 
Thucyd. ii. 34. ler, ii. 39. 

3 Numerous bassi-relievi repre- ^ Kirchman. p. 502 , sqq. 
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* of tWfe deceased’s birth, aA well as on, a* certain 
day of the festival of Anfrhesteria, when unfading, 
/lowers ^were strewed around, and heaps of crowns 
and garlands suspended on the monument. The 
outward tokens of the grief felt inwardly consisted 
of Black garments,^ heads partially shorn and ar sad 
and neglected countenance. 

In riharly all parts of the world, the ^moment 
death sets the impress of his seal on the human 
clay it appears to acquire an awful and mysterious 
sanctity, which none but the hardened and base 
will consent to violate. Belonging to the grave, 
its Q^erlasting calm and silence seefti already, to 
brood over it. It presents itself to our eyes like the 
inhabitant of another world, and therefore though 
voiceless it reveals to us, as it*were, some particu-# 
lars respecting a state of being of which we know 
nothing, but feel necessarily the most devouring 
curiosity. Besides, when the deceased has been 
dear to us in life, we regard his corpse as the 
deserted mansion of a friend, as the tabernacle of 
a soul scarcely different, though divided /rom our 
own. On this^ account the ancient Greeks, a people 
beyond most others pious, imaginative, and affec- 
tionate, cultivated with peculiar care the duties 
•which we owe the •dead. Ancient writers abound 
with illustrations of this truth. yVhen# the Thebans, 
after the defeat of Adrastos and Polyiieices refused 
burial to the fallen Argives, it was considered by 
the Athenians a sufficient cause for declaring war 
against Boeotia. It was not pretended that the in- 
vaders had been engaged in an honourable war; but 
having expiated their transgression by death, their re- 
mains had passed under the protection of the infer- 
nal deities, ai?d to refuse them the rites of sepulture 
was not s6 much to insult them as Pluto, and the 
other gods of Hades, whose subjects they w^re now 
become. The unburied corpse was, moreover, a pol- ^ 


1 Quintil. Declam. x. 
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luting (Vbject which defined the temples of the^' celes- 
tial divinities, and therefore they also were interested 
in watching over the rights of the dead ; ^or dog^« 
and beasts of prey might carry their flesh or bones into 
the fanes, and thus render them unclean. And this 
sentiment, which constituted one of the most amiable 
parts of the Greek cliaracter, tended likewise to con- 
fer imperisliable beauty and interest on the ilellenic 
land. I<’or, the numerous tombs, public and ])rivate,' 
wliich clustered over and hallowed its surface, ad- 
dressed tliemsclves still more powerfully to the 
heart than to tlie eye. Everywhere the devotion 
of .the people clung around them. They wore at 
once the creations and the monuments of human 
love, of public gratitude, of holy reverence for in- 
4itellect and virtue. 

The sanie observation, indeed, apjilies universally. 
The pyramid, the solitary barrow, rising like a hil- 
lock on the plains of Asia, the crowded cemetery, 
the vast suites of si‘pulchres excavated beneath the 
surface of the earth, each and all of these must 
ever be , regarded by men of sensibility and unso- 
phisticated understanding as so many unecpiivocal 
tokens of the ineradicable goodness of human nature. 
Examples without nuniber might be adduced in* il- 
lustration. When a North American chief was 
urged to cede to th^ European invaders the hunt- 
ing-ground of his tribe, he stated his objection in 
these words ; “ How can Ave abandon the country 
‘‘ in which all our ancestors lie interred ? Shall we 
‘‘ say to the bones of our forefathers, ‘Arise, and 
“ go along with i|,s into a strange land ’ ? ’’ In many 
countries a more absorbing interest attaches to the 
abodes of the dead than to the habitations of the 
living. Who, for exam]>le, can traverse, without 
the most profoilnd emotion, those iiSuitcs** of subter- 
raneous . palaces at Thebes denominated the Tombs 
of the Kings? Yoii seem, in these vast painted 


* Cf. Demosth. adv. Call. § 4. 
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balls ‘and dusky passages, *to hold actug,! •converse 
with death. The grave enfolds its mysteries on 
,all sid^s around. The imagination is kindled and 
takes a colour from the unearthly creations pre- 
sented to it, and you return with soaiething like 
reldctance to the glare and turmoil and busy* pas- 
sions of, the world. • Among the Greeks, as we have 
observed, the dead were invested with a sanctity 
which all g»od men esteemed inviolable, * and this 
persuasion acquired additional force from the belief, 
.that, 'though separated, the spirit and the body 
were not yet wholly independent of each other. 
h'e,r„ ji])on the treatment experienced by its reniains 
the state of the soul was in some measure regulated 
in the realms below. If these received the rites 
of interment, the s[)irit was allowed freely to trav» 
erse that stream, dusky and inviolable, ‘which sur- 
rounded the realm of Ilades. If not, the ghost, cold 
and desolate, wandered along its hither shore dur- 
ing the space of a hundred years ; after which, 
the laws of Orcus relented, and permitted it to 
taste of happiness amid the groves of Asphodel,' 
and those blissful bowers where ])oets and sages 
devoted the circle of eternity to the culture and 
pure delights of Musdoin. From this persuasion, the 
ghosts of persons denied the rites of sepulture " are 
represented by the poets hovpring . around their 
corses and presenting themselves in visions to their 
surviving friends, requesting them to sever, by the 
performance of their obsequies, the sad links which 
still bound them to their dw’ellings of* clay. Thus 
Homer introduces Elpenor ® conjyring Odysseus to 
{)erform this last sad office for his remains. Often 
when, by shipwreck or murder, the body was cast 
on some solitary shore, or abandoned in the reces- 
ses of sonfe forest or mountain, inhumation was solely 
dependent on chance. But if fortune condqcted any 

1 Hesiod. 0pp. et Dios, 169, " Cf. Lys. Epitaph. § 4. 

sqq. Find. Olymp. ii. 70, sqq. ^ Odyss. i* 66, sqq. 
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stranger "tQ the spot, it was considered incumbent 
on him to discharge, in one way or another, the 
ties of humanity to the dead. But, becqoise he^ 
might not be able to dig a grave or consume the 
body on a ftineral pile, it was reckoned sufficient to 
cast - three handfuls of dust upon the corpsej of 
which one, at least, was to be sprinkled , on the 
head. Thus we find, in Horace,^ the manes' of the 
Pythagorean philosopher, Archytas, intreating the 
mariners, who had found Ids body on the beach, 
to honour it with this rite : 

^ Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa, licebit 

Injecto ter pulvere curras. 

Though great thy haste, this will not much delay ; 

Cast thrice the dustf, then hasten hence away. 

In order the more certainly to secure this act of hu- 
manity from the passer-by ^ persons about to perish by 
shipwreck were accustomed to tie around their body 
gold, or jewels, or whatever else they possessed of 
value, that it might defray the expenses of their in- 
terment, and reward him who undertook it. 

There w^ere, however, certain classed of men who, 
by their open or secret wickedness, were supposed 
to be placed beyond the expansive circle of human 
sympathy, on whom it w^ould have been criminal 
to lavish sepulchral rites. These were, in the first 
place, individuals struck by lightning, whom the 
gods were believed thus to have destroyed,'^ from 
a knowledge of their guilt, though hidden from all 
other eyes. Corpses of this kind were usually co- 
vered with earth where they lay without the slightest 
ceremony, unless they happened to have fallen in 
some public temple, or sigora, or highway, under 
which circumstances a hook was fastened to the 

^ Od. i. *28. 36. Quintil. De- ® Meurs. in Lycoph. Cassand. 
clam. V. 6. Coelius Rbodiginus, '367. " 

xvii. 20. Potter, ii. 166. ^ Artemidor. ii. 8. Eurip. 

Suppl. 945. Persius, ii. 27. 
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. t)ody,; by which it was dragjged and cast iiUo some 
pit. On other occasions the carcase hedged 

round and so left. Men* guilty of suicide were 
•likewisfe denied the honours of burial, but more es- 
pecially those of the funeral pile. Their carcases 
were simply Jbhrown into a pit and covered over, to 
prevent their becoming a nuisance to the Irving. 
Villainy* who committed sacrilege, and traitors to 
their country were not suffered to enjoy .in death 
the protection of those divinities whom they had 
outraged, or the refuge bf a grave in a country which 
they had basely betrayed to the enemy.^ Their dis- 
honoured bones were cast beyond the borders, nor 
was* It permitted any citizen to celebrate for tiiem 
the rites of burial. Thus King Pausanias, who 
sought to enslave his country ♦to the* Persians, wae 
treated by the Lacedaemonians, Aristocrgites by thff 
Arcadians, and Phocion by the people of Athens,^ 
though in this last case, perhaps, through error 
and misapprehension. The last and worst class 
were tyrants ^ equally objects of hatred to gods and 
men, who usually when overcome by their subjects 
expiated their guilt by the most unheJTrd-'Of tor- 
ments, while,* ill the nether world, the worst pangs 
of J^artarus were reserved for them. To deposit in the 
bosom of the earth the carcases of malefactors so hein- 
ous would of itself have been esteemed a crime of a 
very deep dye. The remains were, therefore, trodden 
under foot, subjected to every other species of indig- 
nity, and then cast forth to be devoured by the 
dogs and vultures. Nay, if we may interpret the 
expression of Plato literally, the ^punishment of men 
who even aimed at tyranny in a free state and failed 
in the attempt was tremendous : they were tortured 
and mutilated, had their eyes burned out, suffered 
every imaginable insult and injury^ and at last cru- 
cified, or covere*d with pitch and burned alive : their 
wives and children suffered the same pirnishment 


1 Diod. Sicul. xvi. C. 


2 Pint. Phoc. § 37. 


^ Odyss, y. 25 G. 
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— the i^inocent being confounded with the gSiilty. 
To protect their ashes from insults such as the 
above, the kings of Egypt who erected the pyramids 
and were in character fierce and tyrannical, ai'e sup- ' 
posed by I^erodotus not to have entrusted their 
bones to the keeping of those structuj’es. A wild 
story’ is also related of Periander of Corinth,^ who, 
conscious of having ruled his countrymen with a rod 
of" iron, dreaded the effects of their resentment on 
his corpse. Effectually to conceal the place of his 
interment he is said to ha^o directed two of his 
satellites to go forth at night on a certain road and 
kill and Imry clandestinely the first man they should 
meet. Four others were despatched to execute the 
same vengeance upon them, and another crowd of 
assassins received orders to exterminate and bury 
'chese four. Periander, then old and infirm, pre- 
sented himself to the first murderers, was slain and 
buried, and the place, from the sudden death of 
all who might have known it, thus remained un- 
discovered for ever. 

Most op[)osed to these wnre those honourable 
citizens who fell for their country in defence of 
its liberty and laws, whom their fello\/-citizens fol- 
lowed to the tomb with every conceivable mark , of 
public gratitude and honour, and whose names future 
generations were taught to reverence like those of 
gods. In some setise, indeed, they were actually 
deified. Rites and ceremonies and sacrifices wnra 
])crformed annually in their honour, and by their 
great and heroic spirits future generations swore as 
by the most ancient inhabitant of Olympos. Some- 

^ Diog. Laert. i. 96. Athen. xiii. 67. The bodies of 

2 Thucyd. ii. 34*. Cf. J. D. the dead were at other times, 
H. Meyer. Pericl. ap. Thuc. Orat. Apparently in thb field of battle, 
p. 1 0, sqq. On somfe occasions stretched ort *‘on bdSs of leaves 
the bodies of the dead were fol- or rushes, and a festive banquet 
lowed witli great pomp tob the with drinking cups was placed 
grave, accompanied by the sound before them, and crowns upon 
of many instruments and voices. their heads. § 2 . 
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•fimes,»as on the plain of Marathon, the remains of 
the warriors were collected .together, and* with holy 
rites enclosed in one common barrow, calculated by 
its dimlnsions to be co-lasting with the world. On 
other occasions their remains were bro«ght to the 
city»and buried there. Thus, at the outbreak of, the 
Peloponnesian war,, the first citizens who fell re- 
ceived *1116 distinguished honours of a ]mblic fun^;- 
ral. Their rejnains were enclosed in coffins ’of cedar, 
and laid in open hearses, drawn by horses carefully 
cajiarisoned, and covered with garlands, were con- 
veyed to the Cerameicos, the whole population of the 
state attending. AVhen they had bctvn there com- 
mitted to the earth, Pericles, the greatest statesman 
and orator of those times, ascended a bema, and, in 
words which must thrill through the* hearts of al\ 
posterity, pronounced on them an encomium to merit 
wffiich most brave men w'ould cheerfully have bar- 
tered life. 

The modes of sepulture* prevalent in different ages 
among the Hellenes were various in like manner 
as the monuments erected in honour of ^the dead. 
Originally, when public security was weak, men 
buried their ’dead within the walls of their own 
dw^ellings, where alone, perhaps, they could hope to 
. preserve their restyig-place inviolable. In accord- 
ance with this pious feeling a law wa^ anciently en- 
acted at Thebes in Boeotia, that* whoever built him- 
self a house should construct w’ithin or adjoining 
it a repository for the dead. But when states grew 
up and acquired strength, and the shadow of their 
protection fell around far and wide, it was found 
j»racticable to consult the public health without in- 
fringement of the reverence due to the divinities 
of Hades, apd the habit^itions of the departed were 
erected, like a-sj^crcd circle, round the city walls. 

Afterwards, in the period of GreciaiT decrepitude, 
the cities once more opened • their gates ’ to their 
ancestors, and permitted* that they should share with 
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themselves the imperfect security which was the lot 
of all in those degenerate! times. 

Much has been said on the custom which obtained 
among both Greeks and Romans, of extendiI^^g their' 
cemeteries along the high roads leading countrywards 
from, the city gates.' Their object appears to have 
been twofold : first, by erecting, the monuments of 
deceased friends in sight of all persons entering or 
quitting the city to render their men^ory more en- 
during; secondly, that by witnessing the honours 
paid to the brave and good of past times, those who 
came after them might be incited to imitate their 
example. 

But no place was deemed too sacred to admit 
the remains of good or great men, which were 
ffccasionally etishrinetl within the precincts of tem- 
ples or sacred groves.^ Thus the children of Medea 
were buried in the temple of Hera, CEdipos found 
a tomb in the grove of the Eumenides at Colonos/ 
and Hesiod, whose body comes floating to the shore 
while the Samians are engsiged in the performance 
of sacred rites, is honoured with a funeral in the 
grove of the Nemean Zeus.'* Euchides, likewise, 
who died in consequence of the extraordinary cele- 
rity with which he performed the journey to .and 
from Delphi in quest of the sacred fire, was interred 
by the Plat£E{\ns in the temple of Artemis Euclea. 
Among the Spartans the practice commonly pre- 
vailed of burying around sacred edifices ; nor did 
they, even in later times, banish their dead to the 
suburbs ; the design of this departure from the 
fashion elsewhere established being to eradicate from 
the mind of youth all apprehensions of spectres, 
and reluctance to move, whether by night or by 
day, among tombs and graves. In ^11 parts of 
Greece, families,' at least when above- thechumblest 
in rank, possessed each their burial grounds, whether 

* Cf. Xenoph.Hellen. iii. 2. 14. Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. 19, 

® Eurip. Med. 1378. and see Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 

3 Soph. Q-^dip. Col. 1584, sqq. 281. Goettling. Pref. Hesiod, ix. 
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• ^anditig wholly apart in orchards or gardens,* or 
forming so many separate portions of the general 
cemetery.® But nowhere does so great stress appear 
to havcf been laid on this distinction of families in 
death as at Sparta, as may be inferro^i from the 
account of tljat battle in which, animated by^ the 
songs of Tyrtaeos, thp youth bound about their right 
arms tablets inscribed with their own names and 
those of their^ fathers, that so, should they adl perish, 
their friends might be able to select from among 
the heaps of slaughter Ihe bodies of their relatives, 
and inter them with scarlet mantles and olive-leaves 
in the cemeteries of their clans.® , 

Frequently the remains of distinguished persons 
were consigned to the dust in picturesque situations, 
remote from towns and the habitations of men, where 
cbaj)els were in many instances erected to their me- 
mory. Thus we find the heroon of Androcrates ^ 
shrouded in tliick copses and trees amid the spurs 
of Mount CitliEeron, on J:he western extremity of 
the field of battle of Platsea. In a situation very 
similar stood the tomb and tem])le of Amphiaraos, 
and the heroon of Drimacos in the island* of Chios. 
Among the Cretans, likewise, the sepulchre of Zeus 
oc<;upied the lofty summit of a mountain, where its 
, ruins are still point^pd out to the traveller. A poet- 
ical sentiment, moreover, has, in modern times, given 
rise to the persuasion that the iliins oT Themistocles’ 
tomb arc still to be seen amid that line of ancient 
sepulchres which run along the surf-beaten rocks near 
the point of Cape Ilalimos. On this ijupposition is 

based the well-known passage of Byron : 

§ 

No breath of air to break the wave 
That rolls below the Athenian’s grave ; 


1 Dem. adv. Call.*§ 4. ^ ^Elian. VartHist. vi. 6. Pint. 

2 The tombs in these burial- Lycijrg. § 27. * 

grounds were oftea so many flat 

slabs with inscriptions. Chandler, * Plut. Aristid. § 11. 
ii. 123. 
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That tomb which, gleaming o’er the cliff", 

' Just greets the homeward- veering skiff", 

High o’er the laitJ he saved in vain: — 

Wlien shall such hero live again ? ” 

But the learning of Colonel Leake has clearly shown, 
that, the monument of this illustrious statesman 
stood within the horns of the great port of A])hro- 
disium. In the city of Magnesia, where died, 
his tomb’ stood in the agora, which customary 
when extraordinary honour was designed the dead.‘ 
Thus the monument of Timoleon," surrounded by 
porticoes and other public buildings, was erected in 
the ‘agora of . Syracuse ; and that of Ilaimiodios and 
A ristogeiton* occupied the same place in the city of 
Athfens, where, in more ancient times, the tombs 
/rf distinguished personages were hewn out in the 
face of the“ cliffs, lined with marble, and otherwise 
sumptuously adorned. Solon, however, sought, to 
repress the luxury of cemeteries * by ordaining that 
no tomb should have an arched roof, or require more 
labour than could be performed by ten men in tliree 
days. But this law, in all probability, was never 
strictly observed ; for the Cimonian sepulchres, still 
seen high amid the rocks overlooking the hollow 
valley which divides the Areopagos from the Ibiyx, 
seem to have been of dimensifjjis too spacious to 
have been hewn out within the legal term.‘‘ After- 
wards, moreover, mortuary monuments of extraordi- 
nary magnificence were erected at Athens, as that, 
for example, of the hetaira Pythonice. But it was 
in barbarous ..countries that funereal structures exhi- 
bited the greatest splendour, which reached possi- 
bly its acme in 'the tomb of Mausolos, king of 
Caria, an edifice consisting of a pyramid erected on 
a square basis, adorned on all sides with sculptured 
figures in relief, and surmounted by a chariot drawn 

‘ Chandler, vol. i. p. 143. ^ Cf. Cicero, de Leg. ii. 64. 

.. * Pint. Timol. § 39. ^ Chandler, Vol. ii. p. 99. 
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l)y forlr horses. The tomb o»f the mistress Gyges, 
though for materials inferior, probably exceeded in 
^dimensi^ns this seventh wonder of the world. It was 
erected, too, as a memorial of atfection; for, when 
the woman who, during her life, had rulfed both him 
and* his kingdom, had been removed from mrth, 
that sluyjherd king • collected together, we are told, 
the wBole of his subjects, and threw up so vast* a 
barrow over Jier remains, that, in whatever part of 
his realm he might be;, within Mount Tmolos, he 
might 'enjoy the melancholy pleasure of beholding 
her grave. 

Ii},the structure of their tombs, as* well as £heir 
mode of interment, the various nations of antiquity 
observed each a difFerent style. Thus, in the purifi- 
cation of Delos, the monuments* of the* Carians wer» 
easily distinguished from those of the Greeks by the 
manner in which their remains were de])osited in 
the grave. Certain sepulchral mounds, found in I*elo- 
ponuesos, were distinguislfed by some characteristic 
features from those of the natives, and denomin- 
ated the Tombs of the Phrygians; and tlic burying 
])laces of certain foreigners on whom the Greeks 
bestowed the* name of Amazons, exhibited as long 
as ‘they endured some distinctive marks* by which 
they were known t« cover the ashes of some bar- 
barous peo})lc. Over the tomb qf Ilijipolyta, indeed, 
a pillar was erected in the Grecian manner; but 
at Chalcis, where there was an Amazonium, the 
structure would appear to have exhibited some i)e- 
culiar features, as well as the tomb of these warlike 
ladies, which was shown in the Mggaris, between the 
agora and a spot named Rhus, in the form of a 
lozenge,^ resembling their shields. Similar in shape, 
likewise, weiK; probably the Amazonian monuments 
found neat Scotvssa in Thessaly, as Veil as those on 
the banks of the rivulet Ilermodon, in the ncyghbour- 

1 Plut. Thes. §*27. Paus. i. * Plut. Thes. § 27. 

41. 7- Petit, (le Amazon, p. 185, 
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hood of'Cberonfea.^ On^' the plains of Troy the' Ama- 
zon Myriiina reposed under a vast barrow.® 

The structures thus erected in honour of ^be dead 
might have proved more durable but for the practice 
common ambng the ancients, of interring jewels, gold, 
precious vases,^ and other treasures with the cotpse, 
which afterwards roused the cupidity of profligate 
men, and tempted them to rifle the last hduses of 
their forefathers ; for it is one of the most odious 
and debasing features of civilisation, at certain stages 
of it, that death is habitually desecrated, alid the 
grave ceases to be a refuge. Thus the tombs of the 
Macedonian kings were plundered by the Gavels'* in 
the alliance of Pyrrhos. Again, the colony of Roman 
freedmen sent to raise Corinth from its ashes, dis- 
c covering by chance'" that the catacombs contained 
bronze and fletile vases of great beauty, rifled the whole 
cemetery, and filled Rome with the spoils, which were 
denominated Necrocorinthia. Even the obolos^ placed 
beneath the tongue, and the simple ornaments of the 
humbler dead, proved sufficient to excite the avarice 
of a certcin class of robbers, denominated from their 
practices tomb -spoilers.^ When, however, the dust 
of the departed has reposed in its cerements for 
many ages, to disturb and plunder it becomes the 
pursuit of learned men, and is regarded as a branch 
of the science of antiquities. Thus the sepulchres 
of the Egyptian kings have been spoiled and pol- 
luted by travellers, who have burned by thousands 
the wooden gods of the Pharaohs in their kitchens, 

1 Petit, de Amazon, p. 313. money, a honey cake is said to 
184. 2 Horn, II. 814. have been put into the mouth for 

® Hence the idea of the vast Cerberus. Suid. v. ixeXirovrra, 
riches of Charon subsisting in the t. ii. p. 126. a. Aristoph. Lysist. 
legends of the East. Vigne, Trav. '601. Virg. AEaeid. vi. 417. 
in Aifghanistan, p. 2(56. ^ Arg. ii, irf Demf Mid. Grow- 

4 Plut. Pyrrh.‘ § 26. ing bold by degrees, sacrilege at 

5 Suid. V. KupmSoyra, t. ii. p. length broke into the temples, 
1374. e. Hesych. v. ^avdrj. E- and shore the golden tresses from 
tym. Mag. v. ^dva. Aristoph. the very statues of Zeus himself. 
Ran. 141. Besides the piece of Luc. Jup. Trag. § 25. Cf. § 10. 
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“sawed* off the faces of pillars, dragged fijrth bodies 
and coffins from their last Jiiding-place in order to 
pilfer the golden ornaments suspended around the 
necks dl the dead. In Etruria, too, the same scien- 
tific havoc has been carried on, and the museums 
of Europe hawe been enriched by what was once a 
capital (jffeuce. Even in our own country, barrows 
have bden habitually opened, and the bones of oar 
ancestors disledged from their homes. Very curious 
relics of antiquity, howeyer, have thus been brought 
to light. Similar tumuli in the East, denominated 
topes, have been examined in Affghanistan. Beneath 
the^ ,qpntre is usually a well, in which the ancjent 
remains, consisting of metallic vases, small cylinders 
of gold, rings, jewels, and gold pins, appear to be 
found.‘ * 

It was customary among the Greeks, not only 
while their grief was yet new, but habitually for 
many years, to visit the graves of the dead, to sus- 
pend garlands and crowns* and fillets of wool upon 
their head-stones, or ppssibly, as is still the custom 
in Burgundy, to place wreaths or other ornsiments of 
pure wool upon the grave itself,* and to protect them 
by a trellis-work of willow boughs. Hither, too, 
wese brought baskets full of all fair and fragrant 
flowers, more particularly roses, myrtles, amaranths,’ 
and lilies, to be strewed upon the .beloved spot. 
Sometimes graves were covered ty a netting of wild 
thyme,* which, like those characters that are enno- 
bled by affliction, yielded forth a delicious perfume 
beneath the foot of the mourner. In coul and shady 
spots, graves were sometimes adorned with the small 
everlasting,® and the white flower called pothos.® 

J Vigne, Ghuani, Cabul, &c.,» Var. Lect. xvi. 2. Mag. Mlscell. 
p. Ul. • , ii. 17. 

® Varro, Ling, Lat. 1. vi. ap. * Schol. Aristbph. Pac. 168. 

Kirckman. de Funer. Rom. p. ® Dioscor. iv. 90, ff we read 

500. * • rd^iQ for Tcl<l>potc- 

* Philost. Heroic, xix. 1 4. p. 6 Theoph. Hist. Plant, vi. 8 * 
741. Eurip. Electr. 324. Viet. 3. 
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Public Cemeteries were likewise, in many places; beau- 
tified by trees, selected in some cases for their thick 
foliage and spreading form, as the elm ; ii^ others, 
for their graceful shape and evergreen leaf, as the 
poplar and ‘the cypress. Other trees, also, vydiether 
plai>ted by the hand of man or springing up Spon- 
taneously, covered the walks or opots of green sward 
faund in tlie cemeteries of Greece, supplying fn abun- 
dance that sombre shade into which .grief loves to 
retire, and vdicre the sepulchral plants chiefly delight 
to grow. 

Such spots so shaded, so verdant, and full of 
frai^ance, so '-consecrated to silence and repose, , pro- 
bably first suggested the idea of the Elysian Fields 
or Islands of the Blessed, which the poets of Greece 
rnssigned to be the 'abode of happy souls. At first 
perhaps the ghosts were believed to dwell in the 
cemeteries, retiring by day to the de]>ths of the 
tombs and issuing forth during the dark and tran- 
quil hours of night to e^ijoy, by the light of the 
moon or the stars, the sight, of the world they had 
partially .quitted. From this notion flowed all the 
modifications observable in the internal structure of 
tombs. First, care was taken that the earth should 
not press lieavily on the corpse, somewhere within 
the dimensions of which the ghost was supposed * 
habitually to e residp. Sentiments not greatly dis- 
similar still survive among ourselves. I once re- 
member to have read on the gravestone of a litfic 
girl standing near the stile by which you enter the 
shady churchyard of Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
the following epitaph, in which this idea is clearly 
embodied : 

Here a pretty baby lies. 

Sung asleep with lullabies ; 

Pray be silent, and not stir 
^ The easy earth that covers hel'. 


1 Among the Mohammedans of people uttering the most doleful 
Persia like notions are found to “ lamentations and bedewing with 
exist. I often saw groups of ‘‘ their tears the dry sod which 
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S&;ondly spacious and elpgant chambers, were fre- 
yueutlj constructed for th^e spirit’s use/ where food 
was likewise placed, and lamps were kindled which, 

’ furnistfed with wicks of amianthos ‘ and supplied with 
inexhaustible fountains of oil, were believed to burn 
on • everlastingly. A similar notion leads many Mo- 
hammedan nations-to turn a small arch in the stone 
basemtsnt of their tombs to accommodate the gliost 
with free ingress and egress. Connected* also with 
this article in the creed of the ancients^ was the 
^ opinicm, that spirits might often be seen gliding in 
shadowy shapes among the tombs, which may be re- 
garded as a notion almost co-extensive. with humanity 
itseff. 

In their modes of sepulture the barbarous nations^ 
of the ancient’ world differed vfidely from each 6th^r 
and from the Greeks. The Syrians, Egyptians, and 
even Persians^ wholly eschewing the f^uneral pile, 
buried their dead, having first embalmed them with 
various conservative and 4 fcromatic substances, as myrrh 
and aloes, and cedar-gum,^ and honey, and salt, and 
wax, and asphaltus^ and resin, mingled with perfumes 
and precious unguents. Amojig the Pythagoreans, 
who adopted foreign rites in preference to those of 
their country, it was customary to wrap the dead 
in leaves of myrtle, poplar, and aloes, and thus to 
commit them to the earth. The Albani put money^ 
into the coffins with the corpse ; the Taxilli, the 
Brahmins, and the Thracians, like the modern Par- 
sees, exposed the bodies of their relations to be 
devoured by vultures ; the Barchaei, ^ a people in- 
habiting the borders of the Black Sea, followed 


they surrounded. They ima- 
“ gine the dead to be capable of 
V hearing but •not of answeriflg 
their plaints.” fowler, Three 
Years in Persia, i. p. 31. 

1 Kirchman. de Funer. Rom. 1. 
iv. 4> 

* Cf. Hesiod. 0pp. et Dies, \ 22, 
sqq. 

VOL. m. 


3 Alex, ab Alex. iii. 2, p. 114. 
a. sqq. Kirchman, de Fun. Rom, 
append. 2, p. 590. 

• 

• Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 19. 
xxiv. 5. xxii. 24. Herod, ii. 86, 
sqq. i. 140. Xenoph. Hellen. v. 
S. 19. Dioscor. i. 105. Kircti- 
inan. de Funer. Rom. 1. i. 8. 

* 2 F 
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the custcgns of these nations in the case of smh of 
their countrymen as fell i^i war ; but when they hap- 
pened to be so effeminate as to , die peaceably in 
their beds, they were condemned to the 'flames. 
Dogs and carnivorous birds constituted the sepul- 
chres ,, of the Parthians, Magians, Hyrcanians, and 
other savage nations, who, ho\^pver, were careful 
to , inter the bones which were left undevoured. 
Among these philosophical people no ^thought was 
more habitual than that of death, since men walked 
daily beside their graves ; for persons of condition, 
who could afford to be luxurious in matters of this 
kind; fed and , pampered huge dogs for the express 
purpose of being devoured by them after death, 
such ’mode of interment being among them esteemed 
t^ie most honourable. The Essedones, the Calantii, 
t\ie Massagctse, the Derbices, and the Hybemians, 
on this point very strongly resembled in taste and 
habits the Battas of Sumatra, the custom among 
them having been to honouui their parents and friends 
with a far superior sepulchre to that of the foregoing 
people, since they ate them themselves. It is re- 
marked, however, in the case of the Essedones, that 
the skulls were carefully cleansed, gilded, and laid 
by, to be produced on their solemn annual festivals. 
The Derbices somewhat improved upon the method 
of their neighbours ; for, when their old people were 
found to live too long, they hastened the approach of 
death in the case of the men, by slaughtering then, 
like victims, and in that of the old women, by strang- 
ling them ,, 

Among the Hyperboreans the practice was, when 
old people lived so long as to be thought trouble- 
some, to give them a farewell feast, and then, having 
crowned their brows with chaplets, to pitch them 
over steep cliffs into the sea. The Qaspians adopted 
a different method of bringing down the population 
to a level with the means of subsistence; for, when 
their parents and friends exceeded the age of seventy, 
they either exposed them in remote and desolate 
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placfes, as infants in many countries w,er«, or shut 
them up in huts to perish of hunger and thirst. The 
mode ^ of disposing of the dead adopted by one of 
the bcythian nations was, to bind their corpses 
to the trunks of trees, where they reihained a long 
tiihe, congealed in the midst of ice and snow : to have 
interred! them in the earth they would have regarded 
as a crime. Not greatly dissimilar was the Phrygian 
mode, according to which the dead were 'placed up- 
right on ranges of stopes fifteen feet high. A large 
cemelery of this kind, having many ranges of rude 
columns, each with its corpse or skeleton, viewed 
by.^he dubious light of the moon, ‘with fligjits of 
ravens or vultures preying upon the bodies recently 
set up, must Ijave presented a terrific spectacle. The 
Nasamones, a people of northern Africa, buried th«ir 
dead in a sitting posture, which, as I *am informed 
by General Miller, is still the custom among the 
Araucanian Indians, who, binding the corpse in the 
necessary posture with <Wrds, excavate for it a grave 
beneath their own beds. In some parts of the world, 
as in Thrace, for example, and India, persons greatly 
advanced in years, more especially such as were dis- 
tinguished for the cultivation of wisdom frequently 
ascended voluntarily the funeral pile, like the Yoghee 
Calanos, and Pertgrinos who affected the airs of 
a philosopher, terminated theij existence with com-* 
posure, or even an appearance of gaiety in the 
‘flames. A certain tribe said to have inhabited 
the coast of the Red Sea, beyond the ^Ethiopians 
and the Arabs, interred their friendsp in the sand, 
within high-water mark, so that, their graves should 
constantly be overflowed by the surge. The A!ithio- 
pians either cast the bodies of the deceased into the 
JN’ile, or en«losed them in glass coffins, through which 
the moflldermg form might ever* b^ contemplated. 
In some parts of Upper Nubia a similar practice 
still prevails ; for thq corpse being laid on the 
sand, a wall of loose rocks is built up around ft, 
and secured with a slab atop. Through numerous . 

2 F 2 
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apertures 'in. the sides, of dimensions to admit hglit 
but exclude the jackals, the skeleton may easily be 
seen. ^ 

According to a tradition preserved by Alliau,^ Be- 
los was interffed in a glass coffin, which, when Xerxes 
caused his tomb to be opened, was found nedrly 
filled with oil, wherein the body<- lay floating. Be- 
side it stood a small column, on which wa^ this 
ineription,‘’“ Woe to him who having rbroken into 
“this sepulchre shall fail to fill my coffin.” At this 
Xerxes was troubled, and immediately gave orders 
that oil should be poured into the sarcophagus, but 
to iiQ purpose , for, though they made the att^jupt 
once and again, it rose no nearer to the brim than 
before. Conceiving that some grievous calamity was 
i»’pending over him, the king at length desisted, 
and quitted the monument in the deepest dejection. 
He shortly afterwards, adds the historian, undertook 
his unhappy expedition into Greece, at the conclu- 
sion of which, flying back ‘"to his own country, he 
was there assassinated, as believed, by his own son. 

The Poeoniaiis cast their dead into marshy pools ; 
the Ichthyophagi into the sea. Very different was 
the custom of the Troglodytse, who, tying their 
corpses neck and heels with the twigs of some flex- 
ible shrub, in this manner carried them forth, and 
’ raising over them heaps of stones, as the Phoceans 
did over Laios and his servants, fixed, with laughter 
and merriment, the horns of goats upon the tumu- 
lus. Similar tombs exist at this day in Affghanistdn, 
in which are ytuck sticks bearing wreaths and shreds 
of cloth, together' with tusks of the moufifiion, the 
ibex, and markhur.® In China, at the annual fes- 
tival in honour of the dead, the sepulchres are deco- 
rated with streamers of red and white paper. Dead 
bodies, in the, Balearic isles, were jointed,' cut up, 
and stowed in urns on which huge piles of rock 
were thrown. The Panebi, a people of Libya, had 


> Var. Hist. ^iii. 3. 


® Vigne, pp. 88, 89. 
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a crfstom resembling in part that of th§ Essedones : 
on burying the bodies of their kings they gilded their 
skulls, and suspended them in their temples as orna- 
ments. The Hindi, a people of Scythia, doubtless 
a branch of the Ichthyopbagi, used t<J bury in the 
graves of tbeir warriors a small fish for every enemy 
he ha4 slain in battle, which must, doubtless, if they 
were *a brave people, have rendered their cemeteries 
anything but odoriferous.* * 

From the enumeration of these fantastic and bar- 
barous rites wo may j)erceive how striking was the 
contrast between the manners of the Hellenes and 
tb^^e of most other ancient nations.* At one 'time, 
however, a practice, little inferior in atrocity to those 
above described, is said to have prevailed in the 
island of Ceos,“ where men oft reacliing sixty years 
of age were constrained to drink hemlcfck or o])ium, 
in order to economise the means of subsistence. But 
this law, if it ever existed, must be thrown back 
to very remote times, *ft being wholly inconsistent 
with even the smallest advances of civilisation. 

The ceremonies and symbols by which, among the 
Hellenes sorrow was expressed for the loss of friends 
were numerous and significant. In the first place, 
all tokens of pleasure and enjo 3 Tnent were supjuessed, 
that affliction might seem to have extinguished every 
si)ark that might thereafter have kindled joy. From* 
wine and sumptuous viands and whatever else brings 
gratification to the mind at ease, they abstained as 
though wholly unworthy to be honoured with even 
the semblance of a capacity to mitigate their sor- 
row for the departed. They banished all instru- 
ments of music which happened to be in the house, 
to intimate that they thenceforward renounced the 
delights derivable fron> sweet sounds.® The same 

1 The remains of shell-fish are - Strab.x. S. t. ii.j). 387. Val. 
at this day found in great abun- Max. ii. 6. 8. 
dance in the barrows of Guem- 

sey. See Duncan’s History of ^ Eurip. Alcest. 854. 
that island. 
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practice preijisely prevailed among the Arabs uiider 
the Kalifat. Thus “ Haroon-er-Raschid, wept, we are 
told, over Shemselnihar, and, before he left the 
room, ordered all the musical instruments to be 
broken.” They excluded the light from their cham- 
bers, and retired to sob and lament in 'gloomy re- 
cesses, as different as possible from the spots, which 
in the company of the beloved and lost object they 
were accustomed to frequent. They neglected the 
care of their persons, suffered 'in some places the 
hair and beard to grow, or disfigured themselves by 
cutting off a portion of their locks, casting ashes 
on their heads, and wrapping themselves in course 
and black apparel.* In consequence we find, that the 
very manes® of their mules and horses were shorn. 
At^exander, during thd paroxysm of his grief for the 
loss of Hejfiiaistion,® even demolished the battle- 
ments of cities, and, exaggerating the cruelty and 
barbarism of remoter ages, crucified the physician 
who had attended the youth, prohibited all music 
in his. camp, and undertaking an expedition against 
certain tribes hitherto unsubdued, offered up whole 
hecatombs to the manes of his minion.® The mourn- 
ing of the Lacedaimonians on the death of their kings 
partook largely of the spirit of barbarism. As soon 
as the event occurred, horsemen were despatched to 
.make it known, throughout the Lacedaemonian terri- 
tories, while crowds of women paraded up and down 
the city, beating or sounding kettle-drums. From 
every family two persons, one of either sex, were 
then selected,’ who were compelled under grievous 
penalties to smear and disfigure themselves.® In 
fact, assembling in great numbers, Spartans, Laco- 
nians, and Helots, together with their wives, they 

111. J/. 135. Eunp. Orest. ^ This waaiforbiddeh at Athens. 

128, 451. _ ' Cf. Pint. Solon. § 21. Eurip. 

® Pint. Aristid. § 14. Orest. 691. Androm. 826. Horn. 

. * Pint. Alex. § 72. II: r. 288. Eurip. Hec. 655. 

* Cf. Luc. Calum. non Tern. Klausen, Comm, in iEschyl. 

Cred. § 17. Xenoph. iii. 3. 1. Choeph. p. 86. 
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'beat 5 their foreheads and yttered strange Jiowlings, 
ever and anon affirming, amid their well^acted grief, 
that the last king was the best. When the prince 
happerfed to fall in battle, his effigy was borne 
home on a bier sumptuously adorned,, and to this 
the* same honour was paid as to the real corpse. 
During^ the ten ^ays immediately succeeding the 
funeral no public business was transacted. For pri- 
vate individiyils, the Lacedaemonians scarcely mourned 
at all, their system of ethics requiring them to sup- 
, press every more tender feeling of the heart. 

The ceremonies designed to perpetuate the me- 
mory of brave men can scarcely perh£q)S be regarded 
as envious, but the glory which was Hke the'She- 
kina on their land, appeared to jnirify and ennoble 
their descendants by inflaming them ‘with the love 
of country and liberty. Grecian manners abounded 
with rites of this kind, but none seem more worthy 
of commemoration than those observed annually by 
the Platseans, in honov of the warriors who fell 
around their city. It is well-known that the (ilrecks 
regarded the spirits of good men of former ages as 
guardian genii, to whom belonged religious veneration 
amounting pbrhaps to worship. Their gods, in truth, 
were in many cases colonists from earth, which can 
surprise no one who observes, that among them the 
principle of life was deified, and this, derived from 
gods to mortals, resided for a tiifte on earth, and then, 
% continuing to move on in the circle, returned to 
the heavens from which it sprang. They seem to 
have regarded the earth as a sort of nursery-ground 
in which the seeds of divinity were sown, to be after- 
wards transplanted and bloom elseVhere. But among 
the offspring of earth none appeared to them so nearly 
akin to dei^y as those ip whom courage and energy 
slione p»eemme^tly, who loved passionately the soil 
from which they sprang, and who sodght cheerfully 
in its breast ^a refuge from dishonour. Hence the 
apotheosis and adoration of the brave ; hence the Pla- 
taean ceremonies, which, down even to Roman times, 
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inspired ^he youth of (jreece with admiratioK for 
their ancestors, and called, to their mind those glorious 
days when their country teemed with freemen ready 
at any moment to shed their blood for th6 insti- 
tutions and the land which those institutions alone 
rendejed holy.‘ These anniversary rites were cele- 
brated on the sixteenth day of t^e month Maimac- 
terjon, the Alalcomenios of the Boeotians. ' The 
procession' moved forth from the city ,^n the grey 
of the morning, having at its head a trumpeter sound- 
ing the signal of battle. Numerous chariots fol- 
lowed, filled with myrtle-branches, and wreaths, and 
garlands, succeeded by a black bull. Vessels of 'mne, 
and jars of milk, and vases of oil and odoriferous 
essences were borne next by a number of free youths, 
nji^ slave being permitted to take part in these so- 
lemnities performed^ in honour of men who had died 
for liberty. Last in the procession came the archon, 
habited in a scarlet robe and armed with a sword, 
though on all other occasions he was forbidden the 
touch of steel, and went clad in white. In his hand 
he bore a water-jar taken from the Hall of Arch- 
ives. In this he drew water from a fountain, and 
having laved therewith the pillars which' surmounted 
the tombs, he perfumed them with the essences : 
next slaying the bull at the altar, and addressing 
^his prayers to Zeus and the Chthonian Hermes, he 
invoked to partake of the funeral repast and the 
streams of blood, the spirits of those valiant men 
who had fallen for their country. Then, filling a 
goblet with wine and pouring it forth in libations, 
he concluded with these words: “I drink to the 
“ warriors who died for the liberties of Greece.”* 

' See tlie description of a tomb of precious stones, v. \f/a\lSa. 
of honour in Plat, de Legg. xii. t. t.‘ ii. p. 1 165. c.^ ' 
viii. p. 292, where Suidas seems to 

suppose the arch to {lave been built ® Plut. Aristid. § 21. 
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^BDBRA, Aaves of, iii. 32. 

Abortion, i. 125. 

Absolution, sold in ancient times, i. 357. 

Acacalis, from Egypt, iii. 387. 

Acadia^l^im, from Egypt, iii. 387. 

Academy, gymnasium of the, i. 193. 

Acamania, formerly called Curetis, i* 6, w. 1. 
„ exports of, iii* 340. 

Accoucheurs, i. 115. 

Achaia, exports of, iii. 333. 

Achamae, charcoal of, iii. 172. 

Achillean barley, ii. 380, n. 6. 

Achilles, his filial piety, i. 31. 

„ his swiftness in the chase, i. 211. 
„ his cup, ii. 114. m 

Achradina, sun-dial of, iii. 308. 

Acoluthos, or attendant on travellers, iii. 
34. 

Aconite, iii. 211. 

„ of Italy, iii. 373. 

Acorns eaten in aiiciefft times, ii. 1 25 — 1 27. 
,, exported from Epeiros, iii. 340. 

AcnStisma, ii. 171. 

Acratopotes, honours paid to, ii.^169. 

Acropolis of Athens, i. 77. 

„ of Sparta, i. 93. 

Acting, seasons of, ii, 268. 

Actors, various classes of, ii. 236. 

• „ bad character of, ii. 241. 

„ description of, ii. 232, sqq. 

„ salary of, ii. 240. 

„ costume of, ii. 2G0. 

Adarces, a cosmetic, iii. 136. 

„ from Cappadocia, iii. 345. 

Adonis, gardens of, ii. 322. 

Adriatic, barn-door fowls from, iii. 369. 

Adulteration of wine, iii. 115. 

Adultery unknown at Sparta, i. 394. 

ADgman, extreme blfteness of, i. 55, 

jEgaleus, a mountain in .^ttica, i. 66* 

iEgidse, quarter of the, at Sparta, i. 95, 
105. 

ASgina, description of, j. 67. 

„ dimensions of, i. 68.' 

„ population of, i. 69. 

' „ commerce of, iiL 253. 


iEginetan pottery, iii. 329. 

„ wares, iii. 256. 

.ffiginetans, engaged in foreign trade, iii. 
257. 

^gis, an ornament for the bosom, ii. 64. 
.®gosthena, wine qf, iii. 331. • 

iEolia, purple fish froju,' iii. 352. • 
.^ropos, a royal lampmaker, iii. 194, n, 5. 
^sakos, or branch of song, ii. 209.* 
^schylus, his style and characters, i, SJO. 
Aisopi^fablcs, i. 1^6. 

.®8opos, the actor, ii. ^42. 

.Ethiopia, exports of, iii. 381. 

.Ethiopians, their mode of sepulture, iii. 
435. 

Ethiopia, a plant, iii. 332. 

„ from Mount Ida, iii. 352. 
Etolia, called Curetis, i. 5. 

„ exports of, iii. 340. 

Etolians, called Curetes by Homer, i. 6. 
Afighanistiin, topes or bdSrrows of, iii. 431. 
Africa, productions of^ iii. 38 1 . 

Agaric from Samiatia, iii. 345. 

Agates from Sicily, iii. 373. 

Agatharchos, a scene-painter, ii. 232. 
Agathocles, an amateur of cups, ii. 113. 
Age at which children walked, i. 136. 
Agelae, i. 279. ^ 

Agnodiiib, story of, i. 1 1 5. 

Agnus-castus, crowns of, ii. 303, n. 2. 
Agora of Athens, description of, iii. 120. 

,, of Sparta, i. 96. 

„ situation of, i. 103. 

„ foreigners exduded from, iii. 99. 
Agoranomoi, iii. 127^ 

Agrenon, j curious garment worn on the 
stage, ii; 262. 

Agriculture, science of, ii. 363. 

„ of Laconia, iii. 41. 
Agrigentum, bitumen from, iii 376. 

Air, dryness of, in Greece, i. 44. 
Akinetinda, if game, i. 153. 

Alabandine, from Miletos, iii. 348. 
Alalcomenios, Boeotian for. Maimacterion, 
iii *440. 

Alastor, i 363. ^ 

Albani, their mode of sepulture, iii. 433. 
Alcestis, i. 333. 
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Alcinoos, his orchard, ii. 133, 318. 
Alcisthenes, his rich mantle, iii. 219, ». 
Aleipterion, i. 196. 

Aleision, fair of, iii. 274. 

Alexander, his power of drinking, ii. 195, 

„ his patronage of actors, ii. 234, 
235. 

„ his grief ror the loss of He- 
phaestion, iii. 438. 
Alexandna, game-cocks of, iii. 388. 

Alexis, his picture of a poor famjji^, iii. 95. 
Algidum, radishes from, iii. 374. 

Allowance to th<^ poor, iii. 72. 
Almond-crackers, ii. 163. 

Almonds, ii. 163. 

„ from Syria, iii. 390. 

„ from Naxos, iii. 366. 

Aloes, from Andros, iii. 364. 

„ from Egypt, iii. 389. 

Aloes- wdod, from Arabw., iii. 401. 
Alopecid^e, a breed of'dogs, i. 214. 

Altar of Artemis, boys flogged at, i. 274. 

„ to "the unknown gods, i. 75. 

Altars in the agoi'a, iii. 1 20. 

Ak n, from Phrygia, iii. 349. 

Alysson, from Africa# iii. 384. 

„ virtues of the, iii. 206. 

Araasis, privileges granted by him to the 
Greeks, iii. 258. 

Amazonium at Chalcis, iii. 429. 

Amber, from Liguria, iii. 37 3. 

„ goblets, ii. 111. 

Ambracian Gulf, i. 56. 

Amiae, from the Black Sea, iii. 312. 
Amianthos, asbestos quarries near, iii. 362, 
Arainian vine, ii. 342. 

Ammoniac, from Africa, iii. 383. 
Amomites, a kind of frankincense, iii. 399. 
Amomon, from Pontos, iii. 344. 

„ from Persia, iii. 408. 

Amorgos, linen of, ii. 54, iii. 337 . 

.. „ flax of, iii. 216. 

Ampelitis, from Syria, iii. .394. 

„ from Rhodes, iii. 366. 

„ from Illyria, iii. 370. 

Amphiaraos, tomb of, i. 98, iii. 427. 
Amphidromia, i. 128. 

Ampyx, a fillet, ii, 59^ 

Amulets, ii. 63. iii. 406. 

„ for vineyards, i. 118, w, l,ii. 350. 
Amyl®, slippers of, iii. 337. 

Anaclinopale, i. 201. 

Anacreon and the nurse, an anecdote, i.l 39. 
Anactoria, a name of Miletos, i. 15. 
Anadendrides, appearance of a vineyard 
ii. 347. 

„ trained on trees, ii. 346. 
Anadesma, a giKied fillet, ii. 61. 

Anazarbos, olive grounds of, ii. 315, n. 4. 
An -hises, his meeting with Aphrodite, ii. 
416. 

Anchovies from the Lipari islands, iii. 376. 


Anchovies from Athens, iii. 329.* 
Anchusa, root of, from Syria, iii. 393. 
Ancients, their theory concerning the 
Pelasgi, i. 3. 

Andalusia, productions of, iii. 379. 
Andania, Dii Kabyri worshipped art, i. 19. 
Androcrates, heroon oi^ iii. 427 . 

Andros, aloes of, iii. 364. 

Androsaces, from Syria, iii. 393. • 

Anemonies, ii. 311, n. 3. 

Angling inr Homeric times, ii., 132. 

Animal food, ii. 1 37- 

Animals, protected by the gods, i. 358. 

„ breed of, ii^280. 

„ flesh of young, when not eaten, 

. ii. 150. 

Anis, from the Grecian islands, fli. 364. 
Anklets, ii. 63. 

Ankula, a term in the game of Kottabos, 
ii. 213. 

Antandros, a Pelasgian city, i. 13.*' 
Antecmnium, or whet, ii. 156. 

Anthedon, wine of^ iii. 338. 

Anthema, a dance, ii. 257. 

Antliesteria, festival of, iiL 419. 

Anthias, a sacred fish, iii. 234. 

„ fishery, iii. 242. 

Anthosmias, a wine, ii. 1 66, iii. 116. 
Anticyra, hellebore of, iii. 339. 

Antidotes, iii. 211. 

AStigenes, season of recd-cutting in his 
time, ii. 189. 

Antigone, i. 331. 

Antioch, cucumbers from, iii. 394. 

Antiope, children of, where exposed, i. 123. 
Aoidoi, i. 319. 

Aones, i. 11. 

Apageli,!. 278. 

Aparctias, iii. 322. 

Apetiotes, vi. 321. 

Aphamiot®, Cretan serfs, iii. 63. 

Aphet®, street of, i. 98, 104. 

Aphet®, the, iii. 56. 

Aphrodision, iii. 308. 

,> a basin of the Peir®eus, i. 74. 
Aphrodite, chanicter of her beauty, i. 309. 
„ her appearance to Anchises, ii. 
416. 

Aphroselenon, from Arabia, iii. 395. 

Apia, a name of Peloponnesos, i. 1 7. 
Apiaries, fences of, ii. 295. 

Apodyterion, i. 196. 

„ in the baths, ii. 90. 
Apokinos, a dance, ii. ,255. 

Apollo, altar at t|ie theatre, ii. 226. 
Apollonia, asphal^os from, hi. 370. 
Aposeisis, a dance, ii. 255, 

Apothet®, i. 121. 

Appetite, repressed ft Sparta, i. 267. 

Apple trees, ii. 316. 

„ in Ithaca, ii. 1 33. 

Apples, ii. 1 59. 
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Apples, gluing of, ii. 320. 

„ from Phocis, iii. 35.9. 
Apragmosune, ar flower, i. 1 94. 

Apulia, capparis from, iii. 374. 

Aquitania, gc^ from, iii. 377. 

Arabia, productions of, iii. 399. 

Arcadia, overland traffic with, iii. 254. 

„ exports of, 332. 

„ •description of^i. 57. 

„ home of the Pelasgi, i. 18. 

„ supemtition in, i. 364. ^ 

Arcadian ha^, lii. 223c 

Arcadians older than the moon, i. 18. 

„ their love o^music, i. 285. 
Arcadian serfs, iii. 66. 

A^ch^Bana8sg^ beloved by Plato, ii. 45 . • 
Archery, i. 201. 

Archestratos the gastronomer, ii. 201. 
Archias Phugadotheras, ii. 242. 
Archira^^es, vast ship built by him, iii. 306. 
Architecture preceded painting and sculp- 
ture, i. 303. 

„ in the heroic ages, ii. 77. 
Archytas, manes of, iii. 422. 

Argeioi, iii. 55. 

Argestos, iii. 320, 322. 

Argive money, iii. 262. 

Argo, expedition of to Colchis, i. 3. 

Argol, iii. 199. 

„ from the Grecian islands, iii. 364. 
Argolis, description of, i. 58. • 

Argonautic expedition commercial, iii. 247. 
Argos, pottery of, iii. 329. • 

„ its manufacture of arms, iii. 104. 

„ exports of, iii. 333. 

„ women of, i. 3^6. 

Ariadne and Dionysos, a dance, ii. 137. 
Aria^n slaves, iii. 67, n, 2. 

Arisaron from Egypt, iii. 386. 

* Aristocratic feeling, iii. 1 02. • 

Aristophanes, his genius and defects, i. 334. 
„ hisattack upon Socrates, i. 337. 

„ his peculiar powers, i. 335. 

^ „ his immorality, i. 336. 

„ his poetry, i. 336. 

Aristotle, his opinion of the Spartan wo- 
men, i. 384. 

Aristoxenos, his lettuces, ii. 327. 
Arithmetic, study of, i. 1 82. 

Armour, iii. 1 62. 

„ used in decorating houses, ii. 121 . 
Annourers,jtrade of, iii. 157. 

Arms, manufactured at Argos, iii. 1 04, 

of primitive h^juters, i. 207. • 

„ exported/rom A|;hens, iii. 327. 

,, their export prohibited, iii. 291. 
Aromatio wines, iii. 128. 

Arrows of reeds, iii. 1 62, 

Arrow-heads, iii. 161, n. 3. * 

Art, progress of, i. 396. 

„ philosophy of, i. 307. 

„ causes of its excellence in Greece,!. 297. 


Ar^ spirit of, i. 291. 

„• periods of, i. 293. • 

^ works of exported, iii, 330. 

,, of war when neglected, i. 112. 
Artemis Brauronia, worship of, i. 403. 

„ her epithets, i. 217, n. 4. 

„ character of her beauty, i. 310. 

„ Orthia,i. 10^104. 

Artichoke, On the banks of the Mus, iii. 
410. • 

„ irom Persia, iii. 406. 

Artists in Greece appreciated by the public, 
i. 302. * 

„ „ judges of beauty, i. 298. 

„ „ highly esteemed, i. 301. 

Arts of the Pelasgi, i. 26. 

Artizans kept in farms, ii. 331. 

Aryballos, a kind of goblet, ii. 115. 
Ascoliasmos, a rustic game, i. 156. 

Ascoma, iii. 289. • 

Ash-props for vines, ii» 346. 

Asia Minor, exports of, iii. 347. 

Askolia, a Dionysiac festival, i. 15^. 
Aspalatljps from Syya, iii. 393. 

„ from lilyria, iii. 370. 
Asparagus, ii. 328. • 

„ from Lybia, iii. 384. 

Aspasia, her character and genius, ii. 46. 
Asphodel, groves of, iii. 421. 

Ass, the inventor of pruning, ii. 350. 

,, hoof of, how used, iii. 332. 

„ head, a rustic talisman, ii. 326. 

Asses, ii. 285. 

„ Arcadian and Argjve, iii. 333. 

„ milk of, iii. 212. 

Asbestos from Cypros, iii. 362. 

Astragal, the sides of, how distinguished, 
i. 161. 

Astragalismos, a game, i. 160. 

Astronomy, study of, i. 1 82. 

,, its origin among shepherds, ii. 

40«. 

Astii, i. fo. 

Astypaltea, snails from, iii. 367. 

Asylum for slaves, iii. 22. 

Athena Polias, chapel of, i. 81. 

,, colossal statue of, i. 73. 

,, Chalciaecos, 7» 96. 

„ character of her beauty, i. 310. 
Athenian Agora, iii. 120. 

„ bread, iii. 110. 

„ education, superior excellence of, 

i. 288. 

„ married pair, ii. 32. 

„ comjierce, iii. 277. 

„ ladies, th^ir condition, i. 401. 
Athenophanes, a buflbon, iii. 404. 

Athena, law of, in favour Of industry, iii. 

97. 

„ extent of its walls, i. 72. 

„ description of, i. 70. 

„ called Hellas, i. 2. 
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Atlantic citron wood, iii. 308. 

Atmosphere oi Laronia, i. 95. ' 

Atossa, her desire for Grecian slaves, iii. ,5. 
Attagas, or francolin, ii. 152. 

Attendants in baths, ii. 89. 

Attic sheep, ii. 429. 

„ exports, iii. 329. 

Attica, peopled by tfte Pelasgi, i. 21. 

„ form assumed by slavery in, iii. 18. 
„ commerce of, iii. 276. 

„ population of, i. 68. 

„ description of, i. 61. 

Auction-mart ii\ the Agora, iii. 123. 

Aulis, pottery of, iii. 102, 288, 329. 
Autocabdali, extemporaneous actors, ii. 239. 
Autochthoneity of the Pelasgi, i. 3. 

Axe for wood-cutting, iii. 179. 

Axletrees, with what wood made, ii. 381. 

B.' 

Babylon, dimensions of, i. 72. 

Bir.by Ionia, soil of, iii. 405. , 

B(^by Ionian slaves, iii. 64. 

Baby, origin of the word, i. 140. 

Babyx, bridge of, at Sparta, i. 105. 
Bachelors, disreputable at Sparta, ii. 6. 

excluded from the gymnasium, 

i. 387. 

Bactriana, emeralds from, iii. 406. 
Bactriasmos, a dance, ii. 255. 

Bseticsi, production of, iii. 379. 

Baggage of travellers borne by slaves, iii. 35. 
Baioulos, or nurse father, i. 136. 

Baker, trade of the, iii. 108. 

„ establishment of, 1 09. 

„ slaves did the work of, iii. 30. 
Baking, process of, iii. 109. 

Balaneia, i. 197. 

Balaneion, ii. 88. 

Balls, games with, i. 157 
„ for children, i. 145. 

Balm of Gilead, iii. 391. 

Balsam gardens, iii. 391. 

Ban dogs, ii. 77. 

Barbers, their shops, iii. 1 39. 

„ their reputat’on, iii. 1 38. 

Barchaei, their mode of sepulture, iii. 433. 
Bards, sacred in Greeee, i. 317,. 

Barley bread, iii. 28, n. 6. 

„ duration of its seeds, ii. 387. 
Barn-door fowls, from the Adriatic, iii. 369. 
Barrow on the plains of Troy, i. 15. 

Bars and bolts, ii. 94. 

Barter, iii. 249. 

Basilindii, a game, i. 154. 

Basil-gentle, w*hen watered, ii. 310, 8. 
gasket- work round flasks, iii. 114. 

Bastard emerald, iii. 150. 

Bathing- room, ii. 88. 

Baths, ii. 89. 


Baths, frequented by the poor, q. 89. ' , 

„ architectural arrangements of, ii. 90. 
Battle-axes, iii. 161. 

„ of the Issos, i. 304. 

„ pieces, i. 308. 

Baukides, ii. 65. 

Baukismos, a dance, ii. 255. 

Bazar in the Peireeeus, i. 74. 

Bdellion, from Arabm Felix, iii. 400. 
Beans, food of cocks, ii. 278, w. 5. 

„ frefii Philippi, iii. 342. 

Bear, hunting of, i. 224. 

„ where found, i. 225. 

„ his habits, &c.^i. 226. 

„ an enemy of the bee, ii. 295. 

Berjds, worn long at Sparta, ii.^ 7 1 . 

„ perfumed before dinner, ii. 175. 
Beasts of burden, iii. 252. 

Beautiful, our ideas of the, i. 291. 

Beauty, the ideal of, i. 292. 

„ stages of, i. 43. 
decline of, i. 301. 
estimation in which it was held, 
i. 297. 

honours to, in men, i. 300. 
of the Spartans, i. 279. 
of Grecian women, i. 370. 
of the modem Greeks, i. 370, «. 1. 
Beccahcoes, &c., pie made of, iii. 111. 
Bed-chamljers, ii. 84. 

coverings, ii. 104, 105. 

Beds of Spartan youths, i. 271 . 

^ of flowers, ii. 304. 

„ from Miletos, iii. 104. 

„ from Chios, iii. 104. 

Bedsteads, ii. 102, 1,06. 

„ wood employed in making, iii. 
184. 

Bee, natural history of the, ii. 291. 

Beef, how-rendered tender in boiling, iii. 1 22, 
Bees, wild, ii. 290. 

„ three kinds of, distinguished by Aris- 
totle, ii. 296. 

„ attention to their comforts, ii. 293. 

„ their alleged aversion to smells, ii. 
293, «. 2. 

„ how known by their owners, ii. 298. 
„ how robbed, ii. 298. 

„ Pontic race, white, ii. 297. 
Bee-keepers, ii. 291. 

Bees’- wax from Cypros, iii. 367. 

Beer, iii. 119. 

Beggars, costume of, iii. 90. 

- „ song of, iii. 92. 

Belgium, pierre franche frqpi, iii. 377. 
Bellows, ii. 124i 

„ of the smith, iii. 156. 

Belos, the glass coffin of^ iii. 436. 

B7)K6s^ the name bestowed by the Dry opes 
on Mount Olympos, i. 13. 

Bembyx, or top, i. 147. 

Bena, jet from the neighbourhood of, iii. 342. 
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^endidciqp, i. 76. 

Benefit clubs, iii. 76. 

Betrothment, ii. 11. 

Bibasis, a kind of dance, i. 388. 

Bills pasted^ the agora, iii. 126. 

Birds in the farm-yard, ii. 279. 

„ what kinds eaten, ii. 151. 

„ in orchards, ii. 316. 

„ rflanure of, ii. 386. 

„ their language, i. 367. 

Biscuits, iii.^M)9, n. 6. 

Bithynians, serfs of the Byzantines, ii. 66. 
Bitumen, smeared over vines, ii. 351. 

,, burnt in lail!|)s, iii. 197. 

,, brought from the Dead Sea, iii. 
394. , • 

Blackberries eaten, ii. 162. 

Black sheep, ii. 429. 

„ shepherds, ii. 414, w. 1. 

„ , s^^ves, iii. 333. 

„ Sea, exports from the, iii. 342. 

„ puddings, ii. 154. 

Blindman’s buff, i. 149. 

Blinds, ii. 82. * 

Blocks of stone of vast dimensions, i. 81. 
Blood, circulation of, iii. 213. 

„ used instead of soap, iii. 1 39, «. 3. 
„ stones from Africa, iii. 381. 
Boar-spears, i. 207. 

Bceotia, chariots of, iii. 1 04. 

„ exports of, iii. 337. ^ 

Bieotian commerce with Athens, iii. 124. 
Boiling meat, ii. 129. 

Bolsters, ii. 104. 

Bolting flour, iii. 106. 

Book-shelves, ii. 84. • 

Boots, or half-boots, ii. 65. 

Bodupta, i. 96, iii. 250. 

Booths in the agora, iii. 121, 

’ Boreas, iii, 320. • 

Borysthenes, salt fish from, iii. 343, w. 5. 
Bosom, generally covered, ii. 67. 

Bosporos, crossed by the Pelasgi, i. 4. 

» „ exports from the, 342. 

„ abundance of fish in, iii. 236. 
Bottima, inhabited by the Pelasgi, i. 7. 
Bouagor, the, at Sparta, i. 271. 

Boughs, what trees raised from, ii. 325. 
Boundary olives, ii. 314. 

Bous, a ^drachma, iii. 251. 

Bows, iii. 161. 

Bowstring, iii. 161. 

„ Laconian, iii. 336. 

Boxing, i. 202. $ • 

not alleged iiv the gymnasia at 
Sparta, i. 276. • 

„ but taught to virgins, according to 
Propertius, i. 386. 

Boys admitted into the^mnasia, 119.% 

„ drank wine, ii. 136. 

„ why scourged when detected in theft 
at Sparta, i. 273. 


Bracelets, ii. 6.3. ^ 

Brahmins, their mode o^sepmtnre, iii. 433. 
drains eaten, ii. 151. 

Bran, how removed from flour, iii. 106. 
Brass, used before iron, iii. 153. 

,, sword of, iii. 158. 

Brazen fly, a game, i. *150. 

Bread, ii. 128. 

„ materials employed in making, iii. 
107. 

Bread-baskets of silver, ii. 129. 

„ ivory, ii. 22. 

Bread-making, process of, iii. 1 09. 
Breast-plates for horses, iii. 164. 

Breed of animals, ii. 280. 

„ dogs, i. 214. 

„ horses attended to by Spai’tan 

, ladies, i. 389. 

Breeding- time, chase pursued during i. 216. 
Brenthion, an unguent, iii. 134. 

Bridal costume, ii. 15? * 

„ gifts, ii. 26. , 

Bride-cake, ii. 20. 

Brick-kiJns, inspector of, ii. 95. 

Bricks, iii. 1 7 6. 

„ manufacture off ii. 95. 

Bright- smith 8, assembly of, iii. 98. 
Broccoli, ii. 329, iii. 121, n. 12. 

Brokers had pots and kettles for hire,ii. 123. 
Bronteion, a machine for mimicking thunder 
on the stage, ii. 229. 

Bronze of Corinth, hi. 273. 

„ vessels from Cypros, iii. 367. 

„ salvers, ii. 21. ^ 

Brood mares, studs of, ii. 280. 

Bryallicha, a Spartan dance, i. 389, ii. 255. 
Bryton, a kind of wine, iii. 118, w. 9. 
Buffoons, ii. 25. 

„ their character, ii. 1 82. 

Burials, iii. 417. 

Burning glasses, iii. 152, 175. 

Bustles, p. 56. • 

Butcher, trade of the, iii 111. 

„ anecdote of one at Miletos, iii. 1 1 2. 

Butchers’ shops, iii. 112. 

Butler, ii. 237. 

Byzantium, monopoly at, iii. 287. 


Cabbage, its origin, ii. 306. 

„ an enemy to Dionysos, ii. 348. 
„ -seed from Rhodes, iii. 336. 
Cabbages, ii. ^8. 

Cabinet-makers, wqpds used by, iii. 183. 
Cables of vast dimensions, iii. 316. 
Cactus,for hedges, ii. 31 3, n* 9. 

„ from CUicia, iii. 351. 

„ pickled, from Sicily, iii. 37 3. J 
Cadmia, from Cypros, iii. 360. 

Caecias, iii. 320. 
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Cakes, ahapef, of, iii. 111. 

'Calabis, a Spartaii^ dance, i. .^88. 

Calabria, pitch of, iii. 37 B. 

Calamus from Syria, iii. 393. 

Calantii ate their parents, iii. 434. 
Calasiris, a Persian tunic, ii. 73. 
Callicrates^ the Spartan, iii. 151. 
Callipedes, the actor, ii. 242. 

Calves, .meaning of, ii. 286. 

Calydonian boar, i. 297. 

Camel, instrument of civilisation, iii. 246. 
Camp stool of Daedalos, i. 84. 

Camp stools, ii', 188. 

Cancamon, a gum from Arabia, iii. 396. 
Candelabra, ii. 120. 

Candelabrum of gold, i. 82. 

Candlestick of wood, ii. 121. 

Canek, Laconian clouded, iiu 334. 
Cannibals, ii. 127. 

„ in Peloponiiesos, i. 1 1. 

Canopic muscles, iii: 388. 

Canthoros, a basin of the Peirseeus, i. 74. 
Caper bushes, ii. 330. 

(i/aphesias, the flute-phyer, i. 187 
Capnodoche, ii. 92. 

Cappadocia, lapis ^eculoris of, iii. 346. 

„ orpiraent of, iii. 348. 
Cappadocian baikcr, iii. 109. 

Caprification, ii. 322. 

Caps, manufacture of, iii. 322. 

Caranos, his marriage feast, ii. 29. 
Caravans, course of, iii. 412, 413. 
Carbuncle, iii. 148. 

Carbuncles, iii. ?34, 

„ from Marseilles, iii. 377. 

„ Arcadian, iii. 332. 

Carcanets of rose pastilles, iii. 137. 
Cardamums from Syria, iii. 393. 

Caria, exports of, iii. 853. 

Carian sepulchres, i. 14. 

„ serfs, iii. 66. 

„ mercenaries, i, 13. 

„ conquests, i. 16. 

Carians, Pelasgi, i. 4. 

„ a Lelegian tribe, i. 1 5. 

„ dwelt in rocky places, i. 1 4, n. 4. 
Camelian ring, iii. 1 48. 

Carpathos, island of^'i. 219. 

Carpenters’ tools, iii. 180, 

Carpets, manufacture of, ii. 1C 9, iii, 218. 

„ of Sardis, ii. 104. 

„ from Persia, iii. 407. 

Carts, of what wood made, iii. 181. 
Carriage melody, ii. 18. 

Carriages, ladies rode in, ii 37, ». 2. 
Carrying trade, iii. 296. 

Carthage, carbuncles from, iii. 383. 

„ its'carpets and pillows, i% 109. 
its commerce, iii. 384. 
t^arthaginians, their trade with the inte- 
rior, iii. 385; 

Caryatides, dance o|!. ii. 256. 


Caryatides, earrings, ii. 62. 

Carystos, amianthos of, iii. 356. 

Caspians, exposed their parents, iii. 434. 
Casques, iii. 163. 

Cassander, son of Antipater, a sportsmar, 
i. 228. 

Cassia, from Arabia, iii. 401. 

Casting statues with pitch, iii. 120, n, 5. 
Castor oil, making of, ii. 355. * 

Castorides, a breed of dogs, i. 213. 

Castes, Wi not exist at Athrns, iii. 100. 
Catillus omatus, a cake, iii. 111. 

Cats, exported from Boeotia, iii,.337. 
Cattle, how fattened.', ii. 289. 

„ fed on fish, ii. 289. 

V stalls, ii. 291, w. 6. 

Caucons, Pelasgi, i. 4, 7. 

„ of Paphlagonia, i. 4, 12. 

„ a Trojan tribe, i. 14. 

„ in Elis, i. 20. ^ 

Caunace, costume of the PhaBophoroi, ii. 
240. 

Cavalry-parade in the Agora, iii. 127. 
Cecrops, not the institutor of marriage, ii. 2. 
Cedai^gura, the life of the dead, iii. 218. 
Celibacy, disreputable, ii. 5. 

Ceilings, ii. 82. 

Celtiberian steel, iii. 1 55. 

Celtic eranos, iii. 79. 

„ spikenard, iii. 371. 

Vement, iii. 176. 

„ statues of, iii. 177. 

Cemeteries, hallowed, iii. 426. 

Centaurs, Pelasgi, i. 5. 

„ in Thessaly, i. 10. 

Centaury, Peloponnesian, iii. 332, 333. 

„ gathering of, iii. 295. 

Ceos, old men poisoned in, iii. 437. 
Ceremonies of marriage, ii. 13. 

n at Sparta, i. 393. 

Cerinthos, earth from, iii. 368. 

Chseremon, a picture from him, ii. 412. 
Chairs, ii. 101. 

Chair-makers, price of, iii. 24. 

Chairman of an Eranos, iii. 81. 

Chalcedon, white rock of, iii. 239. 
Chalcophonos, stone used in the masks, ii. 
264. 

Chalk, medicinal, from Thessaly, iii. 339. 
Chalkismos, a game, i. 1 59. 

Chalybean steel, iii. 155, 346. 

Chalybes, excelled in the manufeicture of 
steel, iii. 154. 

Chandeliers, ii. 121.- 
Chaones,* Pelasgi, 4. 7. r 
„ in Epeiros, i. 8. 

Chaonia, i. 54. 

Character of the Greeks, i. 29. 

„ energy and excellence of, i. 46. 
Characteristics of the vaiious states, i. 40. 
Charcoal, ii. 1 24. 

„ preparation of, iii. 172. 
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(Charcoal, %8ed in smelting furnaces, iii, 172. 

„ ^sellers of, in the Agora, iii. 1 24. 
Chares, his entertainment of the citizens, 
iii. 86. 

Charges in public baths, ii. 91. 

Chariots, wl#«re made, iii, 104. 

Charitable Eranne, iii. 81. 

„ institutions, iii. 79. 

Charms^ iii. 206. • 

Charonian staircase in the theatre, ii. 2»31. 
Chase, setting out for the, ii. 21*^ 

„ of th% wild boar, i. 221. 
Chastisement of slaves, iii. 20. 

Chastity, uncommon if Sparta, i. 390. 
Cheerfulness of the Greek character, i. 49. 
Cheese in Homeric times, ii. 132. 

„ quaTity of, ii. 287, 288. 

„ used in pastry, iii. 113. 

„ how preserved, ii. 288. 

„ Gythian and Tromileian, iii. 331. 

Iffbm Sicily, iii. 375. 

„ moulds for, ii. 288, n. 4. 

Cheimera occupied by the Chaones, i. 8. 
Chelichelone, a game, i. lil. 

Chelidonian rocks, iii. 318. 

Chelonis, her story, i. 398, 400. 

Chelysma, or false keel, iii. 314. 

Chemise, ii. 54. 

Chenoboscion, ii. 274. 

Cherries, grafting of, ii. 320. 

Chervil, from Cilicia, iii. 351. 

Chestnuts, li. 163. 

„ from the Black Sea, iii. 341. 

Chests, of what manufactured, iii. 185. 
Chian earth, iii. 363. 

„ beds, iii. 1 04. 

„ wine, iii. 1 1 6. 

Chians, possessed only barbarian slaves, iii. 

• 12 . 

I, „ slave-traders, iii. 7. . 

„ servile wars of, iii. 12. 

Child,birth, i. 116. 

Childhood, its representative, i. 310. 
Child-sacrifice in Syria, i. 127, w. 4. 
Chftdren, care of, commenced before their 
birth, i 113. * 

„ of fallen citizens supported by 
the state, iii.' 69. 

„ of disabled soldiers supported by 
the state, iii. 69. 

„ where exposed at Delphi, i. 122. 
„ denied clean linen atSparta,i.l71 . 

Chimneys, ii! 92. 

Chiton, ii. 53. 

Chitbnea, dance so calfecL ii. 259. 

Chlaina, a garment, ii. 69, 74>. 

Chlarays, a garment, ii. 69, n. 8, 70. 
Choaspes, water o^ ii. 134. 
Choenix-measurers, iii.' 6 «. 1 . , 

Chcerinae, a cake, iii. 111. 

Choke-weed, its growth how subdued, ii. 
388. 


Chopping-blocks, ii. 124. ^ 

Ch\»reuta3, costume of, ii. 259. 

Ciioros, part of the Agom at Sparta, i. 96. 
Chorus, history of, ii. 250, seq. 

„ its origin, ii. 248. 

„ number of, ii. 249. 

Chrysocolla, from Thr|ce, iii. 342. 
Chrysonet®, Cretan slaves, iii. 63. 

Chytra, ii. 122. ^ 

„ exposure of infimts in, i. 121. 

„ a form of salute, i. 152. 
Chytrinda, a game, i, 151. 

Cider, ii. 361, iii. 118. • 

Cilicia, exports of, iii. 351. 

Cilician pirates, i. 16. 

Cimoliaii earth, iii. 358, 199, 

Cimolos, watercoolers of, iii. 1 14. 

Cimon, his generosity to the Athenians, iii. 

86 . 

Cinnabar, manufaettre of, iii. 349.* 

„ Spanish, iii? 378. 

„ Attic, iii. 330. , 

Cinnamon, from Arabia, iii. 401. 
Circulutjpn of the bl^od, iii. 213. 

Cisterns, where placed, ii. 372. 

Cistus, two species of it gardens, ii. 331. 
Cithara, of what materials made, iii. 191. 
Citharistae, i. 186. 

Citharoedi, i. 186. 

Citron tree, ii. 160. 

Citron, an antidote, ii. 161. 

Citrons, ii. 321. 

Civilisation, causes of, i. 208. 

Clans, iii. 101. • 

Clarot®, Cretan serfs, iii. 63. 

Classes of slaves, iii. 26. 

Clazomene, wine of, iii. 1 16. 

Cleanthes, the parasite, ii. 200. 

Cleinias, the Pythagorejin, i. 187. 
Clematis, ii. 313. ^ 

Clepsydra, i. 85. 

Climate mid soil, etfect of, i. 43. 

„ force of in Greece, i. 45. 

„ its variations in Greece, i. 51. 

„ of Attica, i. 63. 

Clothing of shepherds, ii. 407. 

Clouds of Aristophanes, how represented 
on the stage, ii. 24*. 

Clover, time of sowing, ii. 890. 

Clubs at Athens, iii. 76, 161. 

Cnidos, pottery of, iii. 163. 

Coal, use of, iii. J 74. 

„ mines of Liguria, iii. 37 3. 
Cock-fighting, i. 190. 

Coffins, of wha^ woods made, iii. 417. 
Colchis, cucumtos qf, iii. 346. 

Collections, private, of works of art, i. 304. 
Coloniei from Egypt and PKhjnicia, fabu- 
lous, i. 28. 

Colophon, resin from, iii. 349. 
Colophonians, luxury of, ii. 74. 

Columbary, construction of, ii, 279. 
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Columns, fluted, ii. 83. 

Comedy, origin of,'ii. 2*21. 

„ scenery requisite for, ii. 227. , 
Commerce of remote antiquity, iii. 248. 

„ of Attica, iii. 276. 

„ of Doric states, iii. 245. 

Commercial court, i^. 281. 

Conchyliatee vestes, iii. 226. 

Confinement, period of, L 1 14. 
Conflagration of the world, a dance, ii. 258. 
Conger fish at table, ii. 17^. 

Coiners, Spanish, iii. 379. 

Conon feasts th'; people, iii. 86. 
Consanguinity, disregarded in primitive 
marriages, ii. 6. 

Consul, iii, 282. 

Conversation at entertainments, ii. 204. 
Convulsions in children, i. 133. 

Cook, Athenian, his character, ii. 1 97, 199. 
Cooking in the Homeric ages, ii. 129. 
Cooks, &c., lived in ’the Agora, iii. 125. 
Cooper, trade of, iii. 182. 

Copais, eels of, iii. 338. 

C/opses of myrtle, &c.<» ii. 303. / 

Copper bolts, iiL 807. 

„ dross, front' Cypros, iii. 366. 

„ lamin® in walls of houses, ii. 80. 

„ used instead of iron, iii. 153. 

„ burnt, from Egypt, iii. 389. 

Coral, from Sicily, iii. 375. 

„ black, from the Sea of Marmora, iii. 
345. 

Cordax, a kind of dance, i. 389. 

Corinna, influence of her beauty, i, 298. 
Corinth, manufactures of, iii. 27 3. 

„ pottery of, iii. 103. 

„ commerce of, iii. 272. 

„ exports of, iii. 333. 

Corinthian slaves, iii. 67, n, 1. 

Cork tree, account of, ii. 313. 

Com, in what islands produced, iii. 356. 

„ ploughed into thu field, ii. 384. 

„ trod out by oxen, ii 394. 

„ grinding of, iii. 105. 

„ how eaten in early ages, iii. 104. 

„ amount of importation at Athens, 
iii. 293. 

„ from the Blatfk Sea, iii. 342. 

„ -chandlers in the Agora, iii. 124, 

„ -flag in bread, iii. 107.'? 

„ -jars, iii 194. 

„ -laws, iii 293, 296. 

„ -market, iii 128. 

„ ships, iii 257, 305. 

„ -tr^e, iii. 292. ^ 

Corporal punishment ^f boys, i. 169. 
Corpses, care of, iii. 416. 

„ ominous of evil, i. 368. , 
Corpulence, a crime at Sparta, i. 271. 
Corselets, iii. 163. 

Corsica, timber from, iii 376. 

Corycian cave, saffron of the, iii. 350. 


Corythalistrim, i. 142. 

Cos, fabrics of, iii. 214. 

„ wine of, ii 167, iii 116. 

„ exports of^ iii. 366. 

„ silkworms of, iii. 217. 

Cosmetics, conversation concQming, ii. 33, 
,, use of, iii 134. 

Cosmo, invented a liquid to harden steel, 
iii. 155. 

Costume of the Greeks, ii. 50. 

,, 4i Athenian youth, ^i 72. 

„ of a hunter, i 212. * 

„ of choreutm, ii. 259. 

Cothon, bastard em'‘rald from, iii. 383. 
Cothons, Laconian, iii. 335. 

Crthurni, use of on the stage, ii 260. 
Cottabos, see Kottabos. 

Cotton, Egyptian, iii. 388. 

„ manufacture in Indio, iii 411. 

„ -tree, in Tylos, iii. 402. 
Counterpanes, ii. 1 06. 

Country houses, ii 271. 

Courage of the stag, i. 221. 

Courts of houset., ii. 77. 

Coverlets of peacocks’ skins, ii. 103. 

Cows, ii 286. 

Cradles, i 117, 136. 

Cranaans, Pelasgi, i. 7. 

„ the Pelasgi of Attica so called, 
i 22. 

V-'rane dance, so called, ii. 258, and n. 5. 

„ or Geranos, a machine used upon 
the stage, ii. 230. 

Cratesiclea, her death, i. 397. 

Credit, iii. 280. 

Creion, a cake, i. 3g3, 

Cremation, iii. 418. 

Crenides, mines of, iii. 340. 

Crestona, inhabited by Pelasgi, i. 7. 

Crests, j’i 163. • 

Cretan marksmen, i. 227. 

„ serfs, their divisions, i. 63. 

„ their condition, iii. 65. 

„ education, i. 109. 

Cretans, their attempt to subjugate Attica, 

* 122 . 

Crete, a commercial station, iii. 258. 

„ dittany firom, iii. 364. 

Cribanos, a cake, i. 393, iii. 109. 

Criers, iii. 126. 

Crimes committed in the wars of Greece, 
k 48. 

Crocomagma from Syria, iii. ^93. 
^Crocotion, a robe, ik 58. 

Crowns, use of, i\, 304. 

Crows, rounduthe A-cropblis, i. 77, «. 3. 
Cruelty of Spartans towards their slaves, 
iii. 45. 

Crypteia, institution of the, i. 275, iii. 49, 
Cucumbers, forcing of, 326. 

„ extraordinary ones, ii. 327. 
Cuirasses, iii. 163. 
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•Cumin, from Galatil^ iii. 350. 

* Cunei of the theatre, ii. 223, n. 2. 
Cup-bearers, ii. 191. 

„ slaves, iii. 30. 

„ engravers, ii. 1 1 5. 

* Cupboard ,fldescription of the, ii. 111. 

Cups, number of, drunk, ii. 194. 

„ their various dimensions, ii. 192. 
Curd^* ii. 288. 

Curetes in Euboea, i.* 5. 

„ worsted in a contest i^or tlie La- 
* *lantian plain, i. 5. 

„ fly across the Euripos, i. 5. 

„ the .^tolia^ called by this name 
in Homer, i. G. w. 1. 
take refuge in Acaniania, i. G. 
Curetis, ancient name of jiEtolui, i. 5. 

„ „ Acarnania,i.G,w. 1. 

Cushions, ii. 1 04, 1 77, n. 4. 

Cutlery, qiuility of, iii. 15G. 

Cytlofw, a Pelasgian caste, i. 1 8. 

C^'donian slaves, iii. G4. * 

„ wine, iii. 116, and n. 1 3. 

Cynisca sent chariots to .Olympia, i. 389. 
Cynosarges, gymnasium of, i. 195. 

„ children exposed there, i. 124. 
Cynosvirae, quarter of the, i. 94, 105. 
Cyphi, a perfume, iii. 134. 

Cypresses, legend connected with, ii. 305. 
Cypros, exports of, iii. 357. 

„ productions of, iii. 361. ^ 

„ hairy sheep from, iii. 368. 
Cypselos, prize of beauty proposed by,i.299. 
Cyrenaica, productions of, iii. 384. 

Cyrene, silphion from, iii. 383. 

Cythera, commerce of, iii. 2G9. 
Cytherodices, iii. 270. 

Cytisus, food of sheep, ii. 428, n. 7. 

• „ of fowls, ii. 278. 

Cyzicos, a Pelasgian city, i. 4, n. 2, 13. 

„ melilot from, iii. 344. • 


D. 

Daggers, varieties of, iii. 159. ^ 

Dalmatia, wild turnips from, iii. 369. 
Damon, remark of his upon education, i. 
187. 

Danaoa, said to have taught the art of dig- 
ging wells, ii. 372. 

Dances, practised by women, i. 404, n. 2. 
„ mimetic, in the theatre, ii. 252. 

,, at entertainments, ii. 186, 

^ „ performed by the Chores, ii. 254. 
„ classii^tion sf, ii. 253. 

Dancing, study of^ at SpJtta, i. 287. 

• „ its character at Sparta, i. 388. 

„ a portion of gymnastics, i. 203. 
Dancing-girls at enteitainments, ii. 184. 
Dardanian slaves, iii, 46, 

Dates, ii. 166, 

VOI.. III. 


Dates from Syria, iii. 390. 

• „ from Arabia, iiy 39<?. 

Day-lily, in bread, iii. 1 07. 

*Dead, duties to the, iii. 419. 

„ buried in private cemeteries, ii. 27 0. 
Dearness of fish, ii. 143. 

Death, Greek notion of, iii. 415. 
Declaration of love, ?. 419. 

Dccoy-dove, ii. 279, w. 9. 

Decoys, in hunting, i. 23>0. 

Dcicelistm, Spartan actors, ii. ‘238. 
Dcicclistic dance at Sparta, i. 389. 

Dcigma in the Peirmeus, i. 75. 

Deimalca, a dance, ii. 2.^. 

Deipnocletor, his oflice, ii. 172. 

Deipnon, ii. 171. 

Deity delights in lofty mountains, i. 13. 
Delian games, i. 416. 

Delos, purification of, ni. 429. 

Delphian cutlery, ^ii. 157. • 

Demetrius, his magnificent chl^niys, hi- 
219, w. 2. 

Demi of Attica, i. 64. 


Democracy, its struggles with oligarchy, 
«• i. • 

„ confers ifndue influenc* on 

womciS, ii. 36. 

Demosthenes, his character as an orator, i. 


346. 


Dentifrices, iii. 1 38. 

Depilatory pnqiarations, iii. 141. 

Derives, ate their parents, iii. 434. 
Desfrateille, indecorous, wliat, ii. 38. 
Desposionautm, iii. 5(). 

Des^prt, iii. 181. • 

Devices on shields, iii. 166. 

Diamonds from ^Ethiopia, iii. 382. 

Dicma, a celebrated mare, ii. 282. 
Didaskaloi, not respected, i. 179. 
Dielkustinda, a game, i. 155. 

Dill, exported from Egypt, iii. 387. 
Dining-rooms, ii. 87. 

Dinner, preparartons for, ii. 1^4. 

Diodotos, oration of Lysias for the children 
of, i. 406. "■ 

Diogenes, reduced to slavery, i. 171. 

„ his system of education, i. 1 72. 

Dionysiac theatre, ii. 221. 

„ artificers,* ii. 233. 

Dionysios, a beggar, iii. 90. 

Diopos, aif earring, ii. 62. 

Diphtherae, clothing of shepherds, ii. 407. 
Diploidion, a garment, ii. 57. 

Dipodia, a Spartan dance, i. 388. 
Disabilities of slaves, iii. 19. 
Disapprobation, mark of, at the theatre, ii. 
224. 

Discipline of Spartan educational. 267. 
Dishts, number of, ii. 181 

,, eaten hot, ii. 1 80. , 

Disreputable callings, iii. 99. * 

Districts set apart for the chase, i. 217. 

2 G 
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Divans, iii. 83. ^ 

„ method of reclining on, ii. 177. ' 

Divers, their arts, iii. 234, 

Divination, i. 367. 

Diving-bell, first notion of, iii. 235. 
Division of labour, iii. 99. 

Dmoes, origin of the iii. 4. 

Dodona, oracle of, i. 6. 

„ a place of this name in Thessaly, 

i. 6, n. 2. 

Dodonsean Zeus, fane and oracle of, i. 56. 
Does, %uckling their fawns, i. 220. 
Dog-rose, gathering of, iii. 204. 

„ skin-cap worn by Helots, iii. 45. 

Dogs, i. 213. 

„ of what countries famous, i. 214. 

„ of Sparta, iii. 334. 

„ crossed with the ti^er, i. 214. 

„ employed as guiirdians, ii. 77. 

„ in hunting, i. 209. « 

„ used by sheplierAs, ii. 406. 

„ killed during the dog-days at Argos, 
iii. 211. 

Dolopians, Pehisgi, i. 8. 

Doltjjps, son of Hermps, i. 8, n. 6. 

Domestic medicine, iii. 206. 

Door-handles, ii. 95. 

„ keepers, ii. 77. 

„ pivots, iii 181. 

Doors, materials of, ii. 94. 

Dorian women, their beauty, i. 382. 
Dorians, their intellectual cultivation, i. 280. 
Dove-cotes, construction of, ii. 279. 

Doves, shot with a^ows, i. 210. 

„ from Cypros, iii. 368. 

„ from Sicily, iii. 375. 

Draco, his laws against vagabondage, iii. 96. 
Dragonwort eaten, iii. 1 08, 

Drains, li. 93. 

Dramatic exhibitions, origin of, ii. 220. 
Drawing, for what purpose taught, i. 188. 
Dreams of evil omen, i. 3^8. 

„ faith in, ii. 402, n. 3. 

„ frightful, how obtained, iii. 213. 
Dress, object of, ii. 68. 

Drimacos, story of, iii. 13. 

„ heroon of, iii. 427. 

Drinking, laws of, ii. J96. 

„ bouts among the Macedonians, 

ii. 194. 

„ horns, ii. 116, 118. 

Dromos of Sparta, i. 101. 

„ a part of the theatre, ii. 225. 
Drones, how expelled from hives, ii. 296. 
Dry opes, in Doris, i, 10. 

„ in Thessaly, i. 10. ‘ 

„ in Epeiros, i. 10. 

„ in Pe^pponnesos, i. 10. 

Ducks, wild, ii. 150. ‘ 

« c^re of, ii. 277. 

Dutch, their laws concerning slavery, iii. 39, 


Duty on corn, fixed, iii. 296. ' ' 

Dwellings of private people not niean, ii. 
75. 

Dj'eing, iii. 223. 

„ hair, iii. 141. 


Eagle, its war with the hare, i. 216. 

„ stones from Arabia, iii. ^395. 

Early rising, ii. 79. 

Earrings, ii. 61. 

Earthenware, boats of„iiii. 301. 
Earthquakes, foretold by birds, ii. 379, 
w. I. 

Earths, painters’, iii. 199. 

Ebony, from Africa, iii. 381. 

Ecbatana, i. 72. 

Eccyclema, a machine upon the stage, ii 

227. 

Echeia of the theatre, ii. 264. 

Ecliiiios, or sea-chestnnt, anecdote concern- 
ing, ii. 147. 

Echo, disliked by bee.s, ii. 293, 

Eclactisma, a dance, ii. 255. 

Education, theory of, i. 107. 

„ at Athens, not national, i. 111. 
„ of the Greeks excellent, i, 166, 
„ of the world , i. 262. 

'r* of girls, i. 403. 

„ of shepherds, iii. 402. 

„ of slaves, iii. 26, 30. 

„ of the Spartans, Cretans, Ar- 

cadians, Ac., i. 265. 

„ at Sparta in the hands of the 
state, i. 266. 

„ objects of at Sparta, i. 288. 

„ Lycurgus’s idea of, i. 385. 

„ at Sparta, martial and severe, 
' i. 270. 

„ of Spartan girls, i. 385, 389. 
Eel fisheries, iii. 233. 

Eels, ii. 1 48. 

Eggs, how eaten, ii. 1 56. 

Egjq)t, its exports, iii. 306. 

„ gold mines of, iii. 168. 

„ charcoal of, iii. 174. 

Egyptian vines, ii. 337. 

„ marble, iii. 390. 

„ fig-tree, ii. 322, n. 4. 

Egyptians, their mode of sepulture, iii. 433. 
EHapine, or grand dinner, ii. 1742. 
Eileithyia, i. 114. 

Efresion^, iii. 92. v 

Eiscyclema, a machkie upon the stage, ii. 

228. 

Elatea, wheat of, iii. 339. 

Elba, iron .ore from, iii. 377. 

Electra, i. 334. 

Elementary instruction, i. 164. 

Elephant, a cup, ii. 117. 
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Elephantine, undecidiioiia vines of^ ii. 337. 
Elis, '*the Holy Land of the Hellenes, i.* 
.^>7. 

„ exports of, iij. 332. * * 

Eloquence, study of, i. 235. 

Elymoeait hares, i. 219. 

Elysian fields, iii. 432. 

Emancipation of the Helots, iii. 3.0. 
En^^tln'a, occupietj^by Pelasgi, i. 7. 
Embroider}', iii. 210. 

„ in Homeric tiii^s, i. 371). 
Emeral(>, engraved for rings, iii. 141). 

„ lions’ eyes made of, iii. 23B. 

„ from Eg^t, iii. 380. 

„ from Bactriana, iii. 40 G. 

Emetics, iii. 212. ^ 

Employ /nents of slaves, iii. 30. 

Emporiae, lines of the, iii. 377. 

Empusa, &c., i. 140. 

„ fear of, conquered in children, i. 

'lU, 

Empusae Indus, i. 1.5 G. 

Enallos, story of, ii. 113. 

Eiicotyle, a game, i. 1^1. 

Endymion, beloved by Sleep, i 424. 
Engraving gems, iii. 151. 

Enigmas, ii. 215. 

Enterbiinments, ii. 170. 

„ picture of, ii. 170. 

Eiitimos of Gortyna, his history, ii. lOG. 
Epeiros, peopled by Pelasgi, i. G. % 

„ included in Greece, by Homer, i. 
55, 3. 

„ exports of, iii. 340. 

Epeunactoe, iii. 61. 

Ephebeion, i. 196. 

Ephedrismos, a gaihe, i. 1 50. 

Ephentinda, a game, i. 163. 

Ephesos, exports of, iii. 354. 

Epiblema, a garment, ii. 57. 

Epicnemidian Locrians, i. 11.* 

Epidamnian commerce, iii. 275. 

Epigoneion, a musical instrument, iii. 1 92. 
Episitioi, iii. 87. 

•Epitaph on a cat, i. 190, n. 1. 
Epithalamium, ii. 26. 

Epomis, a garment, ii. 57. 

Epostrakimos, a game, i. 1 53. 

Equine beauty, conception of, ii. 283. 
Eranistae, members of Eranoi, iii. 7 6. 
Eranoi, iii. 75. 

„ money regulations of, iii. 83. 
Erectheion, description of, i. 80. 

Erectheus, chapel of, i. 80, 

,, sea o£> j. 85. 

Eretrian earths, iii. 363. 

Erichthonios, i. 81. ^ 

Erinaean jet, iii. 375. 

Erinnyes, their duties, i. 360, 361. 
Eructeres, iii. 55. * ^ 

Essedones, ate their parents, iii. 434. 
Etesian winds, iii. 322. 


Etrurian plate, iii. 104. 

Euboea, adventures jn, if. 418. 

„ exports of, iii. 367, 

Kuboean walnut wood, iii. 180. 

Eunienides, representation of, i. 412. 
Euraolpos, settles at ETcusis, i. 22. 
Eunostos, the god of mills, iii. 107. 
Eunuchs, porters, ?ii. 32. 

„ trade in, iii. 1 7. 

„ from Sardis, iii. 354.* 

Eunus, story of, iii. 13, n. 2. 

Euphorbia from Laconia, iii, 334. 

„ from Mount Atlas, iii. 

Euripides, character of^is intellect, i. 332. 
Euros, iii. 320. 

Eurotas, banks of the, i. 93, n. 2. 
Euryleoriis, sent chariots to Olympia, i. 
3>90. 

Eurypontidm, tombs of, i. 98. 

Kuthydemus, sf^^cimens of sophistical ar- 
giiments frgm the, i. 

Euxine, traces of the Pelasgi on its south- 
ern shore, i. 4. 

Plvergreciih, ii. 31 1. . ^ 

Exclftinge, or DoTgma, iii. 298. • ^ 

Exeruse necessary i^or children, i. 144. 
Exercises of youth, i. 1 89. 

Exhibitions of art, i. 303. 

„ of industry, iii. 98. 

„ of leeks, ii. 332. 

Exomis, a garment, ii. 57, 69. 

Exports and imports of Greece, iii. 326. 
Exports of Athens, in. 278. 

Exposure of infants, iii. 121. 

Eyes, i. 43. ' 

„ what coloured preferred for, i. 371, 

«. 2 . 


Fable of the lion, i. 165, 

Eabloj, i. 165, 66, 

Facade, ii. 80. 

Fair of Komaiia, iii. 347. 

Fairs, lii. 274. 

Falconry, i. 228.. 

„ in Thrace, i. 229. 

Fallowing, ii. 385.' 

Fallow-grounds, ii. 386, 

Families ^t Spartfi, iii. 427. 

Family, intenial regulation of the, ii. 29, 
Fans from Phocis, lii. 339. 

Farce, acted during the vintage, ii. 351. 
Farmer, his studies, ii. 362, sqq. 
Farm-house^ interior of, ii. 279. 
Fastenings of deers, ii. 94. 

Fat tyrant, story of, i. 272, n. I, 
Fataess, how avoided, ii. 56. 

Fawn hunting, i. 219, 220. 

Fawn-skin buskins, iii. 222. 

Feast of the Fifth Dav, i. 128. 

, ^ 26 2 
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Features, unifornfity of, among the Scy- 
thians, i. 42, 1. 

Felloes of wheels, with what made, ii. 
381. 

Felt, Laconian, iii. 336. 

Female education at Sparta, i. 385. 

„ beauty not easily represented, i. 

312. 

^ „ slaves, their employments, iii. 33. 

Fermentation, the second, how checked, iii. 
116. 

Ferocity of the Spartans, iii. 53. 

Ferret, used in rabhit-Iumting, i. 218. 

Ferrymen, iii. 103, n. 3. 

Fertility of parts of Laconia, i. 60. 

Festivals, attended by women, i. 404. 

Fighting cocks, ii. 155. 

Fig-wine, iii. 1 1 8. 

Figs, ii. 158. 

„ variohs kinds of, ii. L23. 

„ Attic’, iii. .327. 

„ how iiscd in the nursery, i. 1 37. 

„ from Paros, iii. 356, 

„ '^tree, grafting of, ii. 319. , 

„ ^'lanted outside ^dncyards, ii. 349. 

Filial piety, i. 30. • 

Fine Arts, their influence on education, 
i. 289. 

Fingerlings for archers, iii. 165. 

Fire, how procured, ii. 123, iii. 175. 

Fish, list of, ii. 149. 

„ dearness of, ii. 143. 

„ their sleep, iii. 242. 

„ eaten in Homyric times, ii. 131. 

„ much eaten in later times, ii. 1 38. 

„ given to cattle, ii. 289. 

„ buying, ii. 139 
,, market, ii. 1 39. 

,, ,, laws of, ii, 142. 

Fisheries, iii. 232. 

Fisherman’s life, iii. 103. 

F’shing in Homeric times, y. 132. 

„ with hooks, i. 210. 

„ at night, iii. 237. 

Fishmongers in the agora, iii. 125. 

„ disreputable trade, 99. 

Fish-pond on board ship, iii. 308. 

Flail, sometimes used, ii 395. 

Flambeau-sellers in the agora, iii. 125, 

Flambeaux, iii. 197. , 

Flap, used for a bellows, ii. 124. 

Flasks, made by prisoners, iii. 114. 

Flax, grown in Elis, iii. 215, 333. 

Flesh- food, ii. 129. 

Flies, what, ii. 173. 

Flocks of even numbers, ii. 432. 

„ number of, ii. 405,* and n. 5. 

Floor of kitchen^'ii. 93. 

Flooring, ii, 61. 

Florentine kiss, i. 152. 

Flour, how produced, iii. 104. 

„ merchants in the agora, iii. 124. 


^ Flower garden, ii. 302. 

„ beds, ii. 304. 

,y dance, ii. 257. 

„ girls, iii. 128. * 

„ sellers in the agora, iii. 1 

Tlowered tissues, iii. 218. 

Flowers used in crowns, ii. 304, n. 4. 

„ mythological association of, ii. 305. 
„ profusion of, ii.* 310. • 

„ what kind loved by the bee, ii. 

23*5i. 

Flute, music of the, i. 186, iii. 190. 

„ players in the agora, iii. 125. 

Folding seats, iii. 188. r 

Food, ii. 1 25. 

„ classification of, ii. 128. 

„ working for, iii. 07- 
„ of the poor, iii. 94. 

„ of slaves, iii. 20. 

„ of the bear, i. 226. 

Football, English game of, i. 157. 

Footsnares, i. 222. 

Foreigners, could not sell in the agora, iii. 
99. 

Four-post bedsteads, ii. 103. 

Fowl-house, ii. 278. 

Fowling, i. 206. 

„ cruelty in, i. 230. 

Fowls, ii. 150. 

„ care of, ii, 277. 

„ food of, ii. 278. 

Frankincense, from Arabia, iii. 396. 

Freckles, liow removed, iii. 136, scq. 

Freedom, how obtained by Attic slaves, 
iii. 19. 

Free states, spirit of eduction in, i. 238. 

Friendship, aptitude of* the Greeks for, i. 
.32, 

Frontlets for horses, iii. 164. 

Fmit trees, p. 316. 

„ shops in the agora, iii. 121. 

„ what kinds eaten, ii. 158 — 165. 

„ how preserved, ii. 358 — 361. 

„ how moulded by gardeners, ii. 323. 

„ exportation of, iij. 327. 

Frui'>s, how forced, ii. 321. 

Fuel,ii. 124, iii. 173. 

Fullers, trade of the, iii. 232. 

Fullers’ earth, iii. 199. 

Fund of the Erani, iii. 80. 

Funeral ceremonies, iii. 414. 

„ pile, iii. 418. 

Furies, their costume on the stag6, ii. 260. 

Fui^uitiire, ii. 97. 

„ of what woods made, iii. 183. 

Furs, imported by, Pelfeia, iii5 408. 

Future rewards and punishments, i. 356. ^ 

G. 

Gadflies, ii. 421, /z. 1. 
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Gaia^mystic navel of, i. 56. 

Galatia, wine of, iii. 1 1 7. 

. Galbanum, from Syria, iii. 39*2. 

Galleys, iii. 302. 

Gall-nute, for staining wood, iii. 159. 

Gaineiicm, or nuptial month, ii. 9. 

Gamelios, or bride-cake, ii. 20. 

Games of children, i. 149, 163. 

Gcfiio eaten in th« Homeric times, ii. 130. 
„ cocks of Alexandriti, iii. 388. 

Garden ^ the Greeks, li, 301. 

Gardens of Adonis, ii. 322. 

„ Alcinoos, of the Hesperides, 
of Midas, ii. 318. 

Garlands, use of, ii. 304. 

Gallic^ ii. 332. , 

„ eaten in Homeric times, ii. 1 33. 

„ from Megfira, ii. 155. 

„ from Egypt, iii. 386. 

Gastronomers, list of celebrated, ii. 201. 
exports of, iii. 377. 

Geese, feeding, ii. 274. 

„ how fattened, ii. 275. 

„ their livers hcAv enlarged, ii. 276. 

„ Siigacity of, ii. 275, n. 1 . 

Gems, engraved for signets, iii. 148. 

Genii iJf eating and drinking, ii. 1 69. 

Geometrj’-, study of, i. 183. 

Geranion, or crane’s bill, a sort of truffle, ii. 
333. 

Germander, from Pontos, iii. 344. 

Gerula, or under-nurse, i. 136. 

Gethyllis, a species of leek, ii. 33*2. 

Ghosts, belief in, i. 364. 

Gift-bearers, or serfs, iii. 61. 

(iilding, art of, 80, iii. 146. 

Ginger, iii. 201. 

„ from Arabia, 400. 

t^iingidium, from Syria, iii. 393. 

Gingra, a dance, ii. 257. 

Oingras, a flute, iii. 190. 

Giraffe, from jEthiopia and India, iii. 381. 

Girls, their education, i. 403. 

Glass, manufacture of, iii. 195, 196. 

„ coloured, iii. 196. 

„ malleable, iii. IfMi. 

„ from Alexandria, iii. 390. 

„ cups, ii. 115. 

„ dishes, ii. 23. 

„ mirrors, ii. 119. 

„ windows, ii. 82. 

Gloves, iii. 220. 

„ * worn by rustics, ii. 383. 

Glycera, bon mot attributed to her, u. 44. 

„ the quAn of Harpalos, ii. 45, 

Gnathena, ^er witly n^partees, ii. 44. 

Goad, use of the, ii. 385. 

Goatherds, ii. 427. 

Goats, ii. 280, , 

„ cheese of, i. 227. 

„ horns, why placed at the feet of 
vines, ii. 343. 


Goat-skin cloak, ii. 407. 

Goblets of amber, ii* Ilf. 

God, belief in, i. 350. 

„ nature of, incomprehensible, i. 354. 

„ his attributes, i. 354. 

„ belief in his unity, i. 353. 

Goddesses, their form and beauty, i. 31 1. 

„ wherelore draped, i. 313. 

Gods, beneficent, i. 30. 

„ character of, i. 311. 

„ borrowed some of their glory from 
the human mind, i. 290. 

„ of the shepherc^race, ii. 405, n. 1. 
Gold mines on the shores of the Euxine, 
i. 4. 

„ on the shores of Thrace, i. 5. 

„ of Thasos, iii. 356. 

„ of Egypt, iii. 168. 

Gold, at Sparta, iii. 263. 

„ plate, ii.»l 10. • 

„ plates on v^ills of housei, ii. 80. 

„ thread, iii. 220. 

Golden age, food of the, i. 12, li. 128. 
y water in Persia, ii.»135. 

„ stiitue8,*iii. 144. 

Goldsmiths, iii. 1 
Goose’s liver, ii. 152, 276. 

Gorgias, account of, i. 246. 

„ under whom he studied, i, 247. 

„ his pupils, i. 248. 

„ ambassador from Leontium, i. 247. 
„ his golden statue at Delphi, i. 249. 
Goslings, care of, ii. 274. 

Gourd, eaten, ii. 326. 

Government, origin ^f the Greek notions 
on, i. 38. 

Grace before meat, ii. 176. 

Graces, dance of the, ii. 259. 

Grafting, first mention of, iii. 318. 

Grain, various kinds of, iii. 107. 

„ how preserved in granaries, ii. 397 

# 

$ how eaten in ancient times, ii. 128. 
„ choice of, for sowing, ii. 387. 

„ pickers, iii. 91. 

Grammateion, a kind of cup, ii. 116. 
Granaiies, preparation of, ii. 396. 

„ of Syra, Northern Africa, and 
thif Azores, ii. 398, n. 3. 
Granite, Theban, iii. 388. 

Grapes, ii. 165. 

„ the kinds now cultivated in 
Greece, ii. 355, 7i, 3. 

„ how produced without stones, ii. 
341. 

„ Aedicinal, how produced, ii. 341. 

„ how preserved fresh, ii. 356. 

„ smeared withl^e, ii. 317. 

Cftass, beds stuffed with, ii. 103. 

Graves, how adorned, iii. 431.* 

Greaves, iii. 165. 

Greece, called Hellas, i. 1. 
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Greece, its #ied ffiiriace, i. 53. 

Greeks, their superiority in the arts, i. 290. 
Greengrocers in the agora, iii. 121. 
Grinding com, iii. 104, 

Griphoi, ii. 215. 

Griphos, definition of, ii. 216. 

Groups of statues in the ♦^Acropolis, i. 79, 
80. 

Groves, arouifd houses, ii. 271. 

Gruel, ii. 153. 

Guardian spirits, i. 364. 

Guardiani: of estates, ii. 400. 

Guests, departure of<ihe, ii. 219. 

„ number of, fixed by law, ii. 173. 
Guild of actors, ii. 233. 

Guinea-fowls, i'Etolian, iii. 340. 
Gunpowder, iii. 199. 

Gyges, story of, ii. 410. 

„ vas.t barrow thrown up by him, iii. 
42l/. ^ " 

Gymnasia, general description of, i. 195. 

„ (vf Athens, i. 193. 

„ exercises of, i. 191. 

Gymullsiarch, i. 176. r » 

Gymiufitics, object of, « 191, 192. 

„ at Sparta, 275. 

„ enth usiastically studied, i. 204. 

„ first step in, i. 197. 

Gymnopaedia, i. 287. 

Gynreconitis, ii. 80. 

Gj'pones, certain dancers, ii. 256. 

Gypsum, from Epeiros, iii. 340. 

,, for windows, ii. 82. 

Gythium, the port of (Sparta, iii. 268. 


H. 

Hair, care of, ii. 66. 

„ colour of, i. 371, n. 2. 

„ how dyed, iii. 141. 

^ how preserved and '"itrciigthe^ned, 
iii. 140. 

,, worn long at Sparta, ii. 71. 

„ garments of, iii. 217. 

Ilalcyonion, from the shores of the Pro- 
pontis, iii. 345. 

Half- doors, ii, 94. ' 

Haliacmon, Auilley of, i. 5. 
llalicariiassos, ii. 167. > 

Halimos, procured milk to nurses, i. 133, 

?i. 2 . 

Hamadryads, i. 362. 

Hams, &c., sold in the agora, iii. 123. 

„ from Gaul, iii. 377. , 

„ from Gyrene, iii. 38 b 
„ from Phrygia, iii. 353. 

Hand-mill, inventiiYn of, iii. 104. 

„ mirro^, ii. 119. 

I land 8,*‘perfumed before dinner, ii. 175. 
Hangings, ii. 80. 

Hrre-hunting, i. 217. 


arrows, ii. 382. 

arvest, sacrifices preceding, ii. 390. 
Hatflfcing, time of, ii. 278. 

Hats, ii. 72. 

„ manufacture of, iii. 222. 

Hawking vegetables in the street, iii. 88. 
Hay, ii. 389. 

„ Thracian trade in, iii. 341. 

fields, moss howreiflovedfrom, ii. 3^9. 
„ harvest, ii. 389. 

Head-nets, from Achaia, iii. 333. ^ ^ 
Healths, drinking of, ii. 192. 

Hecate, sacrifices to, eaten by the poor, 
iii. 91. • 

Hccaterides, a dance, ii. 255. 

HedgesVii. 313. 

Hedge-flowers, ii. 314. 

Heducomos, a dance, ii. 255. 

Heir apparent, at Sparta, exempted from 
pimisliment when a boy, i. 270. 

Helen, goblet of, ii, 1 12. 

Holiotiope, wlierefore it turns towards the 
bull, ii. .331, «. 2. 

Helix, an ornament, n. 62. 

Hellas, signification of, i. 1 . 

„ a city of Thessaly, i. I. 

„ onginal inhabitants of, i. 1 . 

„ progress of the name, i. 1. 
Hellcliorc, eaten by sheplierds, iii. 210. 
Hellenes, not the original inhabitants of 
' Hellas, i. 2. 

„ their origin, i. 27. 

Hellenion, a place at Sparta, i. 98. 

„ „ at Nauerdtis, iii. 258. 

Helmets, iii. 162. 

Helot nurses sold, iii. 40.,, 

„ derivation of the word, iii. 37. 

,, wars, iii. 52. 
lleloteia, iii. 36. 

Helots, their erudition, iii. 38. 

„ lived on the estates, lii. 43. 

„ Greeks, iii. 38. 

„ in the army, iii. 44. 

„ their position in the scale of society, 
iii. 42, w. 6. 

„ ® obtained wchdth, iii. 41. 

„ instnictors of children, i. 267. 

,, purposely demoralised, lii. 48. 

„ compelled to intoxicate themselves, 

hi. 47. 

„ how supported, iii. 40. 

,, classesiof!, iii. 55. 

„ modern opinions on, iii. 36. 

Hemirycle, a machine upon the stage, ii. 
230. 

Hemj|>ck, Attic, iii. fi28. 

„ Megaric, iii. 330. 

Hemp, cloths of, iii. 216. 

Hen’s milk, ii. 1 52. 

Hepha?stion, grief of Alexander for, iii. 
438. 

Hera, character of her beauty, i. 310. 
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Heracj^a, serfs of, iii. 61. 

Heraclean all-heal, iii. 332. 

• „ honey, iii. 343. ^ 

Heracles, the discoverer of the purple, iii. 

^4. 

„ ^his bowl, ii. 114. 

Herald-slaves, iii. 32. 

Heralds, hereditary at Sparta, iii. 102. 

4 , dance of the, ii. 259. 

Herb-mastic, in Magnesia, iii. 350. 

Herbs, exportation of, iii. 3*.iV 
Herdsman’s life, ii. 421, seq. 

„ his superiority to the shep- 
heii, ii. 426. 

Herdsmen, hunters, i. 206. 

Hereditary goblets, ii. 112. 

„ * trades, iii. 101, 162. 

Herimnan festival, freeedom of slaves du- 
ring, iii. 64. 

H(Tmata, or earrings, ii. 61. 

Heines, Pelasgian statue of, i. 83. 
Jlerrnioiie, purple of, iii. 229. 

1 [erodes Atticus, slaves of, iii, 2, «. 3. 
Herodotus, his character as a writer, i. 338. 
Heroes of the Argo confounded with the 
Pelasgi, i. 4. 

Heroic shepherds, ii. 403. 

Hcroon of Lelcx, at Sparta, i. 19. 
Herpyllis, beloved hy Anstotle, ii. 48. 
Herrings from the Black Sea, iii. 343. 
Hesporisma, ii. 171. • 

Hestiator, his duties, iii. 84. 

Iletairai, their condition, ii. 40. 

„ the vicissitudes of their lives, ii. 
42. 

„ honourable actions of, ii. 48. 

„ mistresses of the philosophers, ii. 
45. 

’ „ from the poorer classes, iii. 88. 

Hexecontalithoi, from Africa.jiii. 382. 
Hides from Cyroiic, hi. 38.). 

Iliero, vast ship built for him, lii 306. 
llieroduli, iii. 25. 

Hikirodos, a kind of actor, ii. 238. 

Hill of the Spartan Acropolis, i. 103. 

„ of the Agora, iii. 126. 

„ of Attica, i. 62. 

Hills of Attica, i. 62. 

„ of Sparta, i. 103. 

Hilts of swords, iii. 159. 

Ilimanteligmos, a game, i. 159. 
llimation, ii. 52. 

Hindu thlconry, i. 229. 

Hippagretae, three hundred followers of, i. 

• 278. * 

Hippjis, a g^e, i. f51. 

p Hippocampia, earrings, ii. 62. 

Hippodameia, an agora in the Peiraeeus, 
i. 74. , 

Hippodrome of Sparta, i. 1 03. 
Hippophorbos, iii. 190. 

Hippothods, or Pelasgian, i. 14, n. 1. 


Hireling shepherds, ii. 413, n.^3. 

• Hives, position of, ii 298. 

„ materials of, ii. 294. 

„ average produce of, ii. *298. 

„ lids of, ii. 298. 

„ in the age of Hesiod, ii. 290. 
Hobbes, his opinion of the philosophers, i. 
242, n.\. 

Hog, first animal eaten by man, ii. 137. 

„ from Sicily, iii. 375. * 

„ flesh, eschewed hy the Cretans, ii. 
286. 

Holidays, none given to boys, i. Id8. 
Homer, his character as a poet, i. 327. 

„ his school at Chios, i. 180. 

„ the preceptor of Hellas, i. 326. 

„ public recitations of, at Sparta, i. 
283. 

Homeric poems, by whom written, i. 325. 

,, horses, food of, ii. 283* 
Homeridm, i. 323., * 

Hones, from Mount Taygetos, iii. 334. 

,, from Crete, «&c., iii. 356* 

Honey, three different kinds of, ii. 2.^. 

what qdhntity produced 4^ one 
hive, ii. 2fl. 

„ of Attica, i. 63, ii. 290, iii. 327. 

„ of Heraclea, iii. 343. 

„ of Hybla, iii. 375. 

„ of Hymettos, ii. 2.92, ?/. 6. 

„ of Corsiai, bitter, li. 293, 

„ unsiuoked, ii. 291. 

„ use of by confectioners, iii. 110. 

„ dew, ii. 297. 

„ bow collected In Syria, ii. 299. 

Hoops, used by ■children, i. 147. 

Hoiinos, a necklace, ii. 63. 

„ a Spartan dance, ii. 258. 

Horn lanterns, ii 121. 

„ windows, ii. 82. 

Homs, used as drinking cups, ii. 116. 
Horses, sold in tJie agora, iii. 123. 
price iii. 1 29. 

„ sacrifice of, ii. 281. 

„ branded, ii. 285. 

,, for what purposes employed, ii. 
280. 

„ fables concerning, ii. 281. 

„ diminutiv^, ii. 283, w. 5. 

„ breaking in of, ii. 284. 

„ countries famous for, ii. 282. 

„ Arcadian, iii. 333. 

„ Astypaloean, iii. 367. 

„ of Achilles, ii. 282. 

Hospitality, origin of, i. 34. 

„ • of Turkish shepherds, ii. 422, 

1 . 

„ of an Eub(pan shepherd, ii. 
• 422. 

Hours, dance of the, ii. 259. 
House-painting, iii. 178. 

Hunting, i, 206. 
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Hunting, ii. 408. 

„ apparatus, i. £! 13. 

Hyacinthine road, i. 94. 

Hyaline floors, ii. 81. 

I ly antes, i. ll. 

„ ancient name of the iEtolians, 
i. 6, «. 1.^ 

Hyantis, ancient name of iEtolia, i. 6, n. 1. 
cHybeniatioji* of the Spartan youth, i. 274. 
Ilyhemians ate their parents, iii. 434. 
Hyhla, honey of, iii. 375. 

Hyhrias, song of, iii. 65. 

Hydromel, iii. ]18<p 
Hymeneal lay, ii. 19. 

Hymcttos^ its food for bees, ii. 292, w. 6. 

„ honey of, ii. 292, n. 6, iii. 327. 
„ marble of, iii. 330. 

Hypckooi, Cretan subject peasantry, iii. 
63, 64. 

Hyperboreans, their filial ;^dety ! iii. 434. 
Hypcrides, his famous rhetorical artifice, ii. 
47. 

Hypogypones, certain dancers, ii. 255. 
Hyj)cgmmraa,-€'i pigment for the eyebrows, 
iii.^V36. 

Hyporchema, invented by the Pela8gi,i.26. 
Hyporchematic dance of Sparta, i. 389. 
Hyposcenion, a part of the theatre, ii. 
225. 

Hyrcanians, their mode of sepulture, iii. 
434. 

Hyssop of Cilicia, iii, 351. 

1 . 

Iamos, birth and exposure of, i. 124. 
lapyx, iii. 320. 

lasian ichthyophagi, iii. 233, n. 1. 

Ideal, i. 309. 

Idleness, respected at Spsirta, iii. 96. 
Hlvria, exports of, iii. 376, 

„ iris from, iii. 369. 

Illyrians, Pclasgi, i. 7. 

Imitation on the stage, ii. 244. 

Immorality of certain Women, ii. 37. 
Immortality, belief in, iii. 414. 

Impenitence, vengeance against, i. 359. 
Imports of Athens, iii. 2/8. 

Implements of husbandry, ii. 381, seq. 
Inachos, son of the Ocean, i. 1 7. 

India, commerce of, iii. 408. 

Indian oxen, iii. 411. 

„ jugglers, i. 146, ». 3. 

„ marble, iii. 312. 

„ purple fishery, iii. 229. 

Indigo, from India, iii. 411'. 

Industry, how encouraged at Athens, iii. 
97. 

Infant^ neW-bom, how treated, i. 116. 
Infanticide, i 118 — 127- 

„ Theban laws concerning, i. 1 25. 


Initiation, doctrine of, i. 861. 

„ its power, iii. 318. 

Jnlj, manufacture of, iii. 200. 

Innovation in toys condemned, i. 145. 

Inspection of children, Plato’s idea of, i. 
169. 

Inspectors of women, iii. 115. 

Institutions of Sparta unfavouinble to chas- 
tity, i. 391. ^ •' 

Instruction in^the open air, i. 176. 

„ how imparted to vomen in 
Homeric times, i. 374. 

Interest, rate of, iii. 299. 

Interior economy of a s».hool, i. 178. 

Intrigues, how conducted, ii. 38. 

Inula from Egypt, iii. 386. 

Inventions of the Pelasgi, i. 26. 

Ionia, carobs from, iii. 352. 

Ionian costume, ii. 73. 

Ionic women, their position, i. 401. 

Irene, her devotion to Ptolemy, ii. 4^7 

Iris, from Illyria, iii. 369. 

„ from Pamphylia, iii. 353. 

„ fetidissima, gathering of, iii. 205. 

Iron money, iii. 1 54. 
y, invention of, iii. 154. 

Ischomachos, ii. 30. 

Isinglass from Pontos, iii. 344. 

Islands, medicinal plants of, iii. 364. 

„ game on, i. 216. 

„ ' wines of, iii. 355, 

„ of the Blessed, i. 83, iii. 432. 

Isocrates, his opinion of the Spartan Oryp- 
teia, iii. 49. 

Issorion at Sparta, i. 100. 

Istria, wines of, iii. 370. 

Italian method of reaping, ii. 393. 

„ wines, iii. 378. 

Italians, their character compared with the 
Greeks, i. ^7. 

Italy, preference given to the soil of, by 
Varro, i. 51. 

„ snails eaten in, iii. 372. 

Itinerant fishmongers, iii. 99, 

I ton, a kind of truffle, ii. 333. 

Ithyphalli, actors, ii. 239. 

Ivory feet of tables, ii. 1 00. 

„ from Africa, iii. 381. 

„ stained by a Pfdasgian woman, i. 26. 
„ how worked, iii. 186. 

Ivory-handled knives, iii. 157. . 


J. . 

Jackdaws, how cor-ight, i. 23'j. 
„ Boeotian, iii. 337. 

„ in farm- yards, ii. 280. 

Jambs of doors, ii, 94. 

Jars from Egypt, iii. 388. 

„ multitude of, iii. 193. 
Jason, anecdote of him, ii. 1 30. 
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' .Vasper, ^ amulet, i. 141. 

Javelin darting, i, 201. 

.Tavelins, iii. 160. 

Jet/ from Bena, iii. 342. 

„ from Lycia, iii. 348. 

Jewellers, ni. 142. 

,, their quarter in the agora, iii. 121 
Johur, performing, i. 396. 

JuggWs, their performances, ii. 186. 

„ in great request, i. 49, «. 2. 

„ sold magic rings, iii. 148. 

iK:. 

Kabobs, eaten hot, ii. 202. ^ 

Kalyx, an ornament, ii. 60. 

Kapnian wine, iii. 116. 

Kapparis, food of the poor, iii. 95. 

Kiyides, a city of Chios, foundation of, i. 

16,t. 6. 

Katahaukalesis, specimen of, i. 138. 
Katagogis, a garment, ii. 57. 
Katanocophori, serfs of Sicyon, iii. 66. 
Katastiktos, a garment, ii. 57. 

Katatoine, a part of the theatre, ii. 222. 
Kekniphalos, an ornament, ii. 59. 
Kerasholos, ii. 387. 

Keraunoscopcion, a machine for mimicking 
lightning on the stage, ii. 229. 
Kcrkenna, gold from, iii. 382. 

Kermcs, iii. 230. 

„ from Phocis, iii. 339. 

„ from Attica, iii. 328. 

„ from Asia Minor, iii. 256. 

„ from Spain^ iii. 377. 

,, from Africa, iii. 382, «. 11. 

Kernophoros, a dance, ii. 254. 

Keys, &c. ii. 94, iii. 156. 

KTni, presented to a club by a tayern-kecpcr, 
iii. 113. 

Kidnapping, origin of, iii. 6. 

Killicon, story of, iii. 112. 

Killicyrii, serfs of Syracuse, iii. 66. 

Killios, a robe, ii. 59. 

Kismis, stoneless grapes iw Persia, ii. ‘341, 
w. 3. 

Kissing, contest in, i. .300. 

Kitchen giirden, ii. 326. 

„ utensils, ii. 122 — 124. 

Kitchens, ii. 91 — 93. 

Knife-handles, iii. 157. 

Knismos, k dunce, li. 255. 

Knives, iii. 157. 

Khockers, ii. 95. ^ 

Knowledge, trfe stream of, flowed through 
Thrace into Greece, i. 5. 
with wliat object pursued, i. 
239. - 

Kobaloi, i. 142. 

Kolias, pottery of, iii. 193. 

KoUabismos, a game, i. 150. 


Komana, fair of, iii. 347. 

KJonisterion, i. 196. , 

Kopis, a banquet of nurses, i. 142. 
koV/u^o ii. 258. 

Kottabos, a game, ii. 212. 

Kottabos Katactos, a game, ii. 21 3. 

Krade, a machine upon the stage, ii, 228. 
Kranion of Corinth, 1. 71. 

Kubesinda, a game, i. 151. 

Kulikeion, or cupboard, ii. 111. * 
Kurdistan, horses and mules from, iii. 390. 
Kynsethes, why expelled from Arcadia, i. 
287. 

Kyndalismos, a game, i. ‘^55. 

Kynitinda, a game, i. 152. 

Kyrittoi, i. 143. 


h. 

. . . ** 

Labour, division of, iii. 99. 

Labra of the baths, ii. 88. 

Lacedaemonian nurses, i. 1 34. 

,, mourning, iii. 4,38. , 

Lacedemonians, their mode of pres^i^j^ing 
the fruits of the eayl^h, iii. 259. 

Laconia, cheese of, iii. 331. 

„ productions of, iii. 334. 

„ description of, i. 58. 

„ steel of, iii. 156. 336. 

Laconic sayings, i. 282, 

Lacydes, the philosopher, anecdote of him, 
iii. 14. 

Ladanum, collection of, iii. 365. 

Ijadies' summer mantles', iii. 334. 
Lagenophoria, an Alexandrian festival, iii. 
80, n, 5. 

Lagobolon, i. 213. 

Lais, anecdote concerning her, ii. 43. 
Lalantian plain, contest for, i. 10. 

Lambs, protected by law, ii. 130. 

Lamia, story of, i. 141. 

Lampiry fish ends, iii. 233. 

Lamps, ii. 120. 

„ manufacture of, iii. 194. 

Lamp- wicks, iii. 197. 

„ Boeotian, iii. 338. 

Lances, iii. 160. 

Ijanguage of Macea^nia identical with that 
of Greece, i. .9. 

„ ' the Pelasgi, i. 26. 

„ Thrace identical with that of 
Greece, i. 9. 

Lanterns, iii. 186. 

„ of horn, iii. 121. 

Lapdogs fr(«n Malta, iii. 368. 

Lapis lazuli, froni Scythia, iii. 346. 

Lapis specularis for windo^vs, ii. 82. 
Lapithse, Pelasgi, i. 5. 

„ overcome the Perrhaebiaas, i. 9. 
Larch resin, iii. 397. * 

Larissa, in Mysia, i. 13. 
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Larissa, cities so named, i. 10. 

„ Cremafte, i« 10. * 

„ in Thessaly, i. 10. ^ 

Latage, a term in the game of kottabos, ii. 
213. 

Latax, „ ,, „ 11 , 213. 

Lattice work, ii. 82. 

Laughter, story of the man who had lost 
the power of, ii. 188. 

Laura of ^samos, i. 7 4. 

Laurel staff, its miraculous powers, i. 368. 
p legend connected with, ii. 305. 

Laurion, mines o^. iii. 168. 

Laws of the fishmarket, ii. 142. 

Leaping as an exercise, i. 1 99. 

Leather dyed, iii. 222. 

Leda, egg brought forth by, i. 1 02. 

Locks, from Ascra, iii. 338. 

Legend of a cup, ii. 1 1 3. 

Legends of the mythology taught to chil- 
dren, L 164. 

Lelogeis, ancient name of Miletos, i. 1 5. 

Leleges, Pelasgi, i. 47- 

fj, slaves of the Carians, i. 24. 

in Doris, Locriij, &o., i. 11. 

„ in Laconui, i 19. 

,, serfs of the Carians, iii. 66. 

,, in (’aria, i. 14. 

„ fortifications of, i. 1 4. 

Lelex, an autochthon of Lacenia or Leuca- 
dhi, i. 1 9. 

Lemiiian wine, iii. 116. 

„ earth, iii. 200. 

Lemnos, earths of, iii. 358. 

„ wine of, lii. 249. 

Lending money, iii, 292. 

Lentiscus, cultivation of, iii. 3G4, «. 18. 

Leroi, ornaments, ii. 64. 

Leros, Guinea fowl from, iii. 368. 

licsbian wine, iii. 116. 

Lesbos, myrtle-berries of, iii. 366. 

Lcschae, places of refuge for the poor, iii. 89. 

Lesche Pcecile at Spartii, i'. 102. ' 

Leschenorios, an epithet of Apollo, iii. 89. 

Letters, little cultivated at Sparta, i. 288. 

Lettuces from Paphos, iii. 366. 

„ how blanched, ii. 326. 

Leucolithos in Judea, iii. 394. 

Libations before diiincf, ii. 176. 

„ to absent friends, ii. 193. 

y, to mistresses, ii. 1 93. 

Library, ii. 84. 

Xibs, South-west wind, iii. 321. 

Lightning, its import, ii. 377. 

Light-houses, iii. 324. 

Ligurian all-heal, iii. 371. ‘ 

Lilies in Grecian gardens^ ii, 309. 

„ from Pisi^ia, iii. 352. 

„ succession of, how produced, ii; 309. 

Lily, dance so called, ii. 259. 

Limnatai, quarter of the, i. 94, 1 04. 

Linen corslets, iii. 164. 


Lion hunting, i. 208. 

„ a dance, ii. 257. 

and shepherds, ii. 404. 

„ where found, i. 226. 

Lipari islands, exports of, iii. ^6. 
Liquorice vetch, iii. 331, * 

Literature, its lofty character, i. 318. 

„ little esteemed at Sparta, i. 28 1 . 
„ its effect •n our fancy, i# 295. 

„ character of the Hellenic, i . 3 1 4. 

„ « Grecian, varied clviracter of, i. 

315. 

„ its influence on education, i. 
314, «.»!.. 

Loans, iii. 281. 

Loaves, size of, iii. 110. 

Lobsters from Egypt, iii. 388. 

Locks of the ancients, iii. 1 56. 

Locrians possessed no slaves, iii. 1 1 . 

Locust eating, iii. 95, «. 8. 

Locusts from Africa, iii. 383. “ 

Logeion, a part of the theatre, ii. 225. 
Logic, study of, i. 235. 

JjOgistcT, iii. 128, m. 1. 

Long walls, i. 76. 

Longevity, Greece the abode of, i. 45, 
Loom, labours of the, share of the women, 
i. 376. 

Jjotus-tree in Africa, iii. 385. 

„ wliere found, ii. 330. 

in hre£id, iii. 107. 

„ wine, ii. 361, iii. 1 1 8. 

Love, mode of declaring, i. 419. 

„ elevated conception of, i. 423. 

Love- chamber at Sparta, i. 192. 

Lovers wrote the names of their mistresses 
on trees, i. 418. 

Lucanians, a law of theirs, i. 34, n. 2. 
Lunar influences regarded in marriage, ii. 

„ rainbow, iii. 377, n. 5. 

Lupins, ii. 330. 

Lustral font, i. 367. 

Lute-strings, Laconian, iii. 336. 

Lyceum, gymnasium of, i. 194. 

Lynia, a Pelasgiun settlement, i. 7. 

Lycion, from Cappadocia, iii. 351. 

Ijy cargos, his object in legislation, i. 383. 

„ aimed at extinguishing avarice, 
iii. 260. 

Lydia, steel of, iii. 156. 

Lydian slaves, iii. 7. 

„ bakers, iii. 108. 

Lyncurios, iii, 150. 

Lysias, his speech for L poor man’s allow- 
ance, iii. 7 1 . ’ ‘ 

Lysiodos, a kind of actor, ii. 236. i 

Lysippus invented a new kind of vase, i. 
116. 
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M-»icedo.via, exports of, iii, 340. ^ 

Macedonian sportsmen, i. 2*28. 

• „ language identical with that of 

Greece, i. 7. 

Macedonians, Pelasgi, i. 7. 

Machinery, description of that used on the 
stagti| ii, 227. • 

Mjidder, from Caria, iii. .351. 

„ from*Galilee, iii. 303. *• 

Macrones, Euboean Pelasgi, i. 5. 

Macronian slaves, iii. 8. 

Madonia, Boeotian, iiii 338. 

Miigadaris, from Syria, iii. 393. 

Magados, ^kind of actor, ii. 236, 237. ^ 
Magians, their mode of sepulture, iii. 
434. 

Magic rings, i. 363. 

Mag^iet from Boeotia, iii. 338. 

„ *^rom Ueraclca, iii. 340. 
Magnificence, love of, i. 35. 

Magodis, a stringed instrument, iii. 192. 
Mail, shirts of, iii. J 62. • 

Maize, return of, iii. 407. 

Malabathron, from India, iii. 409. 

Malaria, iii. 168. 

Mallows, ii. 331 , 7^. 1. 

Malta, lap-dogs of, iii. 368. 

Mandrake, digging of, iii. 205. 

Manes, a term in the game of kottabo8,®ii. 
214. 

Mantineaii radishes, iii. 333. 

Mantle of Athenian ladies, ii. 55. 
Manufactures of Corinth, iii, 273. 

„ of Boec^ia, iii. 338. 

Manumission, iii. 0. 

Manure, ii. 383. 

* pits of, ii. 383. 

„ for vines, li. 340. ^ 

Manuscripts, description of, i. 84. 

„ how laid iij), ii. 84. 

Map'e tables, ii. 101). 

„ tree, furniture made of, iii. 183, 
IVfaratlion, fishery of, iii. 244, 

Marathonian bull, i. 207. • 

Marble of Paros, iii. 356. 

Mareotic vines, ii 337. 

„ wine, ii. 167. iii. 1 17. 

Mariners, their political predilections, iii. 
310. 

Marjoram, from Egypt, iii. 38(). 

Market, description of the, iii, 120, 128. 

„ regulations of, iii. 280. 

•„ (See fish-mlli’ket.) 

„ of iii 

]\|firmarica, capparis from, iii. 384. 

Marocco leather, iii. 301. 

Maronean wine, iii. 11^. 

Marriage of Alexander and Roxana* i. 
303. 

„ invention of, ii. 2. 


Marriage a portion of the education of 
* women, i. 409. * 

^ „ reverence of, at Athens, ii. 5. 

„ preliminaries of, i. 409. 

„ age at which contracted, ii. 8. 

„ of brothers and sisters, ii. 8. 

,, sometimes interested, i. 410. 

„ in what momh contracted, ii. 9. 

„ ceremonies of, ii. 1 3. 

„ gifts, ii. 11. 

„ feasts, ii. 19, 174, «. 1. 

„ feast of Caranos, ii. 20. 

„ of slaves, iii. 21.^ 

„ at Sparta, i. 391. 

Married women, condition of, ii. 28. 

„ people occupied the same beds, ii. 

35. 


Marseilles, carbuncles from, iii. 377. 
Maryandinians, serfs, iii. (II. 

Masclialistcr, a bclt^ ii. 64. 

Masks, materials of, iv 265. 

„ classification of, ii. 266. 

„ of the stage, ii. 263, 266. * 

„ varieties of, ii. 267. • 

„ used during\injage time, ii. 
Massacre of the Helots, ni. 51. 

Massagetae, their woollen cloths, iii. 232. 

„ ate their parents, iii. 434. 
Masters, their authority over slaves, iii. 8,1 0, 
Masts, iii. 304. 

Matchmaker, her office, li. 1. 

Materia medica. iii. 203, 209. 

Mats, Bmotiaii, iii. 338. 

Mattrasses, ii. 104. 

Mausolos, tomb of, iii. 4 ’JO. 

Mead, iii. 1 1 8. 

Meadows, fonnation of, ii. 389. 
Meadow-saffron, iii. 211. 

„ „ Messonian, iii. 332. 

Measures, iii. 129, 130, 

„ of wine, iii. 114. 

Meat, trade in, iii. 1 12. 

MecliaiKl’, a marine upon the stage, ii. 
ii. 228. 

Mechanism, curious specimen of, ii. 24. 
Medical maxims, iii. 206, 209. 

Megalesiaii unguent, iii. 134. 

Megara, i. 66. 

„ pottery of, m. 203. 

Megarcan, contraband commerce, iii. 224. 

,, *sheep, ii. 429. 

„ cucumbers, ii. 326. 

Megaris, trade of, ii. 330. 

Melas, productions of the, iii. 337. 

Melian earth, iii. 199. 

Melilot, froirf Chalcedon, iii. 344. 

Attic, iii* 328. 

Melilotus, ii. 330. , 

Meliiflela, ii. 320. 

Melitta, a keen repartee attributed to ^er, 
ii.. 45. 

Melitturgos, ii. 291. 
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Melolanthe, a kind of beetle, i. 149. 

Melos, kids ffbm, fii. 368. 

Memphis, stones eicported from the neigh- 
bourhood of, iii. 389. 

Men, their dress, ii. 69. 

Mendaean wine, ii. 116, iii. 117. 

„ „ pri(^ of^, iii. 115. 

Menecrates, of Syi^use, anecdote of, ii. 
198. 

Menelai^es, a breed of dogs, i. 214. 

Menelaus, his riches, iii. 26 1 . 

Menestae, or Penest®, iii. 62. • 

Mercers’ qiiarte:|; of the agora, iii. 121. 

Merchandise in the agora of the Pciraeeus, 
i. 74. 

Merchantmen, iii. 303, 

Merino rams, ii. 280. 

Merops, an enemy of the bee, ii. 295. 

,, how taken in Crete, iii. 368. 

Mesogcites, a wine, iii.- 116. 

Mesaeniu, descriptior of, i. 61. 

Mossoatae, quarter of, i. 95. 

Metals, value of, understood, iii. 249. 

Metheglin, iii. 118. 

Mr^ipion, perfume from Egypt, iii. 387. 

Microscope, knowr to the ancients, iii. 
151. 

Midas, his gardens, ii. 318. 

Migrations from Central Asia, i. 3. 

Milch cows, ii. j286. 

Milesian beds, iii. 104. 

„ wool, ii. 105. 

„ sheep, ii. 429. 

„ cypress^ iii. 312. 

Miletos, exports of, iii. 354. 

Military games among the Spartans, i. 276. 

Milk in Homeric times, ii. 137. 

„ substitutes for, i. 137. 

„ how preserved, ii. 287. 

„ pails for, ii. 286. 

„ pans, ii. 286. 

^Milking time, ii. 286. ^ 

Milky column, i. 126. 

Miller, trade of the, iii. 104. 

Millet, duration of, in granaries, ii. 396. 

Mills, by whom invented, iii. 104, «, 5. 

„ public and private, iii, 105. 

„ worked by woinen, i. 380, iii. 4, 1. 
« by slave’s, iii. 105. 

„ „ by animals, iii. 106. 

Millstones, description of, iii. 106. 

Milton compared with Homer, i. 327, 328. 

Mimicry of the sounds of nature, ii. 244. 

Mines worked by the Pelasgi, i. 4. 

„ of gold and silver, i. 4. 

„ worked by slaves, iii. 20. 

„ of gold on the shdbes of Thrace, i. 5. 
„ of Spain, iii. 378. 

„ of Macedonia, iii. 340, “ 

Mi|iiing|dii. 167. 

Minium from Cappadocia, iii. 346. 

Minos, tribute of slaves paid to, iii. 10. 


Mint, legend concerning, ii. 306^ 

Minyans expelled from Lemnos, i. 1 6. 
Miraculous images, &c., i. 366. ' 

‘ Mirrors, ii. 118. 

Misthios, the place where servants weu^ 
hired, iii. 126. ^ 

Mistletoe, food of the ox, ii. 313. 

„ from the Grecian islands, iii. 
364. o > 

Misu, a kind of truffle, ii. 333. 

Mnoia, a siass of Cretan bondsmen, iii. 64. 
Models of Grecian artists, i. 310. 

Molos, worship of his body, i. 366. 
Molossia, i. 54. <• 

Molossiim dogs, ii. 280. 

Molossians, Pelasgi, i. 8, 

Monarchies, spirit of education in, i. 237. 
Monaulos, a musical instrument, iii. 1 90. 
Money, iii. 250. 

„ whether prohibited at Sparta, iii. 
260, 268. 

„ allowed to Spartan travellers, iii. 
265. 

Mongas, a dance^ ii. 254. 

Monkeys, their tricks at entertainments, ii. 
188. 

„ from Africa, &c., iii. 382. 
Monopolies, iii. 286. 

Monoxyla, iii. 301. 

Monstrous fruit, ii. 323. 

„ vegetables, ii. 327. 

Moon, influence of, on fruit, ii. 325, w. 1. 
Moral precepts for the use of agriculturists, 
ii. 363. 

Morality of early ages, ii. 415. 

Morals, first lesson in, learned from the 
poets, i. 234. 

„ of the Sophists, i. 261. 

Morim, or sacred olives, ii. 315. 
Morochthos, from Egypt, iii. 389. 
Morphasmos, a dance, ii. 254. 

Morrille, eaten by the ancients^ ii. 333. 
Mortars, ii. 382, iii. 176. 

Mosaic work, ii. 81. 

Moss roses, from Cyreno, iii. 385. 

M»thace8, who^ they were, i. 268. 

„ account of them, iii. 59. 

Mother of pearl, Acarnanian, iii. 340. 

„ language of the Greek, Sanskrit, 
&c., i. 3. 

,, obedience paid to her, i. 175. 
Mothers of Sparta, their real character, i. 
394. 

Mothon, a dance, ii, 255. 

Mourning, iii. 437. 

Mowing time, ii 389. 

Mui'nda, a game, i. 149. 

Mulberry tree, wood of, iii. 184. 

„ grafting of, iii. 319. 

„ bread of, iii. 1 08, 

Mules, price of, iii. 1 29. 

Mullets, from Abdcra, iii. 342. 
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Jflunda, from, iii. 378. 

Munychia, i. 75. 

Miiraenas,* Spanish, iii. 37d. 

Mus^pios, i. 817. 

Mushrooms, ii. 332. 

„ ^aten, ii. 154. 

„ danger of eating them, ii. 1 57. 

„ poisonous, remedy against, iii. 
* 20.9. , 

„ how produced, ii. 332. 

„ from Italy, iii. 373# 

Music, braft^ of education, i. 181. 

„ estimation in which it was held, ii. 
240. ^ 

„ influence of, on character, i. 285. 

„ its effect on the character of the 
, !^rcadianB, i. 286. 

„ importance of, in education, i. 184. 
„ healing powers of, i. 187. 

loved by shepherds, ii. 402, n. 1. 

„ ••tudy of, at Sparta, i. 281. 

Musical instruments, iii. 1 88. 

„ of shepherds, ii. 406. 

„ measures, i. 185.* 

Musicians of the theatre, ii. 252. 

„ at entertainments, ii. 183. 

„ stood for hire in the agora, iii. 1 25. 
Mussels, ii. 146. 

„ from the Black Sea, iii. 343. 
Mustard, iii. 201. 

Mycenae, ancient capital of Argolis, i. 1^. 

• Myles, inventor of mills, iii. 1 04, w. 5. 
Myndos, wine of, ii. 167. 

Mynnccides, the Milesian, iii. 151. 
Myrobalans, from Egypt, iii. 387. 

Myron, his account of the Helots, iii. 46. 
Myrrh, from Arabih^iii. 397. 
Myrtle-berries, ii, 311, w. 11* 

Myftle, legend connected with, ii. 305. 
Mys, ^ cup engraver, ii. 115. 

Mysia, exports of, iii, 353. 

Myttotos, if dish, ii. 179, 2. 


N. 

• 

Naming children, i. 129, sqq. 

Names of goblets, ii. 1 15. 

„ on what principle given, i. 1 31. 

„ whence derived, i. 132. 

Naphtha, from Mesopotamia, iii. 403. 

„ anecdote concerning, 404, seq. 
Napkins, it. 175, «. 4, iii. 216. 
Narcaphthon, from India, iii. 409. 
N^issus, season 0% its blooming, ii. 3P0, 

Nardon, an unguent, iii. ft 4. 
l^arycia, tar of, iii. 340. 

Nasamonos, their mode of sepulture, iii. 435. 
National education, i. 309. 

Nations, their variou4*^food, ii. 125. 
Naucratis, an Egyptian port, iii. 258, 


Nausicaa, her character in Homer, i. 374. 
NJutodikm, iii. 281. 

Navigation, iii. 300. 

^ „ cultivated by the Pelasgi, i. 26. 

Naxos, milch goats from, iii. 368. 

Necklace, a dance so called, ii. 258. 
Necklaces, ii. 62, iii. 145, «. 12. 
Necrocorinthia, iii. 4Sb. 

Nectar, ii. 166, 168. 

Nenuphar, iii. 333. 

Neodomades in the army, iii. 44. 

„ who they were, i. 268. 

„ account of them, iii. 57.* 
Nepenthe, iii. 213. * 

Nets used in Homeric times, ii. 132. 
Nettle, eaten, ii. 154. 

Neurobpastm, i. 146. 

Night-flshing, iii. 237. 

Nightingale, blue, in Crete, iii. 368. 
Nikostrateioa, kinAof grape, ii. 

Nissean horses, ii. 28^^ 

Nisyros, pumices of, iii. 357. 

Nitre, iii. 199. 

„ Egyptian, iii. 389. • 

„ from Philadelphia, iii. 349. • 
Nonacris, poisonous w^fer of, iii. 332. 
Nooses or lassos, iii. 161. 

North wind, prevalence of, i. 44. 

Notes, iii. 320. 

Nuptial ceremonies at SpRrta, i. 392. 

„ rites, ii. 18. 

Nurse, her songs, i. 137. 

^^urscry, i. 136. 

„ -governess, i. 136. 

„ songs, i. 1 38. • 

„ tales, i. 140. 

„ of young vine plants, ii. 342. 

Nurses, iii. 207, n. 8. 

„ Lacedaemonian, i. 1 34. 

Nuts from the Black ISea, iii. 343. 
Nymphaca Lotus, Egyptian, iii. 388. 

„ nclumbo, ii. 330. 

„ 0 from Chessaly, iii. 339. it. 1 9. * 
Nymphs, i. 362. 

„ founders of a temple of Hera, i. 
15. 

„ their love of mortals, i. 363. 


0 . 

Oa, female apartments, ii, 86, 

Oaths of ladies, i. 390. 

Ochres, iii. 199, n. 12. 

Ochthoiboi, ii. 64. 

Oclasma, a ^nce, ii. 254. 

Octogenarian danters, ii. 25. 

Ocribas, a part of the theatre, ii. 225. 

Odd and even, i. 162. 

CEagros, the actor, ii. 242. 

OEdipos, i. 332. 

CEta, the rocks of, peopled by Pelasgi, i. 5 
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‘ Oil in wine, ii. 353, «. 3. 

„ of olives, Iww made, ii. 357. 

„ merchants of, in the agora, 

hi. 2.5. ' 

„ merchants of, hi. 197. 

Olen, the Lyciaii, comes to Greece, i. 7. 
Oligarchy, spirit of education in, i. 237. 

„ and demociacy, tlieir struggles, 

i. 47. 

Olive gatlering, ii. 357. 

„ -grounds, trees how planted in, ii. 
315. 

- „ best situation for, ii. 315. 

„ oil, hi. 3271 
„ -trees, ii. 314, n. 6. 

„ -wood, image of Athena, i. 82. 

Olives, hi. 327. 

„ planting of, ii. 315, w. 5. 

Olympias, hi. 320. 

Olympos^ i. 1 3. 

,, lyne mountains of that name, 
i, 1 3, and «. 4. 

„ inhabited by Pelasgi, i. 5, 

Olynthos, earth exported from, iii. 343. 
Ofyr,,ii. lls. 

Omens, i. 308. 

,, during marriage ceremonies, ii. 16. 
Omphacomel, iii. 1 18. 

Omphakinon, a robe, ii. 58. 

Onagrinos, a robe, ii. 59. 

Onions, from Cypros, hi. 366. 

Onyx shells, iii, 406. 

„ from India, iii. 410. 

Ophelia, army of, hi. 386. 

Ophthalmia, bees .'"roubled with, i. 225. 
Opisthosphendonc, an ornament, ii. 61. 
Opium, hi. 212. 

Opopanax, iii. 342. 

Opsonomoi, ii. 144. 

Oracle of Uodona, i. 6. 

„ concerning education, i. 107, w. 1. 
Oral teaching, i. 233. 

Orange-trees, h. 316. , 

Orators of Greece, i. 345. 

„ unknown at Sparta, i. 282. 
Orchard of Alcinoos, ii. 1 33. 

„ of the Greeki^ ii. 313. 

Organs, invention of, iii. 191> 

Orienfed civilisation, h’. 248. 

„ colonies, iii. 247. 

Origin of slaves in the East, iii. .,5. 
Oniaments for the head, h. 59. 

Ornithias, the name of a wind, i. 44, «. 1. 
Omithiae, or bird-winds, hi. 322. 

Orphans, how educated and treated by the 
state, iii. 74. 

Orpheus sings his wisdoip to the Hellenes, 

i. 7. 

Orphic pantheism, i. 349, w. 1 . 

Orpiment of Pontos, iii. 346. 

Ort^opafe, i. 201. 

Oryx, from Carthage, iii. 385. 


Ossa, inhabited by Pelasgi, i. 5. c 
Ostrakinda, a game, i. 155. 

Ostrich-eggs, i. 1 42, w. 8. 

• ,, -feathers from Africa, iii. 382. 

Ostrya, an ominous wood, i. 113, 1. , 

Othryades, story of, i. 280. i 
Otos, or bustard, i. 231. 

Ousoos, iii. 300. 

Outhouses, ii. 271 . 

Oven, heating of, iii. 109. 

Owls, catcjjing of, i. 230. 

Ox, figure of, impressed oi7 ‘oaoney, iii. 
251. 

„ when first eaten, ii. 137. 

Oxen employed in threshing not muzzled, 

ii. 394. « 

„ from Epeiros, iii. 340. 

„ how employed, ii. 286. 

„ how defended from flies, &c., ii. 280. 
Oxyrunchi, from the Black Sea, iii. 343. 
Oysters, ciaten in Homeric times, i. 210. 

„ from Abydos, iii. 352. 

„ how eaten, ii, 147. 


P. 

Packsaddles, iii. 182. 

Pactolos, gold dust in the, iii. 347. 

Piean, singing of, at entertainments, li. 

‘^> 09 . 

Pmdagogues, slaves, i. 169. 

„ their duties and character, i. 
170. 

Paedonoraos, his authority at Sparta, i. 268. 
Pecdotribae, i. 193. 

Paint, ii. 68. 

Painters’ materials, iii, 199. 

Painting cloths, iii. 231. 

„ its rise and character, i. 306. 

„ 0.1 walls, ii. 81. 

Paints, iii. 99. ^ 

Palaces of Homeric times, ii. 76. 

Palaestra, i. 193, 196. 

Palm wine, iii. 118. 

Pahnati, from Snain, iii. 378. 

Pdihphila, daugnterof Plates, iii. 217. 

Pan, his hour of slumber, ii. 431. 
Panathenaia, treatment of the poor during, 

iii. 85. 

Pancration, not allowed at Sparta, i. 276. 
Pancuphos, i. 85. 

Pandoura, an instrument vdth tliree 
strings, iii. 1 92. 

Prndrosion, i. 81 . 

Pandrosos, chapel of, i. 84. 

Pangaeos, mines Of, iii. 340. 

Panoply of gold, iii. 162. 

PanteuB, his wife, story of, i. 397. 

Pap, feeding children with, i. 137- 
Papaver spinosum, from Syria, iii, 393. 
Paper, from Egypt, iii. 387. 
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^aphian^rince, his luxurious bed, ii. 104. 
Paphlagonia, exports of, 353. 

Pelasgi, 

expelled from Thessaly by the 
.P.tolians, 4 . 4, %. 2. 

P|phlag#nian slaves, iii. 7, n, 4. , 


cross over into Eulxea, i. 5. 

Paj^os, lettuces of, iii. .300. 

Papyrus, barks of, iii. 301. 


called Macrones and Curetes in 
Eubtea, i. 5. 

Paralourge#, a garment, ii. 58. 

Parapechu, a gannent, ii. 58. 

n 

in the valley of the Ilaliacmon, 

i. 5. 

Parasites, ii. 173, 202, sqq. 

their poetjpal quotations, ii, 200. 

» 

on Olymp^fs, Ossa, and Pelion, 
i. .5. 

Parasitical plants, ii. 31 k 


called Centaurs and Ld^ithce, i. 5. 

Parasols, iii 187. « 

« 

enter Epeiros, i. 6. 

Parents, flxeir influence on education, i. 


settle round Doclona, i. 6. 

74. 

n 

in Bottid'a, i. 7. 

Parion, sea-urchins from, iii. 353. 


in Emathca, i.T. 

Panneniscos, how ne regained the power 


at Crestona, i. 7- 

of laughter, ii. J.88, 18.9. 

„ 

.at Miletos, i. 15. 

^Parodoi,^arts of the theatre, ii. 226. * 

w 

in Lydia, i. 15. 

Parrot, sacred in India, iii. 411, n, 4. 


at Ephesos, i. 1 5. 

Parsley-borders, ii. 32.3. 

„ liow sown, ii. 329. 


inhabit the whole western coast 
of Asi^ Minor, i. 14. * 
in Cypros, ^16. • « 

in Rhodes and Samos, i. 16. 

Pifrthupiope, dance representing, ii. 257. 


Parthenon, description of, i. 86, sqq. 

11 

■ „ view from the roof of, i. 90. 

11 

in Chios, in Lesbos, &c.,*i. 16. 

Parthian court, ferocity prevailing in, i. 

11 

in Crete, i. 17. • 

33,«. 1. 

,1 • 

land at A*gos, i. 1 7. 

„ hedges, ii. 31 4. 

11 

at Epidauros^ftnd llermione, i. 18. 

Parthians, their tombs, iii. 434. 

11 

in Messonia, i. 19. 

Parties, political, in Greece, i. 46. 

11 

in Acbaia and at Corinth, i. 20. 

Paruphes, a garment, ii. 58. 

Passion of love, i. 420. 

11 

how they found their way into 
Attica, i. 21. 

Passions, art of commanding them, i. ^3. 
Pastoral life, glimpses of, in Homer, ii. 

11 

build the walls of the Acropolis, 
i. 22. 

404. 

„ „ ii. 401, sqq. 

11 

piratical, expelled from Attica, 
i. 23. 

„ picture, ii. 423. 

11 

cross into Italj^ i. 23. 

Pastry, made by women, iii. 110. ^ 

11 

piratical, i. 4. 

Patne, fabrics of, i#. 215. 

„ 

masters of the seas, i. 4. 

Pay of actors, ii. 240. 

Punches, Persian, iii. 407. 

11 

a general .appellation including se- 
veral tribes, i. 7. 

Peacocks, from India, iii. 411. 

„ skin-coverlets of, ii. fl03. 

11 

Nomades, but not miserable, ill. 

n. 2. 

„ urifi the farm-yard, ii. 278. 
Pear-trees, ii. .321. 

11 

considered a wandering people, i. 

25. • • 

„ in Ithaca, ii. 133. 

Pearl-fishery in the Persian Gulf, iii. 395. 

11 

inventors of the arts of primary 
necessity, i. 24. 

Pectis, a stringed instrument, iii. 192. 

11 

slaves in Italy, i. 24. 

Pedlars, iii. 125. 

11 

serfs in Italy, iii. 66. 

PeirseeuB, a closed port, i. 73, 

„ commerce of, iii. 278. 

11 

possessed a knowledge of the true 
God, i. 2i. 

Pelamydes, iii. 240, n. 2. 

Pelamys, how taken, iii. 24 1 . 

11 

made the first step in the arts, i. 

• 25. 

Pelanos, a piece of money, 262. 

Pclasgia, derivation of the name, i. 2. 

Pelasgi, (privation of the name, i. 2, 3. 

11 

an ancient name of Scyros, i. 17. 

migrate from Central Asia, i. 3. 

w 

the ancient name of Thessaly, i. 10. 

take possession of CyzicoSji. 4,#!. 2. 

ii 

an ancient name of Chios, i 1 6. 

exp^led win CyzicoB by the 
Tyrrhenians,^. 4, n. 2. 

11 

an^ncient name of Lesbos, i. 17, 

Id. . 

among the defenders of Troy, i. 4. 

ii 

a name of Peleponnessos, i. 7. 

approached Greece over the Bos- 

Peli^g; 

ian Argos, i. 10. 

poros, i. 5l • 

11 

laurel, i. 13. 

their settlements on both sides the 

11 

wall, i. 23. 

Bosporos, i. 5. 


love of music, ii 406. 
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Pelasgiotis, i. 10. 

Pelasgos, from vhom descended, i. 3. 

n king of Heiuoni^ i. 5. 

Pelion, inhabited by Pelasgi, i. 5. 
Pelleiiian cloaks, iii. 338. 

Pellitory of the wall, where planted, ii. 
27.9, n. 4. 

Peloponnesos, general description of, i. 57. 
Pelorian festival, origin of, i. 9. 

Peloros, a’'slave, i. 9. 

Penestae, iii. 62. 

Penitence, power of, i. 359. 

Pennyroyal, Bceotian, iii. 333. 
Pentachordon, a musical instrument, iii. 
192. 

Pentalitha, a girPs game, i, 160. 

Pentathli, the, i. 201. 

Pentelic marble, i. 86, and w, 2. 

Peplos, wliat, i. 82. 

„ p garment or veil, ii. 57. 

Pepper from India, iii. 4V9. 

Pepperwort, root of, eaten, iii. 1 08. 
Perfome, use of, at repasts, ii. 175. 

„ how used at repasfs, ii. 184. 
exported from Athens, iii. 327. 
price of, iii. 133. 

„ variety, iii.'^ 1 32. 

Perfrimed oil, ii, 358, n. 1. 

Perfumers sat under umbrellas, iii. 125. 

„ their shops, iii. 131. 

PerfumerV trade, disreputable, iii. 91. 
Periactoi, a portion of the stage machinery, 

ii. 227. 

Periceci, Spartan trade, not in the hands of, 

iii. 264. ' 

Peritrachelion, a collar, ii. 62, 

Perirrhansis, i. 367. 

Periscelides, ii. 63, 

Peristyle, ii. 79. 

Peron, the perfumer, iii. 132, 

Perrhaebians, Pelasgi, i. 8. 

Perry, il 361, iii. 118. 

Persea, used hy Cabinet makers, iii. 164. 
Persia, luxury ii. 106. 

Persian kings, their drink, ii. 1 35. 

„ dresses, ii. 7 3. 

Persians, their mode of sepulture, iii. 433* 
Peter, the czar, brutality of, i. 33, «. 1. 
Petroleum, from the s*sa of Marmora, iii. 
345. 

Pestle and mortar, iii. 1 04. 

Phaeninda, a game at ball, ii, 158, 375, 
Phaleron, L 75. 

Phallophori, actors, ii. 240. 

Pharos, of Alexandria, iii. 324. 

Phaselis, baths of, ii. 91. 

' Phaselitan,' a ‘ for a farthingj ii. 91, 
Phaselitans, their bad reputation, iii. 280. 
Phasis, horses and pheasants from, iii. 
343. ^ 

f, horses from, ii. 286, n, 5. 

Pheasant, eaten, ii. 152. 


Pheasants in the farmyard, ii. 27d. 
Plieidias, his reputation, i. 302. 

Phemios, his school at Smyrna, i. .179. 
Phiditia, iii. 84. 

Philadelphos, or Parthian hedges, ii. *j 14. 
Philemon, his character of a cork, ii. 197. 
Philias, an engineer of Taurominium, iii. 
310. 

Philip the jester, anecdote of him, ii, 182. 
„ of Macedoii, liis numerous wives, 
ii. 4. 

Philippes, divine honours paid to his beauty, 
i. 298. 

Philiscos, the wild man, his studies of the 
bee, ii. 290. 

Philochoros, opinion of, qp the Pelasgi, i. 3. 
Pliilun, arsenals built by, i. 74. 
Philosophers working in mills, iii. 105. 

„ their love of show, ii. 73. 
Philosophy, by whom invented, i. 41. 

„ its comprehensive iiabire, i. 
235. 

Philoxenos, the parasite, ii. 201. 

Phlius, wine of, ii|. 331. 

Phocian commerce, iii. 249, ». 2. 

Phocians possessed no slaves, iii. 1 1 . 
Phocis, exports of, iii. 339. 

Phoedra, dance representing, ii. 257. 
Phoenicia, exports of, iii. 390. 

Phoenician bakers, iii. 109. 

Phoenicians, their commerce, iii. 246. 
Phorbeiai, ii. 252, «. 2. 

Phreattys, i. 75. 

Phriel, a talkmanic wood, ii. 387. 
Phructorion, a machine upon the stage, ii. 
229. 

Phrygia, exports of, ii: 353. 

Phrygian dyers, iii. 231. 

„ measures, i. 185. 

„ slaves, iii. 7. 

Phrygians, Iheir mode of sepulture, iiL 435. 
„ Pelasgi, i. 4. ^ 

„ tombs of the, iii. 429. 

Phryginda, a game, i. 155. 

Phryne, golden statue of her at Delphi, b*. 
48. 

her celebrated beauty, ii. 47. 
Phthiotis, called Hellas, i. 1. 

„ peopled by Pelasgi, i. 5. 

„ a Pelasgian settlement, i. 10, 

n. 3. 

Phygelites, a wine, iiL 116. 

Physical sciences, study of, i. 240. 

„ organization of the Greeks, i. 42. 

^ „ studies of the philosophers, i. 
349. . " 

Physicians, theii- opinions concerning wine, 
iiL 119. 

Picenum, reaping at, ii. 393. 

Pickles, iii. 201. ' 

Picture-gallery, ii. 84, 

„ when exhibited, ii. 176. 
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•?iety of Greeks, i. 92. 

J^ig offered up at mstic marriages, ii. 414. 

P^, fattliied near the heartli, ii. 274. 

Pilaijatas, the quarter of, i. 9. 

iPillar of infamy, i. 79, n. 1. 

Pillows of l^fcily, in 3. 

Pimples, how removed, iii. 130. 

Pinakides, dance so called, ii. 2.59. 

Pine, l«gend concernimg the, ii. 300. 

Pinna marina, or silkworm of the sea, in. 
217. • 

Pipe of barley-straw, iii. 271. 

Pirate luggers, iii. 304. 

Pisidia, lilies from, ii# 352. 

Pissasphaltos from Apollonia, iii. 370. 

Pistachio nuts from ^yrhi, iii. 393. % 

Pitch frorn Rhodes, iii. 300. 

,, making of, iii. 190, 

„ in wine, iii. 1 1 7. 

Pitfalls for the lion, i. 227. 

„ 

Pithyllos, the parasite, ii. 203. 

Pitiionssa, a name of Miletos, i. 1.5. 

Placia, a Pelasgian city, f. 1 3. 

Plane tree in the agora, iii. 120. 

„ trees, isle of, i. 95. 

Plangonian unguents, iii. 1 34. 

Planting trees, ii. 324. 

„ vinos, season for, ii. 344. 

Plants, when watered, li. 310, n, 0. 

Platma, women of, i. 390. 

*Platman8, rites celebrated by them in 
honour of the bravo, iii. 439. 

Platano tree, description of, ii. 302, «. 6. 

„ evergreen, li. 312, w, 0. 

„ tree of vast dipiensions, ii. 31 JT, n. 9. 

Platanistas, the, i. 101. 

battle in, i. 277. 

Plate from Etruria, iii. 104. 

' „ ii. 109. 

„ variejjgg of, iii. 145. 

„ enormous quantity of, iii. 14,3. 

Plato, his account of the Crypteia, iii, 54. 
his conception of philosophy, i. 353. 
„ his opinions concerning the stage, ii. 

246. • • 

Pleasure barge of Ptolemy Philopater, iii. 
311. 

Plecte Anadesme, ii. 59. 

Plectron, or clavis, i. 148. 

Pleiades, why noted by the fanners, ii, 
373. 

Plinthine, tne cradle of Dionysos, ii. 336. 

Ploughing, ii. 384. 

by ]^gbt,*l^ 385. 

„ vineyards, ii. 349. 

Pl#ughs, ii. 382. 

Plundering expeditions, iii. 272. 

Plutarch, his descriptian of the Cryptqja, 
iii. 60. 

Podismos, a dance, ii. 257. 

Poetry, legal in Crete, i. 281. 


Poetry, its rise, i. 319. ^ 

Ptfetry, element ofeduftition, i. 181. 

Poets, high honour in which they were held, 
' i. 323. 

„ wronged by Plato, i. 234. 

„ wandering, in ancient times,!. 324. 

„ in some sense jjJ^apsodists, i. 322. 

,, their influence, i. 234, 316. *' 

„ how tyrjinnized by actors, i^ 241. 

„ how quoted by the parasites, ii. 200. 
Poisoning fish, iii. 236. 

„ wild beasts, i. 227 . ^ 

Poisons, iii. 210. • 

Polenta, geese fattened with, ii. 276. 
Poletes of Epidamnos, iii. 275. 

Political institutions, their influence, i. 
384. 

Politics of the sophists, i. 259. 

„ why studied, i. 235. 

Polos, his style of ilcting, ii. 243. * 
Polycrates, his atteiiAon to tlib fireed of 
animals, ii. 280. , 

Polygamy in very ancient times, ii. 3. 
Polypi, Ijirge in Spain, iii. 379. * 
Polytheism, i. 352. » 

„ creation of,*i. 25. 

Pomegmnate wine, ii. 361, iii. 118. 
Pomegmnates, ii. 164, 360. 

„ from Cyprus, iii. 366. 
Pompeii, remains of a baker’s shop at, iii. 
106. 

Pompholyges, ii. 64, iii. 215, w. 5. 

Pompos, commerce in the time of, lii. 254. 
Pontos, exports from, iii. i^44. 

Poor, allowance to, iii. 71, 73. 

„ corn distributed to, iii. 85. 

„ their food, iii. 94. 

„ their faro during the Panathcnairi, 
iii. 85. 

„ citizens, their employment, iii. 88. 

„ condition of the, hi. 68. 

„ supported Iw piracy, iii. 68, n. 1. 
Poppy-seed, iii. 213. 

„ in bread, iii. 1 08. 

Poppysma, i. 368. 

Population of Attica, i. 68. 

Porch of Homeric times, ii. 80. 

Porches, ii. 78. ^ 

Pork, from Northern Italy, iii. 374. 
Porphyrion^a bird, li. 153. 

Porphyria, a bird, ii. 153. 

Porphyry, cutting of, iii. 1 56. 

„ quarries at Cythera, iii. 269. 
Port wine, iii. 117. 

Portals of the stage, ii. 226. 

Portents, i. aliB. . 

Porters, ii. 77. 

„ ^ slaves, iii. 32. 

Portico in the Peirmeiis for the use of 
corn-merchants, iii. 128. 

Porticoes, ii. 78. 

„ of the theatre, ii. 225. 

• 2 II 
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Porticoos, of the gymnasia, i. 1 9G. 
Portions, ii. 1?. 

Poseidoniatae, curious custom of, i. 2^^ 

w. 2. 

Potter’s exhibition, iii. 98. 

Potters, iii. 108. 

Pottery, Attic, iii. 3?8. 

„ prohibitions "of, iii. 207. 

„ of Athens, (fee., iii. 1 03* 

Poultry, 'll. 150. 

„ brought from Bocotia, iii. 124. 
Poun^ding com, iii. 104. 

Prmtutian wine,, ni* 370. 

Pramnian wine, iii. 1 1 6'. 

Prangus or silphion, iii. 303, n. 0. 

Prayer, notious concerning, i. 357. 

„ duty of, ii. 3G4. 

Praying for children, i. 1 1 3. 

Precedence at table, ii. 178. 

Presentif at marriage-fersts, ii. 21. 

Price of '‘fish, ii. 145. 

„ of slaves, ii. 1 45. 

„ of wine, iii. 115. 

Prices in aiicient Greece, iii. 120,^08. 
Prirsts, influence of, dli religion, i.'351. 
Primitive Worship, J. 65. 

Pnsoners of war reduced to slavery, iii. 5. 
Prize of singing, ii. 211. * 

„ to the solver of a griphos, ii. 217. 

,, in the game of kottabos, ii. 214. 
Productions of Cythera, iii. 270. 
Prognostications concerning the seasons, ii. 
373, n. 3. 

Prohibition to export, iii. 282, 280. 
Promachos, cake so called, i. 278. 
Promenade in the agora, iii. 126. 
Prometheus, iron ring of, iii. 147. 

Pronomos of Thebes, iii. 191. 

Propator, or slave broker, iii. 23, «. 1. 
Prophetesses, i. 367. 

Props for vines, ii. 345. 

^Propyhea, i. 77, 78. 

Proscenion, a part of the theatre, il. 225. 
ProspelatJK, iii. 67. 

Protagoros professed himself a sophist, i, 
244, 245. 

,, account of, i. 251. 

Upo^epoi, public entiji’tainers of ambassa- 
dors, i. 34, 71, 2. 

Proxenos, or consul, iii. 282. , 

Pruning learnt from an ass, ii. 350. 

„ the anadendrades, ii. 347, w. 4. 

„ vines, when performed, ii. 344. 
Prytaneion of Athens, iii. 97. 

„ proverb concerning, i. 34, n. 2, 
Psammitichos, his present to tk? Athenians, 
iii. 86. ** 

Psinimy thion, iii. 1 35. 

Psophis, Hcraclean all-heal of, iii. 3iJ2. 
Pul*!^ baths, ii. 89. 

„ buildings in the agora of Sparta, i. 
97. 


Public slaves, iii. 25. 

„ mills, iii. 165. 

Puelos, ii. 88. ’ 

Yummico-stono from Melos, iii. 357. , 

Pump-makers, iii. 1 82. 

Punishments of slaves, iii. 8, ill 5. 

Puppets, i. 1 45. 

Purple fishery, iii. 225. 

„ fish eaten, ii. '146. 

„ „ caught at Cythera, iii. 2G9. 

„ discovery of, iii. 224. , 

„ from Africa, iii. 382. 

„ (lye, preparation of, iii. 227. 

Puss, her nightly froJ'-cs, i. 215, 

Pylaeon, an ornament, ii. 60. 

Pyyeion or Trypanon, ii. 123. 

Pyrites, Acanianian, iii. 340. 

Pyrrhic, a dance, ii. 256. 

„ „ i. 279, 287. 

Pythagorean diet, iii. 94. 

Pythagoreans, their mode of sepullih’e, iii. 
433. 

Pythionica, tomb of, i* 73, iii. 428. 

Pytlion, the orator, anecdote concerning, 
ii. 35. 

Pyxodoros, discoverer of the marble of 
Ephesos, iii. 347. 


Quail- FIGHTING, i. 190, n, 1. 
Quails, catching of, i. 232. 
Quarrying, iii. 176. 
Queen-bees, ii. 296. 

Querciis siiber, ii. 313,,., 
Quicksilver, Attic, iii. "330. 
Quince wine, iii. 118. 

Quinces, ii. 159. 

„ Cvorinthian, iii. 334. 
Quoit-pitching, i. 200. 


R. 

Rubbit-huntiwg, i, 218. 

Radishes, iii. 329. 

Rain, signs of, ii. 374. 

„ water, how collected, ii. 372. 
Rainbows, their import, ii. 377. 

Raisins, ii. 354. 

Rams, how prevented from butting, ii. 
432. 

B^the figs, ii. 322. 

Rattle, invention of, k 145. 

Reading, art of possessed* by women, i. 

405. 4 

Reapers, where hired, ii. 39 1 . 

Reaping, process ok ii. 391. 

‘ „ in Umbria, &c., ii. 393. 

„ in Homer, ii. 392. 

„ naked, ii. 391. 
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J^Reapinjl time of, ii. 390. 

„ with a cart in Gaul, ii, 392. 
I\ped-pr»ps for vines, ii. 345. 

Re^ds for pipes, iii. 139. 

„ Boeotian, iii. 337. 

„ javfliins of, iii. 160. 

„ where they grow, ii. 345, n. 3. 
Refuge, place of, for slaves, iii. 22. 
Regisiratioii of chihlren, i. 131. 
Regulations of commerce, iii. 279. 

„ ^ of Spartan nurses,^. 1 35. 

Rcgulatoft of the women, ii. 39. 

Relics, preserved in temples, i. 34, n. 2. 
Religion of Greece, ^s spirit, i. 349. 

„ an clement of education, i. 108. 

,, its connexion with the fine arts, i. 
^ 290. • 

Religious philosophy, i. 350. 

,, education, i. 236. 

Rennet, ii. 288. 

Rcsef^ of women, to what extent carried, 
i. 372. 

Resin from Colophftn, iii. 349. 

„ in wine, iii . 1 1 7» 
llcsinated wine, ii. ,‘553. 

Respirators ovci the mouths of slaves, 
iii. 31 . 

Resurrection, traces of, in the doctrine of 
the Magi, i. 355. 

Retail dealing, iii. 297. 

Rha, from Pontos, iii. 344. 

Rhahduchi, the, of the theatre, ii. 252. 
Rlufjisodists, i. 320. 

„ what poems they sang, i. 321. 
Rludta^, right of fishing in the, iii. 244. 
Rlienca, tables of, ii. 1 00. 

Rfiinoceros, from .^ithiopia, iii. 381, w. 7. 
Rhodes, pottery of, iii. 103, 329. 

• „ exports of, iii. 366. 

Rhodian cups, ii. 1 17. ^ 

Rhodiaiis^iercaiitile laws of, in. 324. 
Rliododem^oii, ii. 31 1, u. 0. See w. 4. 
Rhodope, reiircscntation of, in the orches- 
tra, ill. 257. 

fihossican porcelain, iii. 194. 

Rice, from Egypt, iii. 36i. 

Riddles, origin of, ii. 21 6. 

Rings, ii. 64. 

„ manufacture of, iii. 147. 

Rivers depend on forests, ii. 370. 
Rizotomists, lii. 203. 

Roasting, li. 129. 

Rocket, ifted in seasoning dishes, iii. 380. 
Roman infanticide, i. 126. ^ 

Rinme, reaping, h#w performed n^ar, ii. 

^oof of the theatre, ii. 223, n. 5. 

„ houses, ii. 91. 

Roosts for fowls, ii. 22” 8. 

Rose, whence brought, iii. 341. 

„ leaves, for what purpose used, iii. 

137 . 


Rose plantations, ii. 307. • 

• „ varieties of the, ii. 34)8, 

• „ its origin, iii. ,‘}4l, ?i. 4. 

„ its flavour communicated to wine, 
iii. 118. 

„ campion, legend concerning, ii. 306. 
„ root, Macedonian, hi. 341. 

„ the symbol o^spring, ii. 307.* 

„ how jireservcd, li. 308. 

„ how iHuidered sweet, ii. 34)8. 

„ early, ii. 308. 

„ antiquity of, ii. 306. 

Rouge, use of, ii. 67, iii. 1 35. 

Rudder, the, of ships, iff 303. 

Ruddle, iii. 200. 

„ specimen of, ii. 217, 218. 

Rue, of the mountain, gathering of, iii. 
204. 

„ Macedonian, iii. 341. 

,, borders of, ^i. 325. 

,, how sown, 11 . ^129. , ^ 

Running in the Dromos, i. 198. 

Rural life, ii. 269. 

Rusciuo, mullet iVom, iii. 377* 

Rustit:^cupH, ii. 1 1 * 

Rustics, their cloaks, M. 69. 

S. 

S*vh^:a, frankincense from, iii. 398. 

Sacajun festival, in. 65. 

Sacred slaves, iii. 25. 

Saddles, lii. 182. 

Suffron, iii. 133. • 

„ iEtolian, iii. 340. 

,, from Eyeia, iii. 350. 

„ from Sicily, iii. 375. 

Sagdas, an unguent, iii. 134. 

Sailors, their character, iii. 316. 

Sails, iii. 315. 

„ from Egypt, iii. 387» 

Sulad,^oiind on^ullow lands, ii. 386. 

„ oaten by the ])Oor, in. 95. 

Salamis, i. 66. 

Sahnydessos, wreckers of, iii. 323. 
Salt-lickers, ii. 1 34. 

„ Irom Illyria, iii. 370. 

„ fish, h. 144. • 

„ meat sold in iriie agora, iii. 123. 

„ from fJikc Tatta, iii. 349. 

,, culled divine, ii. 133. 

Salti.’cti, linen of, iii. 377. 

Sambuke, ii. 22. 

Samian, earth, iii. 199. 

,, seprile war, iii. 1 8. 

Samians, luxnry*of, ii. 7 4. 

Samos, mines of, iii 1 68. 

„• pottery of, iii. 329. 

„ peacocks from, iii. 368. • 

Samothrace, peopled by Pehisgi, i. 6. • 
Sanctuary for slaves, iii. 22. 
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Sandals, ii. 63,^ 64. 

„ from Pftara, iii. 354. 

Sapphire, from India, iii. 408. • 

Sarcocolla, or flesh-glue, iii. 406. 

Sardis, scarlet of, iii. 231, 

Sarmatians, their cuirasses, iii. 164. 
Saturnalia, origin of, i. 9. 

Satyro4 the actor, ii. 241. 

Sauces, iii. 201. 

Saunterersni the agora, iii. 126. 

Scales, a representation of, iii. 129, w. 6. 
Scapte Hyle, mines of, 340, w. 17. 
Scarcities, iii. 294. 

Scarecrows, ii. 388. 

Scarlet dye, iii. 230. 

Scene, a part of the theatre, ii. 226. 

„ painters, ii. 232. 

Schienophilinda, a game, i. 1 54. 
School-houses, i. 176. 

„ j, of great dimensions, i. 177. 
„ room, ^ representation of, i. 176. 

„ hours, i. 167. 

„ apparatus,!. 178. 

„ age at^ which children were sent to, 
^ i. 1 66. . 

„ ' picture of chiklren going to, i. 167. 
Schools, regulations concerning, i. 175. 
Sciathos, mallets from, iii. 368. 

Scink, from Egypt, iii. 388. 

„ from Africa, iii. .385. 

„ from Arabia, iii. 402. 

Sciron, iii. 320. 

Scissors, &c., iii. 157. 

Scolia, or drinking songs, ii. 207. 

Scombros, howeaterx, ii. 145. 

Scrips, a dance, curious form of, ii. 252. 
Sculpture, its character, i. 307. 

Scylace, a Pelasgiaii city, i. 1 3. 

Scyros, milch-goats from, iii. 368. 

Scytale, Laconian, iii. 187. 

Scythia, Asiatic, connexion of the Greeks 
with, i. 4. 

Scythian nations, their modj of sepulture, 
iii. 433. 

,, Caucons, i. 13. 

Sea-sickness, cure for, iii. 319. 

„ weed, used as manure, iii. 884. 

„ dog, fishery of, at Miletos, iii. 243. 

„ water in wine, iii. 117. 

Sealed earth, iii. 359. » 

Seals, of emerald, iii. 149. 

Seasons, prognostications concerning, ii, 
374. 

Seats, ii. 83. 

„ of the theatre, ii. 223, 224. 

„ in the agora, iii. 121. y 
„ before doors, ii. 78, 70. 

Seed, what trees renewed by, ii. 325. 

„ scattering of, ii. 387. 

„ how^reserved in the earth, ii. 388. 

„ t heji sown, ii. 325. 

Sekitai lambs, ii. 432. 


Selangeus, his office in the mlpes, iii.' 
171. 

Selymbrian monopoly, iii. 287. 

Scili, round the lake of Dodona, i. 8. 
Sensibility of the Greeks, i. 283. 

Sensitive plant, iii. 387. ' 

Sepulture to whom denied, iii. 422. 

„ modes of, among barbarous na- 
tions, iii. 433. 

„ importance of, iii. 421. 

„ various modes of, among the 

Hellenes, iii. 425. 

Serangion, i. 7 5. 

Serfs of Sparta, Crete, iii. 36. 

Serpents, worship of, i. 83. 

„ charmers of, i. 363. 

bite of, how cured, iii. !L09. 
Servile vocabulary, iii. 26. 

„ wars, iii. 1 2. 

Sesamum of Babylonia, iii. 407. 

Seseli Peloponnesian, iii. 332. ** 

Sexes, when separated,!. 403. 

Shakespeare compared With Homer, i. 327, 
328. .> 

Shaving, iii. 140, w. 3. 

Shearing, ii. 432. 

Sheaths of ivory, iii. 1 59. 

Sheds for calves, ii. 420. 

Sheep, ii. 282, 

„ clothed, ii. 429. 

„ cotes, ii. 428. 

„ food of, ii. 428. 

„ names given to, ii. 431. 

„ how protected against seipcnts, ii. 
428. 

„ bedding of, ii. 428. 

„ with large tails, u. 427, n, 3. 
Shell-fish, ii. 146. 

Shepherds, condition of, ii. 402. 

„ pipe, ii. 406. 

„ tales of, ii. 41 1, 

„ their vices and virti!e8, ii. 414, 

seq. 

„ princes, ii. 403. 

„ dogs, ii. 406. 

their dcnowledge of plants, ii. 
408, n. 2. 

„ their costume, ii. 407. 

Shepherdesses, ii. 411. 

Shields, invented by the Pelasgi, i. 26. 

„ manufacture of, iii. 163. 

Ship, timber for, iii. 306, 314. 

„ cables, iii. 316. 

,, building of, iii. 302. 

Shipping, of various citids, iii. 257. 
Shoe-makers, iii. 221. *- 

Shoes, ii. 64, iii. 2*2 1. 

„ of Sicyon, iii. 333. 

„ dispensed witlt.at Sparta, i. 270. 
Shops of the barbers, iii. 139. 

„ of the perfumers, iii. 1 32. 

Shores, of Greece, i. 52. 
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^ Short ^asures. Hi. 113. 

Shrimps, ii. 1 80. 

^ciliai# Dorians, corrupted by music, 

^ 284. ^ 

„ servile wars. Hi. 12, n. 6. 

Sicily, exforts of, Hi. 374. 

„ chariots of, iii. 104. 

Sickle, ii. 3.02. 

Sicyqp, exports of,gii. 333. 

„ shields of, iii. 160. 

Sicyonian^erfs, iii. 66. • 

Sideboard, furniture of, ii. 09. 

Sieve, Hour passed through^ iii. 106. 
Signets, iii. 148. ^ 

„ use of, iii. 1 4. 

Signs of min, ii. 374, sqq. 

, Silk, iii^215. 

„ importation of, from Asia, iii. 411. 

„ worms, iii. 217. 

SHphion, from Cyrene, iii. 363. 

Snv^fir, iii. 180. 

„ mirrors, ii. 1 19. 

„ mines, on fhe shores of the Eiixine, 
i. 4. • 

„ threads, in weaving, iii. 219. 

„ tables, ii. 100. 

„ smiths, iii. 142. 

„ from the country of the Halizoncs, 
iii. 346. 

„ Attica, iii. 330. 

Silybos, from Cilicia, iii. 351. 

Simples, collection of, iii. 203. 

Siii^^ers at eiitcrUiinmcnts, ii. 183. 

Singing at tabh*, ii. 210. 

„ practised by ladies in Heroic 
times, i. 377. 

Sinks, ii. 93, * 

Sinope, steel of, iii. 156. 

Sfliopic minium, iii. 346. 

Siphnian stone, iii. 363. 

Sisyrm, ii. 108. 

Site of a^Hl^m, selection of, ii. 272. 
Sitophylaces, iii. 128. 

Sixty, the name of a club, ii. 1 90. 
ISkaperda, a game, i. 159. 

Skates, from the Black Bfca, iii. 343. 
Skeleton of silver, i. 146. 

Skeptinda, a game, i. 163. 

Skias, a building at Sjiarta, i. 98. 
Skimming milk, ii. 287* 

Skin, how rendered clear, iii. 136. 

Skistas, a dance, H. 255. 

Skreeii l^r enclosing hunting-grounds, i. 
228. 

Siates, ii. 96. t 
Slave heraldsf Hi. 32t 
^ „ miu’kets, iii. 23. 

„ trade, of the Black Sea, iii. 7. 
Slavery, in Attica, iiu 1 8. 

„ opinions of tne ancients concern- 
ing, iii. 2. 

„ origin of, Hi. 4. 


Slaves, punishment of, iii. 7, n, 5. 

• „ creed of, iii. 89. • 

„ their employment, iii. 30. 

„ education of, iii. 26. 

„ daily value of, iii. 25. 

„ household, of Spartans, iii. 4 3. 

„ empfoyed to watch estates* ii. 400. 

„ from the Black Sea, iii. 348. 

„ affections of, iii. 2, n. 3. 

„ condition of, iii. 1. • 

„ their food, iii. 26. 

„ early mention of, iii. 3, w. 2. 

„ various classes iii. 26. 

„ worked in corn-mills, iii. 105. 

„ their price, iii. 23. 

„ love of, towards their masters, ii. 3. 

„ sold in the agora, iii. 123. 

„ bakers, iii. 31. 

,, punishment of, iii. 8, n. 5. 

Store-room, ii. 9^ 

Slings, iii. 161. • 

Slippers, ii. 65. 

„ of Amyclm, iii. 337. 

Snielting-fnniaces, iii. 172. • 

Smilalc, Arcadian^ii. 133. 

Smith, his workshoj^ Hi. 156. 

„ forges frequented by the poor, Hi. 

90. 

Smiths, iii. 153. 

Smyrna, fishing in the gulf of, iii. 243. 

Snails, from Chios, iii. 3()7. 

„ from Liguria, iii. 371. 

„ still eaten in Italy, iii. 372. 

„ eaten, ii. 154. 

Snares, i. 221. 

Snow, wine cooled in, ii. 1 69, iii. 1 1 3. 

„ used ill cooling the hands, H. 175. 

n. 2, 

„ carried along with armies, iii. 114. 

Soap, substitute for, iii. 139, w. 3. 

Sobas, a dance, ii. 255. 

Socks, iii. 220. ^ 

Socraies, saying of his concerning perfumes, 
ii. 184. 

„ had two wives, ii. 4. 

„ his visiting costume, ii. 1 7 4. 

Soil, knowledge of, ii. ,365. 

„ character of, how detected, ii. 366. 

Soldiers ate cheese^ ii. 267. 

Solon, hi| laws cffnceniing industry, iii. ,98, 
„ concerning disabled soldiers, iii. 70. 

Song of tlie swallow, iii. 93. 

„ of the crow, iii. 92. 

Songs at entertainments, ii. 204. 

„ of nurses regulated by philosophers, i. 

/38. 

Sons of the pcofle, i. 134, w. 1. 

Sophists, their corrupt influences, i. 242. 

?, coveted by an Indian king, i. 264.* 
„ their rise, i. 241. • 

„ their morals, i. 261. 

„ their style of arguHig, i. 254. , 
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Sophists, their arts, i. 2{)3. 

„ their di%uise.s, i. 244. 

„ their mercenary character, i. 258. 

„ travelled over Greece, i. 244. 

„ their real origin, i. 243. 

„ merry, i. 253. 

Sophocles, criticism of his writings, i. 330. 
„ his female cftaractcrs, i. 331. 

. Sophronistae, i. 176. 

Sory-stone,'!!!. 361, 382. 

Sostratos, a merchant, iii. 257. 

Sotades^,^ the poet, his fate, ii. 237. 

Soul, its iinmortalijv, i. 355. 

„ transmigration of, i. 356. 

Soups, ii. 15.3. 

Sowing sieve, ii. 387. 

„ time, ii. 386, n. 7. 

„ rules of, ii. 386. 

Spain, productions of, iii. 377. 

„ mil; 38 of, iii. 1 68. 

Spanish hr om, iii. 306 3/9. 

Sparta, study of music and singing at, i. 285. 

, „ aclors of, ii. 238. 

„< plans of, i. 92, n, 1. 

„ < . Bite of, i. 59. 

„ manufactures (?f, iii. 336. 

„ topography of, i. 92. 

„ infanticide at, i. 120. 

„ dogs of, iii. 334. 

„ its tnxde, iii. 259. 

Spartiin character, iii, 53. 

„ commerce, iii. 263. 

„ poor, iii. 84. 

„ money, iii. 261. 

„ nurses sold, iii. 40. 

„ serfs, iii. 3(). 

„ dogs, ii. 280, iii. 334, 335. 

„ education, i. 110,265. 

„ dances, ii. 255, 258. 

Spartans buried round sacred edifices, iii. 

426. 

„ their social character, i, 50. 

„ their beauty, i. 27 7. 

Spartium, or Spanish broom, iii. 308, 379. 

Spear-heads, iii. 160. 

Spears, iii. 160. 

Spectral armies, i. 365. 

Spell cast over a vineyard, ii. 339. 

„ to defend seed in tne ground, ii. 388. 

Spermologoi, iii. 91, n. 1, ni. 124. 

Sphteristerion, i. 196. 

Sphendone, an ornament, ii. 61 . 

Spikenard from India, iii. 408, 409, 

Spinning, i. 379, iii. 214. 

„ gold chafers, i. 148. 

Spirit, care for its comfort, iii. 4\[^3. 

Spirituality, deficiency of, in Greek litera- 
ture, i. 315. 

Spits, ii. 124. 

Spodi^^ni, ‘from Cyprus, iii. 361. 

Spokes, of what wood made, iii. 181. 

Sponge, use of, in the kitchen, ii. 123. 


Sponge, fisheries of, iii. 234. 

„ beds of, ii. 103. 

„ how blanched, iii. 232. 

* used in cleaning fiibles, ii. 100. 

Springs, how discovered, ii. 369, w. I . 

„ in volcanic countries, ii.l366, //. 1. 

Squills, of MintumaB, ii. 373. 

Stables, ii. 284. 

Stag-hunting, i, 219. 

Stage, architecture of, ii. 226. 

„ scenery of, ii. 232. 

„ singular representations introduced 
upon, ii. 245, 247. 

„ costume of the, y.. 259, 283. 

„ mimicry on, ii. 244. 

,, machinery of, ii. 227. 

Star of Bethlehem, iii. 108. 

Stars, movements of, imitated by a dance, 
ii. 257. 

Sfiites, diminutive, in Greece, how formed, 
i. 36. 

Statue of Athena, i. 89. 

Statues in private houseif, ii. 120. 

„ of women, i. 402. 

„ of wood, iii. 1 84. 

„ character of Greek, i. 294. 

Stealing allowed to boys at Sparta, i. 272. 
„ in baths, ii. 90. 

Steel, invention of, iii. 15‘1. 

„ liaconian, iii. 336. 

„ 'v)f Cy pros, iii. 361. 

„ best, where obtained, iii. 1 56. 

„ Homeric swords of, iii. 154. 

Stephanos, a page of Alexander’s, iii 404. 

Stimmis, in. 1 36. 

Stings, cure of, iii. 208. 

Stock of a wine merchant, lii. 116. 

Stock-fish from Anthedon, lii. 338. 

Stocks, choice of, for grafting, ii. 319. 

Stone parsley„ iii. 352. 

Storms, signs of, ii. 379. 

Story of the Pmbtean hunter, ii.^i9. 

Stratonicos, anecdote of him, iii. 32. 

Stniw, value of, ii. 393. 

Strawberry tree on Mount Helicon, ii. 312, 

w.^i. 

Street-door, ii. 93. 

Stringed instrument, iii. 191. 

Strolling actors, ii. 234. 

Stromata, ii. 1 08. 

Stropheion, a machine upon the stage, li. 
231. 

Strophion, a band, ii. 60. 

Stuffs, variegated, iii. 218. 

Style of the sophists, i. ‘A52. 

Styracinon, from Syria, iii. 393. 

Styrax, iii. 352. 

Subscriptions for charitable purposes, iii. 82. . 

Substances, various, used in making bread, 
iii.^107. 

Suckers, what trees propagated by, ii. 325. 

Suckling children, i. 1 33, 
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Siidin^m, ii. 90. 

Sugar, Indian, iii. 409. 

• „ •called honey by Tlieophrastus^ 

Siimnier apartments, ii. 86. 
Sumptei'#inimals, iii. 252. 

Sumptuary laws, ii. 38. 

Sun invoked by children, i. 1 49. ^ 

Sun5|§,n, servile wjws, ii. 20. 

Sunset, description of, ii. 374, w. 4. 
Superstit^)!! of shepherds, ii.i409. 
Superstitions, i. 362, 368. 

Supply of corn, iii. 294. 

Surgery, interior^ff, in ancient times, iii. 

202 . 

Swaddling-bands, i. 116. 

Swarnlf^ig, time of, ii. 296. 

Swearing, ladies addicted to, at Sparta, i. 
390. 

^vveet Ancon of Sardis, i. 74. 

wine, making of, ii. 353, w. 1. 

„ mint, ii. 330. 

Sweetmeats expoPted from Attica, iii. 329, 
u, 1 3. • 

„ from Lydia, iii. 393. 

„ of what composed, iii. 111. 

Swimming taught, i. 190. 

Swine, care of, li. 285. 

Sword cutlers, price of, iii. 24. 

„ importance of, iii. 158. 

S^'camore, or Egyptian fig-tree, ii. 3!ft, w. 4. 
Syloson, scarlet cloak of, iii. 230. 

Sfnnada, marble of, iii. 348. 

Synodon, a fish, ii. 180. 

Syntrophoi, i. 269. 

Syracuse, vast sl^ constnicted at, iii. 306 
Syracusan serfs, iii. 6(). 

Syria, productions of, iii. 390. 

S^yriau costus, in. 392. 

„ slaves, footstools, iii. 

„ ffimleners, ii. 318. 

Syrians^neir mode of sepulture, iii. 433. 


' T. 

• 

Tabaitas, wooden bowls, ii. 299. 

Table dogs, i. 209. 

Table of the sun, iii. 91, w. 2. 

Tables, ii. 99. 

Tablets for painting, &c., iii. 185. 
Tsenaro^ marble of, iii. 334, w. 13. 
TjBniotir wine, ii. 1,67. 

Talc, for windows, ii. 82. 

Talent of gold, hit 251. 

Talismans of rustics, ii.f326. 
jTamarisk wood, cups of, iii. 387. 

Tanagra, honours there paid to beauty, i. 

298. , 

Tanning, iii. 221. 

Tantheuristos Hormos, ii. 63. 

Tapestry of Miletos, ii. 108. 


Tar, from Zacynthos, iii. 36,3. 

► „ from Tlirace, iii. 3^1^. 

Tai'cntum, fabrics of, iii. 214, 373. 

Tasters at repasts, ii. 177, n. 2. 
Taurominian marble, iii. 308. 
Tavern-keepers, iii. 113. 

Tejik, iii. 402, n. J^O. 

Teemessa, i. 331. 

Telescope, iii. 152. 

Temessa, bronze of, iii. 373. 

Tempe, valley of, i. 55. 

Temples, dead buried in the precincts of, 
iii. 426. 

Tepidarium, ii. 90. 

Terebinth- wood, from Syria, iii. 3.94. 

Tcniis of schoolmasters, i. 1 79. 

Tcthman oysters, iii. 342. 

Tetracomos, a danee, ii. 257. 

Tetras, export of, iii. 375. 

'J'ettix in olive ^•oimd, ii. 315.# 

Thalamos, ii. 85, 547. • t 

Thales, and the oil-presses, iii. 286. 
Thamyris, the Thmcian, traverk's llellas^ 

'■I 

Thapsia, iii. 35 7.^ 

„ gathering il, iii. 204. 

Thargelos, a cake, ii. 400. 

'J'hasian wine, in. 1 1 7. 

Thasos, wines of, ii. 166. 

„ productions of, iii. 356. 

„ marbles of, iii. 367. 

Thatch, ii. 96. 

Theatre of Sparta, i, 100. 

„ origin of its^orm, ii. 251. 

„ of Bacchos, description of, ii. 
222, sqq. 

Theatres, remains of ancient, ii. 221, 7i. 2. 

„ frequented by women, i. 408, 
411, 415. 

Thebaid, wines of, ii. 168. 

Thebans, discouraged infanticide, i. 119, 
125. ^ 

Theifcpcdon, i^ir making raisins, ii. 355. 
Theocrines, his reputation, ii. 242. 
Thcodoros, the actor, his caprices, ii. 241. 
Theodosia, importation of com from, iii. 
293. 

Theogamia, ii. 10. 

Theologeion, a gtllery on the stage, ii. 
230. • 

Theonielida, a place at Sparta, i. 100. 
Thericlcan cups, ii. 117. 

Thermaustris, a dance, ii. 254. 

Theseion, a refuge for slaves, iii. 22. 
Thesmothetse, iii. 281. 

Thesprotj^s, Pelasgi, i. 8. 

Thessalian serfS, iii. 62. 

Thessalians, patronised the sophists, i. 249. 
Thtssaly, movements of the Pelasgi there- 
in, i. 9. 

„ description of, i. 54. 

„ exports of, iii. 339. 
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Thessaly, called Hellas, i. 1. 

„ the plafe of V lake, i. tu 
Thetes, iii. 10, 87, n, 8. 

„ their condition, iii. 40, ». 4. 
Thiasi, religious associations, iii. 78. 
Thiasota5, members of Thiasi, or Eranse, 
iii. 76,^78. , 

Tholos, or store-room, ii. 98, 

^ Thracian falcpnry, i. 229. 

„ slaves, iii. 7, «. 4. 

„ bread, iii. 108. 

„ (language identical with that of 
Greece, i 7. 

Thracians, their mode of sepulture, iii. 
433. 

„ inhabited both sides of the Bos- 
poros, i. 5. 

„ entirely of Pelasgian origin, i. G. 
Thrasyas, of Mantmea, iii. 210. 
Tiirasymacbos, his character as a sophist, 

i. 257. ^ ‘ 

Thras 3 'medes, story of, i. 417. 

Threshing, ii. 393, 

,; . madtiine, ii. 393. 

floor, ii. 39^V 094. 

Thrion, how made, ii. Ip54. 

Thrones of the Persian kings, ii. 101. 

„ of the Gods, ii. 101. 

Thrush feeding, ii. 279. 

„ oaten, ii. 150. 

Thucydides, his defects, i. 341. 

„ his daughter, i. 405, 

„ his philosophy, i. 340. 

,, the glo(vminess of his pic- 
tures, i. 342. 

„ character of his genius, i. 339. 
Thuia, a tree, iii. 184. 

Thunder, by what signs foretold, ii. 377. 
Thunny fishery, iii. 237. 

„ how taken on the coast of Chili, 
iii. 241. 

f , migrations of, iii. 23J), 

„ season for, iii. 240. 

„ fed on acorns in Spain, iii, 37 9. 
Thurii, exports of, iii. 373. 

Thyites, from Egypt, iii. 389. 

Thyme, loved by the bee, ii. 292. 

„ Attic, iii. 328. 

„ its flavour commdnicated to wine, 
iii. 118. 

Thymele, a part of the theatre, ii. 225, 
Thyrocopicon, a dance, ii. 255. 

Tiasa, a brook, i. 93. 

Tight rope, i. 203. 

Tiles, ii. 96, iii. 177. 

Timagoras, of Athens, ii. 10^, 

Timber for house-building, iii. 178. 

Tin, known to the Greeks, iii. 154. 

Tiryns, walls of, i. 1 8. 

TirymtlnanS', the, ii. 80. 

Tissues, variegated, iii. 2 1 4. 

Xithenidia, feast of nurses at Sparta, i. 142. 


Tmolos, touchstone from, iii. 318. ^ 
Toilette, processes of, ii. 65. 

„ of Grecian ladies, ii. 50. 

Tolens, left with exposed infants, i. 1 22. 
Tomb spoilers, iii. 430. 

Tombs of the Phrygians, i. 14. ti' 

„ luxury of, reproved by Solon, iii. 
428. 

Tonnage, iii. 304. ^ ^ 

Toothpicks, iii. 138. 

Tortoiseshell, 'bedsteads ornamenf'^d with, 

ii. 102. 

Touchstone, from the river Tmolos, iii. 

348. » 

Tower of the winds, iii. 320. 

I'own-lmnses, ii. 80. 

T oys of children, i, 145. ' 

7’rade, freedom of, iii. 283, 286. 

Tnides, what disreputable, iii. 99. 

,, no man allowed to be of two, in? 
99. 

Trading vessels, iii. 304. 

Tragedy, origin of, ii. 223. 

Tragic poets, their tbrn})er and character, 
i, 328. 

Tragoriganon, from Crete, iii. 364. 
Tninsmigration, doctrine of, i. 356. 

Traps for the hear, i. 224. 

Travelling on foot, iii. 34. 

Treasury of Atliens, i. 1 8. 

Trees, miportance of, in Greece, ii. 370. 

„ what injurious to, ii, 339. 

„ names of lovers inscribed on, i. 
418. 

„ of precious metals, iii. 143, scq. 
Trespass forbidden even during the chase, 
i. 216. 

Tribon, a variety of the himation, ii. 70. 
Trichiasis, a disorder of nurses, i. 133. 
Trinasos, the harbour of Oytliium, iii. 
208. ‘ 

Triopia, earrings, ii. 62. 

Tritopatores, i, 1 1 3. 

Troezen, carbuncles of, iii. 333. 

Trtezenian skives, iii. 64. 

Trogl^dytae, their mode of sepulture, iii. 
436. 

„ myrrh in the country of, iii. 
384. 

Troisa, a game, i. 162. 

Trophimoi, i. 269. 

Truffle, how discovered, ii. 334. 

„ seed, whence imiported, ii. 334. 

eaten by the ancients, ii. 333. 

„ Thracian, iii. 34^. 

„ from Cyrenrica, iii. 3t/4. 

Trumpet, invented by the Tyrrhenians, ( 

iii. 188. 

Trygodiphesis, i. 157. ' 

Trypanon, ii. 123. 

Tumblers, ii. 185. 

Tumuli in Tartary, i . 14. 
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Tunics^leeveless, ii. 72. 

Turltoffi^n falconry, i. 229. 

TunieiHi iii. 187. 

Turnips, ii. 32.9. • 

• „ Theban, iii. 338. 

Tutty, frjMn Cypros, hi. 360. 

Twelve (Tods, their statues in the agora, 
iii. 120. 

Tylo^ productiojis^f, iii. 402. * 

Tyrams, denied the rites of sepulture, iii. 
423. 

Tyro, itslhiports, iii. 390. 

„ purple of, iii. 224, 229. 

Tyrrhenians, infanticide unknown among 
tlmin, i. 119, seq. 
expelled Jrom Cyzicos by the 
• Milesians, i. 4, w. 2.* 

„ inventors of the trumpet, 
iii. 188. 


U. 


Umbracula, construpted near the thresh- 
ing-floor, ii. 395. 

Umbrellns, iii. 187. 

Umbria, method of reaping in, ii. 393. 
Unguent of marjoram, iii. 345. 

„ preparation of, iii. 133. 


V. 

Valerian, Attic, iii. 328. 

Valley of the Furotas, i. 59, ?i, 1. 

Vane, on ships. I’ll- 305. 

Vanity, ludicrous example of, ii. 99. 

W ascs, ciu:ious, iii. 1 54, n. 1 . 

Vegetable garden, iii. 326. 

Vegetables, in the interstfC^ of vlieyards, 
««<• ii. 348. 

„ variety of, ii. 331. 

„ between orchard-trees, ii. 325. 

„ ii. 155, 158. 

,, sold in th% agora, iii. 1^. 

Veil, ii. 56. 

Velarium of the theatre, ii. 223, n, 5. 
Veneration for the Divinity, i. 29. 

Venus’s ears from Egypt, iii. 388. 

Vcrcelli, gold mines of, iii. 374. 

Vennilion, from Spain, iii. 379. 

Vices the Greek character, i. 33. 

Vine, grafting of, *11. 321. 

„ „ how propaji^ated, ii. 340. 

„ origin of, 11 f 33^ 

„ grafted, on cherry-tree, &c. ii. 342. 

^ „ in gardens, ii. 312, 

„ varieties of, ii. 344. 

„• planting of, 340. • 

„ in what countries it flourished, ii. 
336. 


Vine, imporlance of in France, ii. 335, /K 4 I • 

^ „ props for, ii. 345. ^ 

„ -bird pie, '’iii. fll. 

• „ what soil preferred for its cultivation, 

ii. 336. 

„ its prodigious productiveness, ii. 355. 

„ occasionally of a vast size, ii. 348. 

„ affected by #ie winds, ii. 33®. 

„ of Egypt, ii. 337. 

„ cultivated without prop% h. 349. • 

Vineyards, how formed, ii. 339. 

„ their situation hi Greece, ii. 
337. 

selection o^ii. 338. 

„ boys bet to keep watch over, 
'ii. 400. 

Vintage, season of, ii. 351. 

„ sports of, ii. 353. 

„ description of, ii. 352. 

Vintners, iii. 113. 

Violets, varietief of, ii. 309.^ • 

„ country of^ii. 310, w. 

Vipers, iii. 209. • 

Virgins, their secluded life,^. 410. 

,f» raced nqjj^ed at Sparta, i. ^38^. 


W. 

Wages of mariners, iii. 317. 

Waggons, construction of, ii. 381. 
Wainscoting, ii. 80. 

Wake-robin, when sown, ii. 332, iii. 392. 
Walking-sticks, iii. 187. 

„ „ Jjacitiian, iii. 336. 

Walls of orchards, ii. 314. 

War, passion of the Greeks for, 1 . 33- 
„ galleys, iii. 302. 

„ the chief of sciences, i. 1 12. 

Warm baths, ii. 88. 

Washing hands, ii. 173. 

AVater, how purified, ii. 373. 

„ how discovered, ii. 367. 

„ why poisonous, iii. 339, //. 21. 

„ indications of, ii. 369. 

„ drinking of, ii. 134. 

„ superior for the quenching of steel, 
iii. 155. 

„ -cultron,dn’ead of, iii. 108. 

„ coolersi^or, iii. 1 1 4. 

„ •how cooled, ii. 373, n. 2. 

„ -melons, ii. 326. • 

„ -mills, iii. 105, «. 3. 

Water mingled with wine, iii. 113. 

Watery milk, ii. 269. 

Wax, fraitfl Sardinia, iii. 376. 

Weaiiii^ children, i. 143. 

„ calves, ii, 286. 

AJ^easel, about farms, ii. 397, n. 1. 
Weather, observations concerning, ii, 373. 
Weaving, iii. 214. • 

„ origin of the art, iii. 215. 

2 1 
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Weaving and dyeing in Laconia, iii. 337. 
Weeding, ii. 388- 
Weights, iii. 129. 

Wells in Attica, ii. 371. 

Whale-fishery at Cythera, iii. 269. 
Whales, iii. 284. 

Wheat, from Spain, iii. 379. 

„ Elatea, iii. 3C9. 

„ from Sicily, iii. 374. 

„ Boeptian, iii. 338. 

Wheelwrights, iii. 181. 

Whip, of great service at Sparta, i. 385. 

„ med in scourging slaves, iii. 20, 
n. 3. ^ • 

„ from Elis, iii. 33. 

White bees, ii, 297. 

Wicker lanterns, ii. 121. 

Wife of PanteuB, story of, i. 397- 

„ on what terms she lived with 

her husband, ii. 31. 

„ possessed the ^control of the 

* house, i. 407. 

Wigs, iii. 140. 

'Wild boars, frcm Argos, iii. 33. 

„ ' 1 ^, chase of, i. 2^1. 

„ ducks, how caught, ii. 277. 

„ thyme, planted In gardens, ii. 310, 

w. 5. 

„ spikenard, iii. 344. 

Wind, signs of, ii. 380. 

„ their effect on vines, ii. 338. 

„ names of, 319. 

„ violent, iii. 323. 

Wine, adulterated, iii. 1 15. 

„ Peloponnesian, iii. 331. 

„ early use of, ii. 1 35. 

„ varieties of, ii. 169, 

„ how drunk, ii. 190. 

„ watered, iii. 1 1 3. 

„ dnmk clandestinely by boys, i. 
167. 

„ drunk by women, ii. 36. 

' „ miraculous production of, ii. 336. 

„ -press, ii. 352. ^ 

„ with what plants flavoured, ii. 
118. 

„ invention of, ii. 1 65. 

„ its qualities, iii. 119. 

„ price of, iii. 115. 

„ sold in the agora, iij. 121. 

„ of Asia Minor, iii. 354. 

„ of the ishinds, iii. 355. 

„ of Italy, iii. 370. 

Winnowing, ii. 392. 

Winter apartments, ii. 88. 

Wits’ club, ii. 189. 

Wives, borrowing of, at Spairta, I'v, 394. 

„ how chosen, at Sparta, i. 392. 
Women, their thrifty habits, i. 379. ^ 

„ of Sparta, not courageous, i. 
o 395. 


Women, worked handmills, iii 105>* 

„ wives of the state in Spiti*U., i. 
383. . 

p „ their position among the lonianst 

i. 401. 

„ business habits of, i. 4p7^, n. 1. 

„ frequented the theatre, i. 408, 
411, 415. 

„ '?not present at entertainments, ii. 
174. 

„ their authority, ii. 35. 

„ their sway, i. 407. ‘ ' 

,, liberty enjoyed by them in Ho- 
meric times, i. 372, 373. 

„ performed religihus rites, i. 403. 

„ fought on horseback among the 
*' Saurojnatm, i. 33, n. 1. 

„ fetched water, in Heroic times, 

i. 380, 382. 

„ in the Heroic ages, i. 369. 

„ drank wine, ii. 136. 

„ made bread, i. 380. 

„ what festivals .they attended, i. 

404. 

„ their position in society, i. 32. 

„ worked before the introduction of 

slaves, iii. 4. 

„ idea of their beauty, i. 371. 
y, respect paid to them, i. 33. 

„ freedom among the shepherds, ii. 

- 412. 

„ of Doric states, i. 382. 

,, present at the theatre, ii. 249, 

n. 7. 

„ said to have danced on the stage, 

ii. 249, «. 3. 

„ their dress, ii. 55. 

,, their form, i. 3G9. 

„ vain and luxurious, ii. 39. 

Wood sold in the agora, iii. 123. 

„ rf Atflje, i. 62. 

Wooden tables, ii. 1 00. 

„ bowls, ii. 115. 

Wool, Megarian, iii. 331. 

„ Italian, iii. 374. 

„ dyeing of, in. 331. 

Work-baskets, i. 379. 

World, education of the, i. 289. 
Wormwood, wine flavoured with, iii. 119, 
342. 

Wreaths, use of, ii. 304. 

Wreckers,, iii. 323. 

Wrestling, i. 201, 

Writing, art of, possessed by women, 

^ 406, 407. 

„ early understood by the Greeks, 

iii. 24^. 

„ how taught, i. 1 80. ^ 

„ little stress laid on lat Sparta, 

, 180. 

Written characters on fruit, ii. 324. 
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X. 

XAii^'ONGEh, worffiwood from, iii. 377. 
^anion, an ornament, ii. 61. ^ • 

Xfenoplioii, hi6 character as a writer, i. 342. 
„ ^ his historical character, i. 344. 

„ his minor writings, i. 344. 

Hf signification of, i. 34, n. 2. 

Xysta, i. 197« 

Xyi^i, 1. 197. • 

Xystos, i. 196, 197. 

Y. 

Yew trees, of 'ftal}", iii. 372. 

Y okes of maple- wood, ii. 381. 

Young^men, their ambition, i. 243. » 

Y outh entrusted to the care of slaves, iii. 47. 
„ tlieir desire of knowledge, i. 234. 


Z. 

Zacynthos, tar of? iii. ^63, 

Zea, a basin of the Peira?euB, i. 74. 

Zephyr, iii. 321. 

Zephyros, iii. 320. 

Zetreion, or slaves’ prison, iii. 13, J. . 
Zeus, the compaffliioii of the Avafidcrer, i. 
34, «. 2. 

„ statue of, i. 89. ^ 

„ a Pelasgian god, i. 17. 

„ tomb of, lii. 427. 

„ his priest chosen for his ^eaiit^ , i. 

• 297, 298. • 

„ of Pheidias, i. 305. 

Zoilos, coats of mail manufactured by him, 
iii. 162. 

Zoma, ii. 58. 

Zygian maple, lii. 1 83. 
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Lon i>os* : 

P^*inte<l hy S & J. I3jvnxi-¥;v, Wi i so>f, aii<l Fi,i-Y, 
Uanj’oi novi.^c*. Sl»<»e/ tuic-. 
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